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Prologue 

"HE WHO HAS NOT lived in the years near to 1789," 
said Talleyrand to Guizot, "does not know how sweet 
life can be." 

Life was indeed sweet to the aristocrat and the gentleman 
of wealth not only in those calm days preceding die deluge 
of the French Revolution, but during the whole of the 
Century of Reason. 

That Century began with a second Augustan Age, when 
men prided themselves upon their exquisite manners, their 
culture, and their humanity; the middle period saw many 
of the asperities and grosser traits of life disappear; and 
the end passed through the turmoil of the Revolution 
into the calm serenity of legitimacy and restoration. 

It was also a pleasant time in which to live because a 
man lived in the fullness of the culture common to his 
little world of Western Europe. His mind was liberated 
from the shackles of medisevalism, and free to glean the 
curiosities of literature and the fund of learning from a past 
age; it was in fact ready to absorb all new knowledge no 
matter from where it might come. 

Within the limits of occidental civilization, no national 
prejudice, save perhaps in Johnsonian England, confined 
enquiry to within the borders of a single country. The 
cultured man enjoyed familiarity with the ideas and 
customs of his neighbours. No narrowness of mind bade 
him proclaim that his own nation had the monopoly of 
wisdom or even of political experience, and indeed he 
could not regard himself as cultured unless, in addition to 
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his acquaintance with the common heritage of the past 
found on the shelves of every private library, he had actually 
visited and spoken with the cultured gentlemen of other 
countries. 

There existed a fund of knowledge and experience that 
could be created only by personal contact, a common 
intellectual background, and the passport of a universal 
language. Every young man was expected to travel, and his 
youth served as an introduction to polite society. Every 
distinguished man was welcome not only in the drawing- 
rooms of his own land but equally in all the capitals of 
Western Europe. Every king with aspirations beyond the 
mere regnal function affected a regal patronage of men of 
letters and of art. He was regarded as fortunate could he 
but persuade the more brilliant satellites of his brother- 
monarchs to revolve in his orbit. Every proud prelate felt 
it incumbent upon him to divest himself of the spiritual 
pallium and to adopt in literary circles the mask and 
bladder of the jester. Every little princeling, dull of under- 
standing and empty of purse, found time and money to 
support part-time poetasters. 

This cosmopolitan patronage resulted in the fluidity of 
ideas that made possible the spread of Swiss educational 
principles, British political theories, and Italian legal con- 
cepts. Pestalozzi was a Swiss, who was visited by Lancaster 
and admired by Napoleon ; he has since become the corner- 
stone of the modern educational system even to-day he is 
honoured in Japanese schools. Bolingbroke, Blackstone and 
Bentham were Englishmen; but Bolingbroke' s Idea of a 
Patriot King for England was bred in France, Blackstone 's 
Commentaries partly caused the American Revolution, and 
Bentham provided a constitution for Poland. Although 
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Beccaria the lawyer and Beccaria the electrician were 
Italians, the legal ideas of the former were read from Moscow 
to Madrid, and the scientist was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 

Quesnai was installed at Versailles as instructor in 
economics to the advisers of Louis XV; he was courted 
there by Adam Smith and interpreted by Arthur Young. 
Immanuel Kant, the most profound metaphysician of 
his age, was peculiar in that he never moved from his 
native city of Konigsberg. Nevertheless he transcended 
the national frontiers of philosophy and comprehended 
Scottish Hume and Irish Berkeley as fully as he did Leibnitz 
and Wolff. His works, written in German, were read 
by all cultured Europeans, and his only real critic was 
the Prussian government. Buffon toured the Continent 
with an English milord, translated Newton, and was 
made a member of every learned Academy. Some of 
the more pleasing pages of Boswell describe the experi- 
ences of his cross- Channel journey in the company of the 
English mistress of Rousseau, whose fine technique he 
carried back to his Olympian master. 

Conditions in the Eighteenth Century made easy this 
traffic in ideas. Owing to some hitherto unexplained reason, 
the population of the greater part of Europe appears to 
have undergone no violent fluctuations, and consequently 
there was not that pressure of numbers to cause unrest or 
wars of expansion. This biological feature may indeed have 
engendered a certain apathy in the masses, but it was able 
to provide a background of security for the lighter recrea- 
tions of the wealthy dilettanti. 

No violent political movements or insurrections dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the Eighteenth Century from the 
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Bloodless Revolution in 1688 in England to the French 
Revolution that initiated a period of general uncertainty. 
Although there was an occasional phase of popular unrest, 
nowhere was the authority of the government seriously 
menaced. In a placid and self-contented world, the 
aristocrat or the rich gentleman had time and leisure to 
read and absorb all that his world produced ; and fortunately 
for his vanity, his world did not produce more than he 
could acquire during his allotted span of life. Self-confidence 
bred self-sufficiency; and life appeared complete in all its 
forms. 

In apparent contradiction to this social serenity stands 
the number of important wars that formed a characteristic 
of the age. These wars, however, were far less destructive 
of life and property than either the Thirty Years' War and 
the campaigns of Louis XIV in the preceding century, or 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars of the two decades 
that ended at Waterloo. In the Eighteenth Century, wars 
were little more than a polite game played circumspectly 
by Sovereigns with professional armies. 

Military objectives were limited by strategic considera- 
tions clearly envisaged in accordance with the principles 
laid down by text-books. The gain of a province, of a less 
vulnerable frontier, or of territorial compensation to offset 
what a neighbour had recently obtained, determined the 
course of all military operations. Never was there a full- 
blooded resolution to eliminate the rival, to devastate 
an adjacent country or to annihilate an alien population. 
Such passions can be engendered only by the biological 
urgency of race or the aggressive ideology of a creed 
and both were lacking in this Century of Reason. 

After a battle had been lost or a campaign had failed, the 
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Prince judged whether he was strong enough to continue 
the struggle or whether he should make peace. No question 
of national prestige required him to prolong the war to the 
ultimate resources of his state, and a nice perception of 
military etiquette enabled him to withdraw his troops 
into comfortable winter quarters and avoid the unnecessary 
expense of arduous campaigning and the terrible losses 
attendant upon continuous warfare. 

It was a game played according to strict rules ; and each 
Prince obeyed them, because he understood that his 
present enemy would be his future ally, and the country 
he was conquering to-day would serve as his lines of 
communications of to-morrow. The civilians in an occupied 
territory were unmolested, and they were required 
only to supply the necessary food and shelter for horses 
and men. They felt no resentment at this demand for they 
knew that the rules of the game exacted that their 
requisition notes should be honoured on presentation. 

Italy, for example, was governed by a succession of 
foreign dictators, each of whom kept an alien garrison. 
Four-fifths of the Peninsula changed hands as the result of 
war, not once but many times, in the two centuries pre- 
ceding the Congress of Vienna. Even after the theatrical 
displays of Napoleon and the guerilla warfare of the Two 
Sicilies, Italy was a smiling and pleasant land, undevastated, 
with her population intact. All she had lost were her 
art treasures. 

Before Napoleon's rise to power, Berlin was the only 
important capital to see a foreign invading army, and the 
clemency of the time is best illustrated by the attempt of 
the inhabitants to persuade Bachmann, the Russian Com- 
mandant, to accept a present for his humanity. Above all, 
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the chivalry of military etiquette reveals an attitude of 
mind undisturbed by the more violent passions : at Fontenoy, 
so the legend runs, the English invited the French gentle- 
men to fire first, and the French politely declined the 
invitation. 

There existed at the same time a few intellectuals who 
saw in warfare the destruction of European civilization. 
In 1713, after the War of the Spanish Succession, the Abbe 
de Saint-Pierre published his Project of Perpetual Peace, a 
work that was revived by Rousseau during the Seven Years' 
War. Jeremy Bentham went a stage further and suggested 
in 1786 a federation of European States. In 1795", in the 
midst of the chaos produced by the French Revolution, 
Immanuel Kant from his intellectual sanctuary in East 
Prussia produced the most resounding of all pacifistic 
works, Everlasting Peace. These discussions were all academic, 
and differ in their very nature from the emotional books on 
world peace that have been poured forth by all the presses 
of Europe since the World War. This distinction between 
die intellectualism of the one and the hysteria of the other 
proves that wars of the Eighteenth Century formed no 
great threat to the permanence of civilization. 

Despite the social inequalities and the political grievances 
under which the people were said to have suffered, a 
general contentment reigned everywhere. The age was 
essentially one of quiet prosperity: economic stability was 
not yet menaced by the industrial revolution, and mass 
destitution was unknown owing to the improving methods 
of production. The standard of living may have been low 
in many parts of Europe, but this fact passed unnoticed 
among a people that possessed no memories of a recent age 
of superabundance. 
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In England, the comparative affluence of the working- 
classes was a subject for comment by foreign visitors. 
Indeed, Goldsmith after his travels through Europe main- 
tained, in a conversation with Doctor Johnson, that the 
English race was actually degenerating as a result of 
excessive luxury. In France artisans were better off than 
in any preceding period: they all drank coffee and ate 
considerable quantities of white bread a delicacy that 
only labourers in the South of England could afford. Arthur 
Young, who travelled through France on the eve of the 
Revolution, confessed his astonishment at the general level 
of comfort, despite his firm conviction that British methods 
knew no rival in Europe. 

Madame de Stael, on her tour through Austria, noticed 
with satisfaction the contentment and increasing wealth 

o 

among all sections of the people, and she observed how the 
Viennese bourgeois lingered long in the Prater over the 
amplest suppers in Europe. Although de la Rochefoucauld 
could portray the French peasant in terms of tattered 
misery, and Taine might estimate that four-fifths of his 
income were taken in taxation, there is no doubt that he 
had been for several generations slowly acquiring his 
land ; and it might almost be held that the popular move- 
ments of the end of the century took place principally 
where the peasant was puffed up with prosperity. 

Economic discrepancies were certainly to be found, but 
everywhere the people could at least be comforted with 
the knowledge that their Monarch was attempting to redress 
their grievances and to nationalize the whole economy of the 
country: In response to their subjects' confidence, princes 
and princesses vied with each other as Plato had once 
desired to make philosophers their legislators. Despite 
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the help they received in this manner, they could not be 
expected to sweep away in the space of a single lifetime 
all the abuses that centuries of mismanagement had per- 
mitted. Catherine the Great, assisted by the advice of 
Diderot and Grimm, might fail to free the serf, and 
Frederick II amid a collection of advanced- thinking French- 
men might not appreciate the advantages of democracy; 
but the former, by her patronage of material and intellectual 
progress, and the latter, by his liberation of the dynastic 
serfs and by his rigorous economic reconstruction after 
the Seven Years' War, displayed a desire both to improve 
the hard lot of their people and to associate them with the 
greatness of the monarchy. 

Maria Theresa and her son Joseph never lost the affection 

of their subjects so sorely tried by arbitrary innovations 

and the burden of military exigencies. Particular grievances 

might be felt, but social catastrophe never came into 

question. When Joseph died in the first year of the French 

Revolution, his death hastened, as he told the Prince de 

Ligne, by the Belgians, and leaving the Hungarians also on 

the verge of revolt, Leopold abandoned Tuscany, the best 

governed state in Europe, and allayed all discontent in the 

Empire without difficulty. Even when the untried and 

inexperienced Francis ascended the Imperial throne in 

1792, the principles of the rights of man enunciated in 

Paris evoked no response in his heterogeneous dominions. 

Popular tumult might break out in Madrid, but over the 

greater part of the Peninsula the reforms of Charles III 

were accepted with indifference. Similarly, the rising in 

Oporto in 17^7 could be savagely put down, because the 

Portuguese made no real attempt to undermine the 

ascendency of Pombal. In both Spain and Portugal, the 
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most Catholic of European countries, the Jesuits could be 
suppressed without any signs of a Pilgrimage of Grace. 
Even in Austria the people looked on unmoved, when Joseph 
abolished the monasteries, granted religious toleration, and 
refused the Holy Father permission to enter his territories. 

Nevertheless, the great majority of the Roman Catholics 
continued to worship God in the ancient way, and religion 
still remained the anodyne for popular excitement. There 
was, however, a marked tendency among the upper classes 
to worship Reason rather than the Godhead, and therefore 
church-going became more an essential ceremony than a 
spiritual duty. Although the enthusiasm of the lower 
classes could be regenerated by a devout form of worship 
like Wesleyanism or Pietism, the upper classes were 
content with their deistic or atheistic speculations. In this 
attitude they were encouraged by the example of the 
enlightened despots, who posed as the fathers of their 
people and assumed that allegiance previously paid to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. In high society God became an intellectual 
satisfaction subconsciously courted in order to offset 
theological uncertainty. 

In this era all men looked less towards the Divinity to 
grant them happiness than to the head of the state, since 
they were convinced that the monarch would do his best 
to redress the observed inequalities and the injustice of 
human existence. And in this conviction they were seldom 
deceived. Although a few intellectuals might revolt against 
the slowness of progress and against the absolutism of the 
state, all shared the ideals of the despots in social matters. 
John Howard, who travelled through Europe towards the 
end of the century inspecting prisons and hospitals, recorded 
a picture less depressing than might have been expected. 
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The human! tarianism of the emancipationists, he thought, 
presented an ideal of human equality which all thinking 
men shared, and the sadism of torture was gradually being 
exterminated. 

The century was also distinguished by an increase of 
scientific enquiry. Everyone was interested in the laws and 
customs of contemporary society and discussed without 
acerbity the quaint survivals of the past. The bondage of 
dogma had been broken and philosophy had engaged the 
finest minds of Europe. In the country house a smattering 
of scientific information was expected, and Buffon's Natural 
History and the works of Linnaeus were therefore eagerly 
acclaimed. 

Everywhere the. joy of discovery prevented thought 
from offering a carping criticism of social evils. Maupertuis 
for example wished to make an expedition to discover 
whether the land at the Poles was flat or rounded; the 
discoveries of Anson and Cook, and speculations as to the 
origin of the sources of the Nile became subjects for 
drawing-room conversations, and more practical men of 
learning amused themselves in their laboratories with nai've 
scientific experiments. 

When not engaged in conversation or in the performance 
of some buckram drama, where the characters were played 
by ministers of state and fine ladies, the intellectuals of the 
Eighteenth Century were playing or listening to music. 
Even the Sovereigns found time to practise this art: 
George III of England sang hymns and accompanied himself 
on the organ; Frederick the Great is equally known as a 
composer and as a flutist ; and Maria Theresa sang in operas 
given privately at Schonbrunn. 

During the first half of the century, the Italian school of 
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opera held sway with its poor artificialities; towards the 
middle, the supremacy of the Italians was overthrown after 
the battle between Handel and Bononcini ; and the reform 
of opera under Gllick despite the opposition of Piccinni 
paved the way towards the masterpieces of Mozart. In 
the meantime, Bach had explored contrapuntal form, 
Handel had shown the great possibilities of choral writing, 
and at the end of the century the Muse of the young 
Beethoven was just discernible. 

Painting, it is true, had suffered a decline. Watteau had 
died under the Regency, and his place had been taken by 
Lancret, Boucher, Fragonard and Nattier, executors of 
delicate trivialities. In Venice, Antonio Canale, Guard! and 
Tiepolo portrayed the taste of the day and therefore gained 
greater popularity than their merits perhaps deserved. The 
English school begun by Hogarth came into prominence 
only at the end of the Century with Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough and Raeburn. 

It was indeed significant that morbid taste and intellec- 
tual refinement never marred the decorative character of 
pictorial subjects. Charming pastorals, cheerful revels, and 
ordered landscape pageantry, revealed the transparency of 
artistic thoughts. Art was pictorial, decorative, formal; it 
did not seek to probe into the evils of the day, it did not 
attempt to elucidate the mysteries of its craft or the cause 
of its existence. It was content to decorate. 

In the same way as art lacked profoundity, the men and 
women of the Eighteenth Century lived only on the surface 
of life. Emotion itself became a pose that never clouded 
the serenity of their thoughts. To be polite was to be 
virtuous; to be virtuous was unnecessary; social manners 
indicated the nobleman, elegant attire adorned him; 
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eccentric mannerisms were party tricks ; and in the salon, 
conversation became fugal. 

The Eighteenth Century, then, taken as a whole, and 
judged by the positive achievements rather than by its 
failures, was an admirable age. People were humane, cul- 
tured, progressive ; they were tolerant, cynical, urbane, and 
yet not divorced from the world. Why was it, that in this 
Europe of apparent good sense, adventurers could find their 
greatest scope and opportunity? 

However sweet life might have been in the Eighteenth 
Century, and however ordered society might have appeared 
to be, there were a few men who could not be content 
with the docile acceptance of existence. Instead of enjoying 
the ordered tranquillity of a cultured life spent in the 
palace, the chateau or the country house, they felt impelled, 
perhaps by the very excess of their talents, to flit from 
point to point, tasting a little of the glamour here, sipping 
a little of the joys there, and never obtaining a real satis- 
faction anywhere. Such are called adventurers. 

The adventurer is fundamentally a man who needs no 
fixed abode. He is the supreme opportunist, drifting from 
town to town, from country to country, occasionally living 
by his profession, but more often by the exercise of his 
wits. No occupation can retain him long in one place, for 
pleasures and immediate satisfaction tire him and force 
him to seek further distractions in another sphere. Believing 
in his fortune or his destiny, he is ever ready to set out 
for pastures new, convinced that good mother-luck will 
always be present to provide him with his immediate 
necessaries. He lives carelessly, never heeds the future, and 
never makes provision for his own old age or for barren 
times. 
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So much confidence has he in his star that he often comes 
to deprecate his own talents, and in consequence, he is 
disinclined to settle down to the exercise of that profession 
to which he is most suited. Whenever he begins something 
new, he is an enthusiast, but so diverse are his interests, so 
flexible is his mind, and so changing is his environment, 
that enthusiasm dies away to be aroused only when a new 
opportunity is presented. No thought of obligation to 
society or to his environment prevents him from attempting 
to satisfy his immediate desires. For him there is no fixed 
society, no fixed moral or social order; life is but a stream 
of incidents, into which he plunges for the sheer joy of 
dabbling in its sparkling waters and of feeling new sensations . 

He is naturally non-moral: his conduct is determined 
by his own impulse ; his success is attained by gratification 
of his pleasures. His personal advancement comes first, 
and morality is relegated to a second place if indeed it 
occupies any place in his philosophy. Yet so emancipated 
is he from the world in which he lives, that his own 
advancement seems barren once it has been gained, and 
he becomes penitent and mistrustful of his own value in 
the face of this tireless social flux. 

Adventurers are therefore not incorrigible, and more 
than one had moments when they decided to abandon the 
pleasant husk of existence for the quiet seclusion of 
monastic repentance. And yet, the saving grace of realism 
prevented their immolation: monastic life would give no 
opportunity for opportunism, and adventurers are miserable 
except when trying to take advantage of opportunity. Back 
then to the cut-throat competition of existence, and 
cynicism displaces repentance. 

This cynicism in turn leads naturally to tolerance; and 
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the adventurer is ever tolerant of all men, of all innovations, 
and above all of new ideas. Jealousy has no place in his 
mentality except when some more fortunate being steps 
between him and his star. No sordid avarice clouds the 
brilliance of his affections ; he is never tied down to one 
position, never shut in by the narrow orbit of family life, 
and he never surrenders his personal liberty for the sake of 
passion. He is generous when in funds, avaricious only 
when he is poor, and at every stage of his career he is ready 
to jeopardize his very existence on the turn of a card or the 
throw of a die. Of this sense of insecurity, which urges him 
to his final ruin, he is unaware: luck has never abandoned 
him in the past else he would not still be alive. Why should 
it ever abandon him in the future? 

Unfortunately he is so divorced from time and place, 
that he forgets that he himself is changing. When young, 
his luck abides, for he is quick to recognize opportunity, 
lightning in decision, and ruthless in execution. Above all, 
the charm of his youth covers up his indiscretions, and the 
tolerance of older men and the tenderness of fair women 
often save him from the results of his worst mistakes. As 
he grows older, his mental liveliness deserts him, he is 
less able to squeeze the utmost profit from any transaction, 
and his contemporaries make less allowance for his errors 
of judgment. Luck deserts him. Most adventurers die 
destitute. 

Perhaps the strangest feature of all, is the adventurer's 
reluctance to abandon hope or to give up the struggle, 
even when his resources are exhausted or when the grossest 
of his actions has been found out and he stands in peril of 
losing his liberty for ever. He never gives up hope because 
he will never give up life. A real adventurer seldom commits 
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suicide. Even in misery he frequently believes himself to 
be happy, and in this he is nobler than many a saint. 

The great adventurers of history have created an aurora 
around them by the altitude of their flight and the sudden- 
ness of their fall, but in all walks of life there is the adven- 
turer. Every village has the odd-job-man who will undertake 
with a cheerful countenance no matter what. The adven- 
turer is the odd-job-man of the world, but unlike his village 
counterpart, he is willing to undertake anything, even that 
which lies beyond his own capabilities. 

In the twilight of the ancien regime flitted the adven- 
turer-bat, hungry for excitement and feeding upon die 
tasty morsels that in clouds infested the hollow colonnades 
of royal palaces, aristocratic mansions, and the parks of 
opulent gentlemen. Society spread out as a rich feeding 
ground, and in spite of the cultured serenity, the political 
benevolence, and the moderate prosperity of the period, 
it furnished happy hunting for the unscrupulous man or 
woman. 

In the realms of statecraft, the character and ideas of 
the monarchs themselves opened the way to corruption. 
Catherine the Great was avid of the excitement for new 
faces and new experiences; at the Iberian courts, political 
favourites blossomed as in a hot-house and died as quickly; 
after the death of Louis XIV, France became the prey of 
greedy parasites and was saved from ruin only by the 
honest efforts of the professional classes. England was the 
most prosperous country in Europe, but courtly intrigues, 
Jacobite rebellions, financial uncertainty, army contracts, 
and the system of placemen in Parliament, offered a pretty 
picking. The country was ruled by those who offered bribes 
and those who accepted them; only exiled Bolingbroke and 
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eccentric Chatham inveighed against the general corruption. 
This absence of any real sense of patriotism though it 
might spread knowledge and induce cultural reciprocity 
opened in a political sphere great careers for adventurers. 

For the most part, the very monarchs were strangers in 
the lands they ruled. The death of Queen Anne left a 
vacant throne for an Elector of Hanover, who could 
speak but a few words of English and who was prevented 
only with great difficulty from running away. Spain was 
governed by the Frenchman, Philip V, and his Italian wife, 
Elizabeth Farnese; their successor came from Naples. The 
Crown of Sweden was placed upon the head of Frederick, 
formerly Landgrave of Hesse, of the Holsteiner Adolphus 
Frederick, and of the French general Bernadotte. The 
German Baron de Neuhoff became King of Corsica ; two 
Kings of Poland were Saxons ; Catherine the Great was a 
Princess of Anhalt ; and the Emperor Francis I had been in 
turn Duke of Lorraine and Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

By some strange irony of fate, it happened that the 
Eighteenth-century monarchs were, with a few exceptions, 
unfitted to perform the tasks that they contemplated. 
Despite the sincerity of many to act as benevolent despots 
under control, the nature of the government and the 
absence of a trained bureaucracy forced them to grant 
extraordinary powers to a number of officials or favourites. 
In addition, the multitude of their plans and the magnitude 
of the task before them if the antien regime was to be 
transformed into a modern, efficient, centralized state 
called into existence a host of advisers. 

Frederick of Prussia, Joseph of Austria, and Leopold of 
Tuscany, it is true, would tolerate no omnipotent secre- 
taries of state. All other Sovereigns fell into the hands of 
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grand viziers, party caucuses, flattering sycophants, or court 
favourites. Many of them were divorced from their people 
by reason of their foreign origin, but all found it difficult 
to have confidence in the impartiality of those men produced 
by the countries that they ruled. This feature of political 
life and the lack of patriotism existing all over Europe 
made it easy for a man of one country to become the 
minister of another. 

Italian Alberoni and Dutch-born Ripperda were ministers 
of Spain. Russians acknowledged that their greatest 
Foreign Secretary was the German, Count Osterman. 
Sir John Acton became Prime Minister at Naples. The 
American Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, was for 
many years the right-hand man of the Elector of Bavaria. 
Necker, a Protestant Swiss, was twice called to power in 
France despite the fact that the Edict of Nantes had been 
revoked ; and in the national enthusiasm engendered by the 
French Revolution, Tom Paine was elected a member of 
the Convention. 

Easy as it was for an adventurer to attain a high rank 
in the realm of statecraft, it was even easier to achieve 
success as a financier. Nowhere, save perhaps in England 
and Prussia, was there a sound financial system when 
Louis XIV died; and in England, Walpole demanded 
twenty years of peace, in order to allow the country to 
recuperate from the effects of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. Even the business acumen of the new mercantile 
class failed to stave off financial crises, and the hysterical 
speculations during the fatal South Sea Bubble revealed 
the precariousness of the economic foundation of society. 

France was bankrupt; and except during the short and 
exotic period of John Law's reign, the national budget was 
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balanced only once between the death of the Grand 
Monarch and the rise of the Little Corporal. In Austria, 
Maria Theresa spent much of her time in persuading her 
subjects to provide sufficient means to support an adequate 
army. In Russia, Catherine the Great relied upon inflation, 
and copied her predecessor Peter in debasing the coinage 
she had established. In Poland there was no State budget; 
and in the Iberian Peninsula, production had to be created 
before it could be taxed. The great commercial republics 
of Venice and Genoa were on the decline ; and the German 
princelings were forced to sell soldiers in order to gild 
their petty crowns. Everywhere loans and temporary 
financial shifts provided the administration with revenue. 
Both in England and in France extraordinary expenditure 
was often met by the profits of a State lottery; and in Rome, 
Clement XII used his prerogative to impose a tax on those 
who played lotto. 

Whenever the State declared war, the adventurer was 
provided with another scope for his ingenuity. The levy 
and maintenance of troops enabled him to act as crimp, 
professional recruiter, army contractor or money-lender. 
Military supplies, when cornered, yielded a high profit, and 
the smuggling of contraband goods kept a legion of sailors 
and peasants employed. The right of selling commissions 
in the army, a perquisite usually reserved for the mistress 
of the commander-in-chief, could easily be usurped by any 
clever gentleman. 

The profession of arms also offered possibilities to 
anyone of talent irrespective of his nationality. The Prince 
de Ligne expressed his delight at the behaviour of some 
fifteen thousand French deserters who fought for Austria 
against the Turks in the campaign of 1788. The armies 
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employed by England to suppress the revolt of the American 
colonies consisted chiefly of German mercenaries. Nor 
was it impossible for the higher ranks in the army to be 
bestowed upon foreigners. During the Seven Years' War, 
the English government borrowed a general from Frederick 
of Prussia. The greatest Marshal in France in this century, 
Maurice of Saxony, was the illegitimate son of Augustus the 
Strong ; the saviour of the Hapsburg Empire, Eugene, Prince 
of Savoy- Carignano, was born in Paris; the most successful 
generals of Russia were Westphalian Miinnich and Jacobite 
Keith; Loudon, who captured Belgrade for Joseph II, 
came from Livonia; and the French Comte de Bonneval 
reorganized the armies of the Sultan. 

Not only did every monarch feel it incumbent upon him 
to uphold the dignity of his state by force of arms, but the 
very conception of his own authority obliged him to 
surround himself with all the pomp of the Grand Monarch 
and to patronize literature and the arts. The Palace of 
Versailles became the symbol of sovereignty and in every 
tiny capital of Europe, architects, painters, sculptors, 
engineers and artisans, were imported from no matter 
where and often irrespective of their merits, to provide 
an imitation of Mansard's masterpiece. Once the palace 
was built, a fresh importation took place of poetasters, 
musicians, dramatists, comedy- writers, singers, dancers, 
and general entertainers. In other words, the new palace 
was thrown open to the adventurer and his friends, provided 
that they possessed a few social graces. 

These attempts to obtain a true culture s the cosmopoli- 
tanism of the era, the universality of the French language, 
the sympathetic welcome to foreign thought, and the 
common background of good manners, provided a, magnifi- 
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cently lighted stage upon which the adventurer might strut. 
In the intellectual world, eclecticism was the rule and 
novelty its own virtue. The gentlemen who read the 
French Encyclopaedia with avidity, the mistresses of 
brilliant salons, and the courtiers who accompanied 
Catherine on her fantastic voyage to the Crimea or who 
amused Frederick William with hawdy stories in the 
Smoking Parliament, were all accepted at their face value. 

Sincere and cynical at the same time, the intellectual of 
the Eighteenth Century welcomed the fine figure of a man, 
the coquetry of a courtesan, a new philosophy from the East, 
or a genuine business proposition, with equal enthusiasm. 
It is therefore not surprising to find, in this age before 
the advent of liberalism and equality, men and women who 
emerged from comparative obscurity to mount the pinnacle 
of fame. 

Aristocracy with its attendant privileges still existed, 
but everywhere it was being diluted by the soldier, 
the prosperous merchant and the professional adventurer. 
In England a series of aristocrats had been created first by 
the monastic endowments, then by the Commonwealth 
speculations in land, and lastly by the new colonial and 
maritime fortunes. In France, Richelieu had inaugurated a 
professional nobility parallel to the old noblesse; in 
Prussia personal efficiency overruled the claims of lineage ; 
and in the eyes of the last two regnant Empresses of Russia 
a virile man was worth more than all the blue blood of 
Muscovy. 

The path of the lowly born was also made easy by the 
universal credulity of the century, the craving for novelty, 
and the sincere regard for talent. In England, Nelson, the 
greatest admiral, was the son of a country parson ; Adam 
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Smith, the greatest economist, was the son of a customs' 
officer at Kirkcaldy; Edmund Burke, the greatest orator, 
was the son of a poor attorney in Dublin ; Gainsborough 
with the possible exception of Reynolds the greatest 
painter, was the son of a crape-maker and smuggler. The 
epitaph on Handel's tomb in Westminster Abbey does not 
state that his father was a barber-surgeon. 

In France also, men of low birth attained the highest 
positions: Dubois' father was an apothecary, Fleury's a tax- 
collector, Rousseau's a Genevan watchmaker. The music- 
master of proud Marie Antoinette, Gliick, was the son of a 
gamekeeper. Spain was ruled by Cardinal Alberoni, who 
was bred in a market garden; and Carvalho, who died as 
Marquez de Pombal, once served as a private in the 
Portuguese militia. At the other end of Europe, Potemkin, 
Prince of the Taurus, preferred not to mention his birth, 
and Biren, Duke of Courland, confessed that his grand- 
father had been a groom in the stables. 

If the paths to success were open to the man of low birth, 
they were necessarily open to the adventurer, not only 
to the soldier, the sailor, the statesman and the artist, but 
to anyone who showed more than average ability in any 
subject, as for example in scientific charlatanism. Voltaire 
might playfully invent far-fetched theories to explain 
geological peculiarities, but the ordinary gentleman, who 
was inclined to dabble in laboratory experiments, could 
easily be deceived by the most extraordinary claims of 
science. 

The man who asserted that he could transmute base 
metals into gold and could enlarge diamonds, won the 
ear of the man of intelligence, of the rascal, and of him 
who had little confidence in the economic future. Few 
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intellectuals believed in the existence of God, and rather 
than be tortured with doubts concerning the immortality 
of the soul, they endeavoured to perpetuate their earthly 
existence with an Elixir of Life conveniently provided for 
their credulity by a Saint- Germain or a Cagliostro. 

As soon as it was believed that the secret of perpetual 
youth was at hand, what more might not be expected from 
the pseudo-scientist? Catherine the Great led the fashion 
for the patronage of new-fangled scientific cures, when she 
insisted that she and her son should be the first to be 
inoculated against small-pox. After such a display of 
confidence in science, what people at her court with the 
well-equipped hospital on the one side, and the belief in 
the efficacy of a brew of toads and frogs on the other 
could forbear to go to quacks in order to have their beauty 
preserved, or to obtain children? Similarly, the fashionable 
ladies of Paris, who had heard stories of the fabulous cures 
effected by the Viennese Dr. Mesmer by means of his 
animal magnetism, besieged him in his house and passed 
hours awaiting the entrance of the great man, who was 
usually dressed up as an astrologer. 

Esoteric knowledge was deemed to possess some quality 
not usually found in ordinary medicine. Reason may have 
been the God of the intellectuals but it was certainly not their 
inspiration, and in the absence of a personal God who could 
supply a satisfying communion with their fellow-men, 
they were prepared to indulge in the unsubstantial cere- 
monial of secret societies, and to haunt the occult temples 
of Egyptian Freemasonry and Illuminism. When such an 
unorthodox form of mysticism becomes fashionable, 
tolerance in religious matters supplants bigotry and 
enthusiasm. 
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The peaceful suppression of the Jesuits in most Catholic 
countries in Europe is but an indication of the extent to 
which the prestige of organized religion had sunk. More 
important still was the fact that the very soul of the Church 
had departed, and to those men and women who prided 
themselves on their culture, on their ability to think for 
themselves, and on their sensibility of emotion, enthusiasm 
was an anathema. Hume was only voicing their sentiments 
when he called religious enthusiasm a compound of hope, 
pride, presumption, with a warm imagination together 
with ignorance. 

It was only natural that such men and women, hopeful, . 
proud and presumptuous as they were, should let their 
imagination turn into less uncertain channels than religious 
speculation, in order to cure themselves of their ignorance. 
Instead of the Bible they read the Encyclopaedias, and when 
they discovered that such works of reference could not 
give them fundamental wisdom and the truth concerning 
their existence, they tried mysticism and occultism. An 
adventurer, skilled in new conjuring tricks, respectable 
necromancy, and in the production of spiritualistic 
phenomena, was sure of as warm a welcome in any house- 
hold as a Bishop would have been in the Middle Ages. 

Where religious thought ceased to exist, cynicism 
reigned supreme. No rational person, in fact, was expected 
to take either himself or his neighbours seriously. In this 
way, when the elegant dandy or specious rogue attempted to 
insinuate himself into the charmed circle of brilliant men 
and lovely women, he was not spurned as beneath contempt, 
but ironically invited to caper, to flirt, to talk, in order 
to hasten the tedious minute. 

Finally, it was an age of feminine intrigue, feminine 
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learning and feminine beauty. England must be considered 
fortunate that such influence predominated only at the 
beginning of the century Queen Anne with Duchess 
Sarah and Mrs. Masham, and Caroline of Anspach. Three 
Queens held the fate of Spain in their hands, and they 
governed the country sadly if their efforts be compared 
with the rule of that great matriarch Maria Theresa. The 
troubles of Saxony and Poland were largely attributed to 
Augustus the Strong's excessive devotion to women and 
wine. Eberhardt Ludwig of Wiirttemberg practically abdi- 
cated in favour of Wilhelmine von Gravenitz, and Carl 
Eugen abandoned all restraint. A monstrous regiment of 
women governed Russia: Catherine I, Anne, Elizabeth, 
Catherine II ; tsars and heirs to the throne were put aside 
and the inevitable succession of lusty favourites followed. 

In France it might almost be said that Versailles was built 
not as the palace of a mighty monarch but as a temple of 
Venus adjacent lies the house of the Sons of France: 
and in the clattering galleries and thronging ante-rooms of 
this modern Persepolis, woman reigned supreme. The 
virtuous Maria Theresa had to sink her pride and send 
Prince Kaunitz to toady to the Pompadour if the Empire 
was to regain possession of Silesia. Even the misanthropic 
Voltaire accepted a patroness and owed to her his election 
to the Academy, "from which," he wrote, "I concluded 
that it was better, in order to make the most trifling 
fortune, to speak four words to a King's mistress than to 
write one hundred volumes." Where the petticoat reigned, 
the adventurer could flourish; and thus, a Casanova could 
be regarded as a feature of the age and not as a phenomenon. 

The adventurer, in fact, found everything ready for him ; 
a society at once self-satisfied, sufficiently contented, and 
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urbane; men and women tolerant, ready to be amused, 
and disposed rather to discuss than to dismiss ; needy courts ; 
an absence of social barriers; a complete lack of patriotism ; 
indifference towards religion ; uncertainty in the economic 
sphere ; petticoat government ; and in every walk of life, 
an affectation of brilliance covered by a naked artificiality. 
Strip the culture of the Eighteenth Century of its 
artificiality, and a Goethe stands revealed, the apotheosis 
of two centuries of culture; but take the society of that 
century, strip it of its resilience and its affectation, and 
against the background in high hard relief, stands the figure 
of Nabulione Buonaparte, the greatest of all adventurers. 
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URING A SPRING night of the year 1694, two 
men drew swords in Bloomsbury Square. After a 
single pass, one fell dead; the watch was called and the 
surviving duellist was arrested and hurried off to prison 
to await his trial on the charge of murder. The duel had 
taken place over a certain society lady; Beau Wilson had 
claimed satisfaction, and was killed by a young man of 
twenty-three, John Law. 

Law's father, who had died ten years previously, was a 
goldsmith and hanker of Edinburgh, who prospered 
sufficiently to buy the estate of Lauriston. His mother was 
a scion of the house of Argyll. After an education consisting 
of the study of mathematics and the works of Mun and 



A CARICATURE OF JOHN LAW 

The financier, holding a heavy purse in his right hand, is seated behind 
a cauldron which a demon heats by burning billets of various bubble 
schemes. Diogenes with the aid of a lantern is seeking an honest man in 
Paris and finds only fools like the blockhead who is putting a handful 
of gold into the cauldron. VANITY displays a picture of Icarus falling 
from the clouds the symbol of a bankrupt adventurer. Behind her, 
ENVY gnaws the head of a serpent, and on the other side of the plate a 
harassed female holds a torch of straw to illustrate the short lived joy 
of the rabble. DESPAIR, with torch and dagger waits to seize the blockhead 
who has melted away all his wealth. GLUTTONY mounted on a sow 
laments his ruin. A satyr curses the shares, which, like the scorpion he 
holds, have a venemous tail. FOLLY, flying through the air is about to 
place on Law's head a crown of peacocks' feathers and thistles, and in 
the bottom right hand corner stands the DEVIL who is turning all paper 
schemes into smoke. 
This caricature appeared in the Hague during September 1720. 
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Locke, John Law of Lauriston "became nicely expert in all 
manner of debaucheries," and ran heavily into debt. Too 
active to enter into his father's sober business, he drifted 
to London, where he lived by the exercise of his wits at 
the gambling tables, or by the subtle flattery of those ladies 
who admired his good looks, his extravagant dress, and his 
courtly manners. 

In prison, he was visited by many friends, who all 
promised to do their best for him: some bribed the jury, 
others conferred with lawyers in the hope of proving that 
the duel was not premeditated but had taken place in the 
heat of the moment. The case was heard at the Old Bailey 
and lasted three days. Despite the testimony of his friends, 
the bribery of the jurymen, and his own plea that he had 
not intended to kill his adversary, Law was found guilty 
of wilful murder and was sentenced to death by hanging. 

In despair he awaited the day of execution. At the last 
moment, however, a certain royal princess interceded on 
his behalf with His Majesty King William III, who of his 
royal grace granted a pardon. Law was forthwith released. 
He was shrewd enough to realize that he would incur a 
similar danger, if he continued to live in the drawing-rooms 
of the rich, and he consequently resolved to adopt a 
profession. As he was well versed in mathematics and 
economics, he believed that he could make himself useful 
to his countryman William Paterson, then engaged with 
plans for the foundation of the Bank of England. Paterson 
recognized Law's talents, but resentful of his youthful 
criticism, expressed his regret that he would be unable 
to employ him in any useful capacity. 

In the meantime, the brother of Beau Wilson appealed 
against the royal pardon, and Law was again arrested and 
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committed to the King's Bench Prison. The second trial 
was exactly similar to the first: he was found guilty of 
murder and was sentenced to death. Day after day he 
passed still hoping for some intercession by the princess 
who had saved him on the former occasion ; but there was 
never an answer to his desperate appeals. 

On the evening before the day fixed for the execution, 
however, the gaoler entered his cell, gave him a suit of 
black cloth, and told him to dress and follow him. After a 
seemingly interminable walk through secret passages, the 
gaoler unbolted a door and led him once more into ,the 
fresh air, down to the banks of the Thames. There they 
took a small boat and rowed out to a barque due to sail for 
Holland on the following morning. The princess had again 
come to his assistance and apparently given orders for his 
escape indeed she had done far more, because Law found 
on board the vessel a chest containing a considerable sum 
of money. 

He arrived safely in Amsterdam, and read a few weeks 
later that a reward of fifty pounds was offered to anyone 
who could give information leading to his arrest. This 
appeal was followed by his personal description: "Aged 
twenty-five, a very tall, black, lean, man, well-shaped, 
above six feet, large pock-holes on his face, big high nose, 
speaks loud and broad." 

In the outline, this description was accurate, although 
it was no doubt intended to assist Law to evade justice. 
He was certainly a man of commanding presence, not 
noticeably lean, but graceful in movement and of fine 
proportions. The smallpox he had once contracted had 
left marks on his face. His speaking voice could not be 
called loud; it was, on the other hand, exceptionally 
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musical, with a compelling tone & fact to which no doubt 
he owed much of his subsequent success. Still less was 
he "black," since the portrait of him by Alexis Belle shows 
a man of fair complexion with greyish eyes surmounted 
by eyebrows of almost a flaxen hue. On the whole, his 
face was rather thin, perhaps even a little drawn ; his nose 
aquiline and delicately shaped; his chin firm and decisive. 
By all who saw him he was considered to be handsome and 
winning. Through his long stay in London, he had lost 
almost every trace of his original Scottish accent, but when 
he lived in Paris, he was noticed to speak French rather 
as a Scotsman than as an Englishman. Owing to these 
inaccuracies in his personal description, no-one paid the 
slightest attention to him, and he became a clerk in the 
Residency where he began to study banking. 

The Bank of Amsterdam enjoyed an enviable reputation 
throughout the world. When a merchant deposited gold, 
the clerk weighed it, and issued a note, promising to pay 
on sight to the bearer a sum of gold of the same weight 
and of the same fineness as that which had been deposited. 
Since gold and silver coins were rarely uniform either in 
weight or size, and were cumbersome to carry in large 
quantities, they had almost fallen into disuse, in favour of 
Bank-notes. 

This point was carefully noted by John Law, who asked 
himself at the same time whether the Bank had any gold 
in its coffers or not. How could anyone tell, when no 
one wanted it? This consideration led him to conclude 
that land, for example, would serve equally well as a 
cover for the notes. Another feature of commercial life 
in Holland, which struck the enquiring Scot, was the 
fact that any respectable trader could obtain as much credit 
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as he wished from other merchants. Seeing that commerce 
was in an even more flourishing condition in Amsterdam 
than in London, he arrived at the dangerous conclusion 
that the volume of trade increases in proportion with the 
amount of credit available. 

Having learnt all he could from the Bank of Amsterdam, 
the adventurer journeyed to Genoa to study the workings 
of the Bank of St. George. The methods of this second 
bank was not so advanced as the first, and Law turned his 
attention to the gambling table. Uniformly successful, he 
moved on to that paradise of adventurers, Venice. Here he 
was in his element: in the big gambling house in the Square 
of St. Mark, people played high and played badly. The 
Scotsman possessed a natural facility for rapid calculation, 
and his mathematical studies had taught him the rudiments 
of the law of averages . He quickly applied his intelligence 
to the task of estimating the course of play, and with the 
coolness of the professional gambler, he won enormous 
sums and was able to buy a house of notable magnificence. 
Unfortunately his invariable success awoke suspicion: fewer 
and fewer people cared to play when he was at the tables, 
and the police began to enquire into his actions. 

Since he had no wish to see the inside of another prison, 
he sold his house and left for Florence. After a short visit 
to Rome, he returned to Genoa, where he received a letter 
from his younger brother William. He learnt that his 
mother was growing old and wished to see him once more 
before she died, so that they might arrange together all 
the family matters. 

On his arrival in Edinburgh during the summer of 1700, 
John Law found the economic position of Scotland in a sad 
state owing to the failure of the Darien scheme, promoted 
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by William Paterson, to exploit the colonial products of 
Central America for the benefit of Scottish investors. Huge 
sums of money had been poured into this enterprise, but 
the initial expedition had come to a disastrous end. The 
country was now virtually bankrupt, capital was being 
invested abroad and emigration had reached its apex. 

Law immediately joined Paterson in demanding an act 
of Parliament to allow the formation of a Council of Trade, 
the objects of which were to develop trade, fisheries and 
manufactures, to repair bridges and roads, and to create 
monopolies. The capital necessary to begin such under- 
takings was to be based on land and the revenues of bishops. 
Although the scheme had the support of many important 
persons, it was rejected by the government. 

Law wrote some enterprising pamphlets on the value 
of this land money, called Considerations on legal tender and 
trade, Considerations and proposals to supplement the present 
scarcity of currency, and Money and trade considered. These 
works were based on his original idea that trade increases 
with the amount of credit available. He reasoned as follows : 
national power and wealth consist in the number of people 
employed and the number of magazines of goods. These 
depend in turn on trade ; trade depends on money, because 
a greater sum of money can employ more people and buy 
more magazines of goods. Money can be replaced by 
credit, and therefore, if a bank is founded for the 
purpose of giving credit, the country will become rich. 
The fallacy of this reasoning lies in the fact that trade calls 
for credits, and credits do not necessarily create trade; 
that is to say, money is the result and not the cause of 
trade. 

After the Act of Union with England in 1707, Law left 
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Edinburgh and approached Godolphin, the financial adviser 
of the British Government, on the subject of a land-bank. 
Godolphin was timid, and when someone described the 
land-bank as a sand-bank on which the vessel of state 
would surely be wrecked, Law was ridiculed. Back in 
Scotland, he met Lady Catherine Knollys, daughter of the 
third Earl of Banbury. Some say that a marriage was never 
solemnized, but she acted as his wife for more than twenty 
years and bore him one son and one daughter. The union 
was never a success: she was neurotic, and he was too busy 
to cultivate domestic bliss. Their conjugal life was spent 
in palaces, and they never had the opportunity to enjoy 
mutual companionship. 

With Lady Catherine, Law left Edinburgh for Brussels, 
where he found the gambling easy and profitable, despite 
the dishonesty of the other players who avoided their debts 
either by passing counterfeit coins or by taking refuge in 
that part of the city, where no-one would interfere with 
their liberty. Having exhausted all possibilities of Belgium, 
he went on to Paris, still in the hope that he would be 
allowed to found his ideal bank. 

Thanks to the acquaintances he made at the gambling tables, 
and some novel eighteen-louis gold plaques he had brought 
with him, he was introduced to the Duke of Orleans, who 
was expected to become Regent as soon as the old King 
died. Orleans possessed ability, but he was always tired and 
bored, and sought consolation in champagne and women. 
His licentious life had produced such mental degeneration 
that one of his mistresses said pointedly: "God made man's 
body out of clay and, with some of the mud left over, the 
souls of princes and lackeys . ' ' 

As might well be expected, Law's first meeting with 
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the Duke took place in a house of low repute. The Duke 
was tipsy, and as he understood little of Law's reasoning, 
he passed him on to his favourite and chief adviser, the 
Abbe Dubois. Saint-Simon described Dubois as "a little, 
pitiful, wizened, herring-gutted man, in a flaxen wig, with 
a weasel's face, brightened by some intellect." "All the 
vices," he added, "perfidy, avarice, debauchery, ambition, 
flattery, fought within him for mastery." Dubois was 
engaged at that time in amassing a fortune, with which, 
as his enemies said, to obtain the Cardinal's hat, either by 
bribing the Pope or the Almighty. 

Any scheme for producing money appealed immensely 
to the Abbe, and he persuaded Orleans to give Law an 
introduction to Chamillard, the Comptroller- General of 
Finances. This worthless minister could understand nothing 
of the stranger's economics, but as the state was utterly 
bankrupt and he had exploited every known device for 
raising money, he resolved to encourage him in his 
enterprise. 

Law instantly went back to Brussels to fetch his wife, 
but on his return to Paris he found that Chamillard had 
been replaced in his office by Desmarets, an able man, the 
nephew of the great Colbert. Desmarets agreed with 
Chamillard that any new expedient was worth trying, and 
consequently spoke to Louis XIV of the Scotsman who had 
come to save France from insolvency. The King would not 
listen: he said that as Law was not a Catholic, he must be 
a Huguenot, and should therefore be expelled or converted, 
in accordance with the decrees revoking the Edict of Nantes . 
On the following morning, d' Argenson, the Chief of Police, 
called on Law and requested him to leave the Kingdom 
within twenty-four hours. 
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In reality, the Scotsman was expelled because he had 
won too much money from persons connected with the 
court, and from others who claimed relationship with the 
Chief of Police. Law resented this crude treatment, 
especially as he had persuaded himself that he had come 
to France to save the state from bankruptcy. But discretion 
urged flight, and accompanied by his wife, he made speed 
to Havre and embarked for Genoa, a place that he previously 
had found congenial. 

After making a little money at the tables, he left the 
Serene Republic and went on to Rome where he put his 
plans for a land-bank before the competent minister, who 
instantly rejected them. Wandering back to Venice, he 
met the Prince de Conti, who was so impressed by his 
schemes that he consented to approach Desmarets again, 
but de Conti died before any answer was made. 

Law returned to Genoa, nominally to be nearer France 
when he should be called upon to save the finances of that 
improvident monarchy. Soon after his arrival, he learnt 
that the French government had adopted the expedient 
of melting down the currency and remaking it heavily 
adulterated with base metal. The early intimation of this 
plan gave him the opportunity to carry out a financial trans- 
action on the Exchange. He won at least a million livres, 
a gain so great, that the police were informed and he had 
to flee once more. 

Had Law rested content with his fortune, he would have 
been the most successful of the Eighteenth-century adven- 
turers, but like every adventurer he could never rest 
content. He still was seized with the idea of founding banks 
so that everyone could be rich, himself among them. Back 
to Venice he went and approached the Senators with his 
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scheme, but the corpulent Senators laughed at him and 
said that they wanted no new scheme, since their bank 
was not only the finest in the world but could never be 
bettered. 

Law had an interview with the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
at Florence; this worthy creature, lying half-drunk in bed, 
understood nothing. Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, 
listened carefully and cautiously replied that he was not 
rich enough to be ruined. Law gambled considerably at 
Turin, won some money and was promptly expelled. 
The Duke of Brunswick was next approached, but he was 
not impressed; nor was the Elector of Saxony. The Duke 
of Weimar preferred soldiers to finance; the Duke of 
Gotha liked history and not economics ; the Margrave of 
Anspach ironically gave the stranger a gold medal and 
proposed he should go to Vienna. 

Law presented a memoir to the Emperor Charles VI, 
and the Emperor in return granted him an audience. 
Law found him fat and friendly, but he was told soon after 
that His Majesty had indeed the intention of founding a 
bank, but not on the lines that the Scotsman had suggested. 

oo 

After fruitless wanderings in Hungary and in Bavaria, Law 
was received by the Grand Duke of Wiirttemburg, a 
licentious but kind-hearted man, who similarly rejected 
the new financial schemes. The Duke had a predilection 
for driving his own horses from the box of his coach, and 
Law could not help remarking that he understood quad- 
rupeds better than banking. 

At Stuttgart, in August 17 1, the Scotsman learnt to his 
immense joy that Louis XIV was dying. The heir to the 
throne of France was Louis' great-grandson, a boy of five 
years. It was known that during the years of minority, the 
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boy's uncle, the Duke of Orleans, would become Regent. 
This suited Law admirably, and he departed at once for 
London, first to obtain confirmation of his royal pardon 
and secondly to arrange his private affairs with his brother 
William. 

October 1 7 1 found the adventurer at Paris addressing 
the Council of Finance in the Tuileries, and propounding 
his ideas for a royal bank. The Dukes of Villeroy and 
Noailles, the leading men of the government, were 
impressed with his plans. Selfishness and jealousy, however, 
were their guides, and when Villeroy, who did not under- 
stand all the details, learnt that Orleans was in favour of 
the scheme, he went into opposition. De Noailles, on the 
other hand, had ideas of his own, which incidentally were 
completely impracticable. Matters drifted on. 

Louis XIV's expenditure on palaces, mistresses, and 
aggressive wars had been very great, and at his death the 
national debt stood at the record figure of 3,000,000,000 
livres.* The annual expenditure necessary for the adminis- 
tration amounted to 148 million livres and the national 
income was about the same ; it was in consequence impossible 
to pay the interest on the debt. Some, like the Duke of 
Saint-Simon, thought that the wisest course of action would 
be to convoke the States- General and declare a moratorium, 
but those who were supporting the Regent advocated some 
attempt to meet all obligations. 

A visa, or examination of the State liabilities, was set 

* The average value of the livre during the whole of this period 
equalled one English shilling, but it was subject to great fluctuations 
according to whether the silver was debased: when the livre was 
coined at 80 to the mark of silver, it was worth sixpence. It appears 
never to have been purer than 28 to the mark, when it would have 
been worth seventeen pence. 
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on foot, and by not too creditable methods the debt was 
reduced by half. The coinage was called in and again 
debased, but this action only benefited foreign speculators. 
A chamber of justice was set up to prevent gambling, and 
new State promissory notes were issued as part-security 
for the debt an action which did little good, since the 
notes sank immediately to a quarter of their nominal 
value. It was obvious that the situation called for even 
more drastic action. 

Law proposed the creation of a royal bank which should 
manage the trade and currency of the Kingdom, collect 
taxes, and free the country from debt. Exactly how the 
bank was to clear the country from debt was not yet 
apparent, but the mere suggestion of such a liquidation 
forced the Duke of Orleans to listen to him and to lend his 
support to the proposal. When Law reiterated his promise 
to surrender half a million livres of his own money if his 
scheme was not a complete success, the opposition was 
borne down. Law was naturalized as a French subject, and on 
May 2nd, 1716, was given permission to form a private bank. 

The capital of the Bank was six million livres, divided 
into twelve hundred shares each of five thousand livres. 
This sum was to be paid in four instalments: one quarter 
in cash, and the rest in the State promissory notes. As these 
State notes stood at a quarter of their face value, the capital 
of the bank, after the first instalment had been paid on 
the shares, amounted to no more than 37^,000 livres 
which was hardly sufficient. Nevertheless, Law believed 
that such a sum was adequate, since he could add a part of 
his personal fortune to it, if the necessity arose. 

The object of the Bank was to issue notes payable at 
sight to the bearer, to discount commercial paper and bills 
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of exchange, to receive on deposit money from private 
persons, to give receipts to merchants, to transfer cash or 
credit, and to supply bills payable at sight to other bankers. 
Like the Bank of Amsterdam, John Law's Bank took coins 
at the real and not the nominal values, and his notes were 
stamped according to this principle. As these notes had a 
fixity of value unlike the government coins, they were 
greatly in demand and raised the credit of the State by 
absorbing much of its depreciated coin. Hitherto the dis- 
count rate for commercial bills was two and a half per cent 
a month ; Law reduced it to six per cent a year and afterwards 
to four. This resulted in an immense volume of business, 
and the Bank in the Rue Sainte-Avoie flourished beyond all 
expectations. 

A decree of April 1717, according to which collectors of 
taxes must receive bank-notes as payment and change them 
for specie at request, caused the note issue of Law's Bank 
to increase to over sixty million livres. He was becoming 
a hero, and people asked whether he could find another 
use for the depreciated State-paper, now that he had shown 
that it could be used for buying shares in a profitable 
banking concern. Law agreed that it might be possible 
to find further use for the State-paper, and he promised 
to create a company for the purpose a great company, 
not a wretched little shopping affair! 

At that time France owned the whole of the Mississippi 
basin. The country was more or less unexplored, but said 
to be fabulously wealthy in all mineral resources. The 
trading rights over the entire area had been granted to 
Antoine Crozat, who had found that the mineral wealth 
was not in such evidence as he had been led to believe. 
He was only too pleased to dispose of his rights. 
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In August, Law obtained permission from the Regent to 
establish the Company of Louisiana with exclusive trading 
rights over the French part of North America. This company 
had nothing whatever to do with the Bank. Its capital was 
one hundred million livres divided into shares each of 
500 livres and paid in the same way as the capital of the 
Bank had been : that is to say, a quarter in specie and three- 
quarters in promissory notes. But as these notes stood at 
a discount of 70 per cent, the shares of the new company 
soon dropped below par. Law was undeterred. He said that 
the value of the notes did not matter, provided the govern- 
ment paid the four per cent on them, and if the government 
did this, he would raise the value of the shares to parity. 
Sceptical Parisians declared that if the foreigner performed 
his promises, he would deserve "that France should raise 
statues to him." 

An extensive publicity campaign was inaugurated to 
arouse interest in the Mississippi. Engravings were poured 
forth, showing bands of savages rushing down to the coast 
to meet a French ship, "and to worship the traders as 
gods." Mountains were portrayed as made of pure gold 
or silver or copper or lead or quicksilver it did not 
matter! Reports circulated that "as these metals are very 
common and the savages know nothing of their value, they 
exchange lumps of gold and silver for European manu- 
factures, such as knives, cooking utensils, spindles, a small 
looking-glass, or even a little brandy." Pictures were pro- 
duced, entitled "the idolatrous Indians earnestly pray that 
they may receive baptism," and the public was informed 
that ' 'great care is taken of the education of their children. ' ' 
There were rumours that 1,200 native women were 
engaged in the silk industry, although the female population 
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of the whole basin probably did not exceed 1,000 adults. 

Substantial evidence was brought forward to prove that 
a rock in Arkansas was composed of pure emerald, and 
Captain La Harpe with twenty-two men was sent to take 
possession of it. Some said that silver from the New World 
was about to be assayed at the Mint, and others knew for 
certain that the treasure fleet was on its way home laden 
with riches. An old soldier called Lamothe Cadillac, who 
had been in Louisiana and who said that all these stories 
were pure invention, was packed off to the Bastille, so 
as not to spoil the share market. 

Law's venture seemed to be so prosperous that d' Argen- 
son, formerly Chief of Police and now Minister of Finance 
in the place of de Noailles, resolved to wreck it and to 
form a rival company of his own. First he debased the 
coinage in May 1718, but as this measure proved unpopular, 
he turned his attention to the formation of a powerful 
faction against Law in the Parlement of Paris, which 
resented the Regent's autocracy. Parlement duly met and 
forbade all officers of finance to accept Law's bank-notes; 
it also forbade all foreigners intriguing with the royal 
finances, and issued a personal summons against Law on 
this account. 

Parlement was supported by statute and custom, but 
the Regent knew that if Law were arrested, the Bank 
would probably collapse and the Mississippi concern, in 
which he himself was financially interested, would certainly 
prove insolvent. Law could only be saved by royal inter- 
vention, and the Regent prevailed upon the boy-King to 
decree by letters patent that Parlement should only 
remonstrate on edicts referred to them, and that within 
eight days. To prevent any farther attack of this nature 
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on his favourite, Orleans agreed to take over the Bank and 
to place it under the direct control of the Crown. From 
December 1718, then, dated the foundation of the Royal 
Bank of France. 

Checked in his first attempt to supplant the foreigner, 
d'Argenson put into operation his scheme for an c< anti- 
company." His partners were the brothers Paris from 
Grenoble, who had bought for 48^ million livres the right 
to collect the national revenue. The object of d'Argenson's 
company was ostensibly the same as that of Law's; but as 
it was known that he could make a certain three millions 
from the farming of taxes, and as the profits from Law's 
company were uncertain, the price of shares in the anti- 
company soon stood higher than those in the Mississippi 
concern. 

Law in the meantime had begun to extend the privileges 
of his company. First he bought from the government the 
monopoly of tobacco; and although he paid for this 
privilege more than 4,000,000 livres in excess of what 
usually was paid, his shareholders were delighted. Subse- 
quently he purchased the right to mine salt, and soon 
afterwards, the privilege to farm all taxes paid directly to 
the Exchequer. At the end of the year 1 7 1 8, he obtained the 
Company of Senegal, which dealt in negro slaves; in the 
following May, he took over the rights of the old and 
moribund East India Company and its diseased child, the 
China Company. In July 1719, the Company of Africa, 
formed to trade with the Barbary States, was incorporated 
into Law's Company of the West, which was henceforth 
known as the Company of the Indies. When he had secured 
the rights of the San Domingo and the Guinea Company, he 
had a virtual monopoly of the entire foreign trade of France. 
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Naturally a great increase in capital was necessary to 
obtain a controlling interest in all these concerns. Law 
therefore issued ^0,000 new shares of 5-00 livres each; 
they were taken up at a premium of ^o livres, so much 
had he appealed to the imagination of the public. In order 
to prevent favouritism, he decreed that only those who 
already held four shares in the Company of the West might 
buy one share in the Company of the Indies ; these latter 
shares therefore came to be known as daughters, while 
the former were called mothers. The daughter-shares rose 
almost at once from 5-00 to 7^0 livres. Law was sufficiently 
encouraged to buy from the government, in July 1719, 
the right of coining money for nine years. To raise capital 
to secure the privilege, ^0,000 new shares were issued. 
Only those who possessed four mother-shares and 
one daughter-share might apply for a grand-daughter. 
Needless to say, they were all sold at a thousand livres 
apiece. 

At the same time, Law announced that, from the be- 
ginning of the following year, he would pay annually two 
dividends each of six per cent, although it was supremely 
doubtful whether the profits from commerce, the Mint, 
the interest on the State debt if ever paid, and the monopoly 
of tobacco, would suffice to enable him to pay half such a 
dividend. In August 1719, he outbid the brothers Paris 
by 4,000,000 livres for the right to farm taxes, and 
henceforth the anti-company ceased to exist. Law was 
supreme. 

To crown his supremacy, he proposed nothing less than 
the extermination of the national debt. For this purpose 
he lent the government the sum of 1 5 hundred million livres 
at 3 per cent. As the Government had hitherto been paying 
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4 per cent, it was satisfied. The holders of the national debt, 
according to the financier, should also gain, because they 
could invest in the Company of the Indies, which would pay 
them 1 2 per cent annually. Law consequently placed on the 
market four successive issues of shares, each issue consisting 
of 324,000 shares, at a nominal price of 500 livres apiece, 
and in order to absorb the superabundance of State notes, 
he refused to accept payment in specie. The shares, auc- 
tioned in the premises of the Company of the Indies, which 
was back to back with the Bank now situated in the Rue 
Vivienne, were bought up to ,ooo livres each by an 
enthusiastic crowd of people in the neighbouring streets. 
"Their phalanx advanced for several days and nights 
towards the Exchange Office, like a compact column, 
which neither sleep, hunger, nor thirst could destroy. 
But at the fatal cry, which announced the delivery of the 
last share, the whole vanished at once." 

In the meantime some effort was made to develop the 
Mississippi basin. In 1718, Law sent out an engineer called 
Delatour, who planned the erection of several towns, the 
chief of which Law named New Orleans after his patron, 
the Regent. It was, however, not easy to find anyone 
willing to go out to colonize the land. In the search for 
minerals and mountains of emerald, no-one thought of 
agriculture and most of the first settlers starved to death. 
Those who survived were killed off by the natives. Such 
stories were naturally not repeated to the Parisians, who 
preferred to see pictures of the natives rushing down to 
meet the white men and begging for baptism. 

Efforts were continually made to excite public opinion 
still further. At a later date ten male savages and one 
female were brought to Paris. The men were excellent 
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hunters, and on foot pursued and caught a stag in the 
Bois de Boulogne in sight of the entire court. The lady 
was a noble descendant of "The Race of the Sun." It was 
determined that she should marry a Frenchman so that he 
might rule the country with her; hut when it was found 
out that, according to the laws of her own country, she 
had the unalienable right to put her husband to death, 
no-one could be found to marry the beauty. At last a 
Sergeant called Dubois offered his services. The marriage 
ceremony took place in Notre Dame, after she had been 
received into the Christian religion, and the couple departed 
for Louisiana. News arrived in Paris shortly afterwards 
that Dubois had been killed. Some said he had been eaten. 

The territory of Louisiana therefore remained sparsely 
populated. One hundred and eighty girls from the prison 
of St. Martin-des- Champs were then forcibly married in 
September 1719 to other gaol-birds and sent across the 
Atlantic. A fortnight later, two hundred more were 
despatched with their husbands ; and when the prisons had 
been searched to find emigrants, the streets were cleared 
of prostitutes, vagrants and beggars. Such was the mode of 
settling the wonder-land of Lousiana. 

In order to defend the colonists against the predatory 
attacks of the natives, the government formed a company 
of guards, who received the name of the Bandoliers of the 
Mississippi. These men were paid twenty sous a day; and 
when recruits did not come in fast enough, they were 
offered one pistole for every recruit they made. Conse- 
quently they organized themselves into press-gangs, each 
gang consisting of twelve men, and they scoured the streets 
armed with two pocket-pistols and a gun with bayonet 
attached. Any man who wished his enemy carried off to 
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Mississippi had only to place a piece of gold in the hand 
of a sergeant of the Bandoliers. 

The press-gangs made themselves increasingly unpopular, 
and when in the following April it was noticed that over 
five thousand people had disappeared from Paris within six 
weeks and among them some men of noble birth, the popu- 
lace rose in exasperation. Already in January 1720, it was 
apparent that this system of compulsory colonization could 
not continue, because nineteen forcibly united couples 
the girls being taken from hospitals and orphanages, since 
the prisons were empty revolted and made their escape. 
Another batch of girls at La Rochelle had to be fired upon, 
and six were killed. Henceforth, only the very young, 
when possible under the age of fifteen, were taken they 
made less trouble. In any case, it is certain that fifteen 
hundred helpless colonists were slaughtered by natives. 

Despite these little set-backs, the price of the shares in 
the Company of the Indies continued to rise. "God save 
the King and Monseigneur Law' J was the normal greeting 
of the people whenever the financier appeared in the street. 
Some nobles wore his livery so as to get better attention at 
the Bank. Ladies and gentlemen of the highest rank flocked 
to his house and paid enormous bribes to his servants if 
they would only announce their names. Even then, Law 
could only see one-tenth of the petitioners who thronged 
in the ante-room and waited half a day in the hopes of 
catching a glimpse of him. But when the Earl of Islay, later 
Duke of Argyll, came to see him, he was shown in at once, 
and found Law play-actor that he was writing a letter 
to his gardener at Lauriston concerning the planting of 
cabbages. 

Once Law gave a ball for his little daughter aged about 
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five; the Papal Nuncio, who was the first to arrive, bent 
down and kissed the maiden's hand with as much servility as 
if she had been the Holy Father. Ladies of fashion clamoured 
for the favour of being allowed to ride on the box of 
Lady Catherine's coach. Madame Boucha, unable to secure 
an invitation to meet Law at the Marquise de Surname's 
reception, drove past the house in her coach and made her 
footman shout "Fire, Fire." Law came rushing out of the 
house with his hostess, and Madame Boucha was gratified 
by a fleeting glimpse of the great man. 

The old Countess Palatine, mother of the Duke of 
Orleans, declared that a duchess went up to this foreigner 
and kissed his hand almost kneeling, and in a letter to a 
relation she cynically hinted what others might do if 
duchesses kissed only his hand. She added details of an 
intimate nature. This venerable and loquacious dowager 
also recorded a typical incident which took place during 
a reception at Law's house. He was beset on all sides by 
ladies who were asking for commercial advantages for 
members of their family. After a few hours, he was anxious 
to leave the room and made excuses, but the ladies clung 
on to his arm and refused to allow him to go, telling him 
that if he wished to leave the room for no other purpose 
than that which they believed to be the case, he had no 
reason to leave at all. Whereupon, Law took advantage 
of their permission, open and unabashed. 

The great ladies of Paris trembled in his presence, and 
one, in her embarrassment at being allowed to speak to him, 
mixed her words and asked for a conception instead of a 
concession. Law smiled and said he feared it was not 
possible just at that moment. On another occasion, his 
young son was invited to open a ball and he was given as 
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partner no lesser person than the King Louis XV ; he would 
no doubt have accepted this invitation had he not been 
prevented by a serious attack of measles. 

All through the summer of 1719 the price of the shares 
of the Mississippi Company rose by leaps and bounds, 
until in December, when the Company had been granted 
every privilege within the bounds of State sovereignty, the 
original shares of 00 livres fetched 20,000 livres apiece, 
that is to say forty times their original value. 

The stock-jobbers, who assembled in the Rue Quin- 
campoix, a narrow street fifty yards long and two yards 
broad, had hardly time to write down all the orders they 
received from their clients speculating in the great Company. 
The number of jobbers became so great that they had not 
even the space to write. A hunchback, who lent himself 
out as a writing-table, is said to have gained 150,000 livres, 
and a soldier with a particularly broad back was able to 
purchase his discharge. All the shops and cafes in the 
neighbourhood were filled with small tables for the use of 
the aristocracy and their jobbers, and the price charged 
for these tables was greater than that of ten ordinary 
dinners. 

Foreigners flocked to Paris since money was so plentiful ; 
and in September 1719, it was estimated that at least 
35-0,000, or perhaps half a million, strangers were all 
trying to make their fortunes. As there was insufficient 
transport to bring such a throng to the Capital at the same 
time, many travellers stranded at the frontier or at the ports 
speculated profitably in seats in the conveyances. 

Naturally the hotels and houses in Paris could not 
accommodate all the gamblers, and barns and warehouses 
were let out at fabulous rentals for a night's lodging. Hay 
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and straw were worth almost their weight in gold. People 
even staked out claims for bed-space under bridges and on 
doorsteps. The police and municipal government were so 
worried by the number of foreigners, that they gave their 
consent to an order according to which no stranger might 
stay in Paris for more than eight days. This was a bad policy 
as far as the finances of France were concerned, because 
those foreigners who saw their shares rise, sold out, 
converted the proceeds into bullion, and departed to their 
own country. 

The drain on specie was so great that Law prevailed 
upon the government to pass a decree, at the end of 
September 1719, that no-one might pay for shares in any- 
thing else but paper; and paper was made to bear a 
premium over gold to the extent that 1 1,000 livres of gold 
would buy only 10,000 livres of State-paper. No-one seemed 
to care; everyone was too wealthy. 

It was said that one hundred persons had gained 
20,000,000 livres each. Madame Chaumont of Namur came 
to Paris on account of a lawsuit, and although she was not 
a rich woman, she gained 100,000,000 livres. The son of 
a fellmonger got 70,000,000 livres; Dupin, the servant 
of a banker, 50,000,000; and an errand boy and general 
scrub obtained 40,000,000 and tried to become secretary 
to the King. But the waiter, Gabriel Bourdon, who had 
won 30,000,000, was far cleverer than the others: he 
cashed his fortune, went to England for a couple of years 
and came back to Paris in state as an English milord. 

Members of the French aristocracy were also affected by 
this rage for gambling. The Duke of Bourbon obtained not 
less than 60,000,000 livres in two years, and rebuilt 
Chantilly; the Duke d'Antin got 12,000,000; and the 
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Prince de Conti was angry because he made a profit of 
only 4,^00,000. The man who perhaps fared the best 
was the Abbe Dubois, still saving up for his cardinalate: 
he robbed the Treasury freely and obtained more than 
anyone. The Princess Palatine also had a flutter and was 
able to distribute 2,000,000 livres' worth of shares among 
the personal members of her household. 

She recorded how a footman who had become in- 
ordinately rich, liked sometimes to mount behind his own 
carriage to remind himself of old days. In exactly the same 
spirit, when Law's coachman gave him notice, Law told 
him to procure another driver as good as himself before he 
departed. A few days later the man returned with two 
coachmen and told his master to choose whichever he 
preferred; he himself would engage the other. Another 
successful man ordered a carriage of the finest description; 
the interior hangings were to be of the finest crimson 
velvet with a gold fringe ; and when the builder asked him 
what arms he was to paint on the door, the parvenu 
replied simply: "Oh, the finest, the very finest. 5 ' 

A successful man, born and bred in humble circumstances, 
went to a silversmith's and bought up almost the entire 
stock for a price of 400,000 livres. The loveliest articles 
he sent to his wife with instructions that they were to be 
put on the tabJe for the banquet that he was giving that 
night to very important guests. When the guests were 
shown into dinner, they were surprised to see the soup 
served in an offertory basin, the sugar in a censer, and the 
salt in a chalice. 

The Englishman Joseph Gage amassed such an immense 
fortune from the companies that he could find no reasonable 
manner of spending it. In order to obtain a position 
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compatible with his wealth, he offered Augustus the Strong 
3,000,000 sterling, if he would resign the Crown of 
Poland in his favour ; when Augustus refiised this sporting 
offer, Gage tried to buy the Island of Sardinia with all 
hereditary sovereign rights. 

Unlike Joseph Gage, Law now possessed all the power 
of a Sovereign without having asked for it. The Regent 
Orleans, only too anxious to divest himself of responsibility, 
took the financier's advice in all matters concerning the 
government of the country. In reality Law had enough to do 
with the administration of the Bank and the companies, but 
now that he enjoyed a confidence even greater than that 
which Richelieu had secured, he was quite ready to accept 
further responsibilities in order to enhance his prestige. 

Under Louis XIV offices in the government had been 
bought, and the King used to create new offices in order 
to obtain a little ready money. "When it pleases Your 
Majesty to create a new office," said the minister Pont- 
chartrain, God creates a fool to purchase it." The result 
of this policy was clearly seen in the multitude of officials 
who, under the name of wine- and tea-samplers, barrel- 
provers, truss-measurers, and other such nomenclatures, had 
the right to interfere with the liberty of the private citizen. 

Law was so strongly entrenched in power that he could 
sweep away all these officials by a simple decree. Instead 
of a host of small taxes, the incidence of which fell unequally 
upon the people, the Scotsman instituted a single royal 
tax carefully graduated according to personal wealth. In 
order to encourage trade within die Kingdom, he reduced 
the charges in the markets and quays of Paris ; he almost 
succeeded in abolishing the inland customs' houses; he 
secured free navigation on most of the rivers, and reduced 
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the duty on articles of general utility. At his instigation, 
many debtors were released from prison, a bridge was 
constructed at Blois, the Burgundy canal was begun, hos- 
pitals were supported, and barracks were built for the 
army. While he was in power, bankruptcies and company 
failures were reduced by 75- per cent. 

Most of these measures made him extremely popular with 
the people, but he still had enemies enough with whom to 
contend. In the first place, the Parlement of Paris and the 
lawyers who supported the rights of that body, were angry 
that he should have been able to prevail upon the Regent to 
deprive them of their right of remonstrance. Those who 
held to the old system of State finance and who were in- 
capable of understanding his methods, were resentful of his 
authority and timorous of the results of his policy. Lastly, 
the immense issue of paper money a sum large enough to 
enable investors to purchase blocks of shares in the 
Mississippi Company at the rate of nearly 20,000 livres 
apiece had caused a rise in the price of all commodities. 
As a result, all those who were annuitants or who depended 
for their support on fixed returns, found themselves reduced 
in circumstance and blamed Law exclusively for their 
hardships. 

At the turn of the year 1719, Law was converted to 
Roman Catholicism, solely for political reasons, and against 
the express wishes of Lady Catherine. The conversion took 
place in the Cathedral of Melun, where the Abbe Ten9in, 
who had received not less than 100,000 livres, officiated 
at the service. The result of this manoeuvre was seen a 
few days later, when Law was made Comptroller- General 
of the Finances of France. The English Ambassador, the 
Earl of Stair, who in 171$ had asked Stanhope whether 
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Law could not be employed in England, now turned against 
him principally because he was jealous of his immense 
success. He maliciously reported to his government that 
the Scotsman was boasting how he would ruin the English 
East India Company as well as the great trading concerns 
of Holland. To his intense horror, the British government 
instructed him to treat Law as if he were Prime Minister. 

Despite the Duke of Saint-Simon's pronouncement that 
Law was innocent of greed and knavery, his inordinate 
wealth became an object of jealousy throughout France. 
He was reputed to be worth at least 20,000,000 francs, 
and he possessed fourteen great and at least six lesser 
estates. From the Duke of Sully, he had purchased for 
1,700,000 livres the Marquisate of Rosny; the Cornte 
d'Evreux had sold him the County of Tancarville in 
Normandy for 800,000 livres; he held also the lands of 
Roissy, Guermonde and de la Marche, the lordship of 
Boissy, and nine other feudal estates; and he had paid the 
Marquise de Benveron 00,000 livres for the lovely villa 
of Flsle Bonne. In Paris he had moved from the Place 
Louis le Grand to the magnificent palace of Nevers, famous 
for its long gallery painted by Rubens. He was wealthy 
enough to negotiate with Lord Londonderry for the pur- 
chase of the Pitt diamond; he paid 180,000 livres for the 
Abbe Bignon's library; and it was rumoured that he would 
be created Duke of Tancarville and would receive the 
resurrected office of Grand Treasurer of France. His native 
city of Edinburgh sent him the freedom of the city in a 
gold box worth 300. 

Law's example in buying land was followed by many 
people, and land rose to five times its normal value. But 
even land would not absorb all the money that had been 
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created, and people had to squander their wealth on other 
things. Furniture and common household utensils were 
made of silver and gold; the looms for velvets, silks, 
brocades and laces, were working overtime; and so many 
women wore diamond necklaces that the use of diamonds 
was forbidden except to those who obtained special per- 
mission. Dice, biribi, faro and lansquenet, were played 
regularly, although such games were prohibited by statute. 
20,000 livres on the cast of the die was not considered 
high, and bets of as much as 60,000 livres were recorded 
on several occasions. The police made frequent raids on 
gambling houses, but no -one who was really rich was ever 
arrested. The police became very wealthy. 

The amount of money circulating in Paris was alarming. 
An early partridge was auctioned in the Rue Quincampoix 
during one of the rare lulls in the gambling rage, and was 
knocked down at 200 francs. Madame de Begond went to 
the Opera and saw a lady wonderfully attired and covered 
with large precious stones. Her face seemed familiar: it 
was her former cook. 

A landscape artist, who went to the Rue Quincampoix, 
was renowned soon after as the possessor of 3,000,000 
livres' worth of jewels, as well as of the famous diamond 
of the Comte de Noce for which he had paid 5-00,000 
livres . Later he purchased a magnificent silver dinner service, 
which had been designed for the King of Portugal. All his 
cooking utensils were of silver; ninety servants attended 
him, and his stables contained fourscore horses. Even if 
he were not at home, his table was served in full. In the 
centre of the dining-room he had artificial springs of water 
and wine, and mechanical toys were designed to move 
round offering the guests the most exotic dishes. He paid 
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100 pistoles the pint for the first peas of the year, and one 
who had acquaintance with him thought that neither 
Antony nor Augustus fared better. 

Law himself did not give many extravagant feasts or hold 
gambling parties in his house. Now that he had made a 
colossal fortune he did not care to play for sums at the 
tables, because if he won he would only be held in sus- 
picion once before he had been asked to leave France on 
this account. After he had been made Comptroller- General 
of the Finances, he stood aloof from society as far as was 
compatible with his position. The Regent noted his 
changed attitude, and remarked that since he had been 
Comptroller- General his head was turned. 

In reality Law's head was not turned, but he was very 
worried because the price of the shares in the Company 
of the Indies was now falling. This position was caused 
primarily by the foreigners who, less under the spell of 
the financier than the Parisians, thought the price of the 
shares already too high, and made haste to sell them. 
When Law first noticed this state of affairs he promised 
a dividend of 40 per cent. This promise maintained the 
value of the shares for a short time, but only long enough 
for the remaining foreigners to sell out. When notes had 
to be exchanged for bullion, Law affected promptitude in 
meeting his obligations, but the drain on the reserves of 
the Bank was soon so great, that he was forced to debase 
the currency in order to furnish a larger cover. He went 
down personally to the Rue Quincampoix and harangued 
the stock-jobbers on the merits and the sound position of 
the Company, and he followed this up by a series of 
pamphlets to explain the system. 

Since these efforts were insufficient to raise the price of 
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the shares or to increase the stability of the Bank, the 
government prevailed on him to unite the Bank and the 
Company. From the point of view of finance, this was 
essentially unsound: the capital of the Bank was scarcely 
large enough to furnish a good cover for its notes, and 
therefore it could hardly be expected to support in addition 
the weight of the Company of the Indies. 

In order to prevent the Bank from losing all its bullion 
and the foreigners still caused a continual drain on the 
reserves Law enacted that no-one might possess more 
than 5-00 livres in specie and that no debt of over 100 livres 
could be paid except in paper. The government had 
the right to confiscate sums in specie greater than 500 
livres, and they promised half the excess as a reward 
to any informer. Owing to the vigilance of the authorities 
and the activity of the informers, considerable quantities 
of gold and silver were disgorged and paid into the Bank. 
Further economies of silver were made by an order which 
forbade craftsmen to make "banisters, chair legs, tables, 
desks, stands, mirrors, pans and irons, gridirons, fire- 
irons, branch chandeliers to light stands, girandoles, 
brackets, chimney backs, perfumery pans, hand-baskets, 
baskets, orange-tree boxes, flowerpots, urns, vases, pin- 
cushions, boxes, pails, wash-hand basins, tumblers, soup- 
tureens, pie-dishes, stewpans, flasks or bottles, above all 
oil flasks, dessert services, and other articles of a similar 
kind," of silver, or to plate them with silver. 

Having now obtained a certain stock of precious metal, 
Law proceeded again to adulterate the currency, partly 
in order to increase the proportion between specie 
and paper, and partly to induce the people to retain 
their paper rather than ask for specie. In spite of this, 
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Conti drew out of the Bank three cartloads of bullion, 
Bourbon took away 25,000,000 livres chiefly in silver, 
Vermalet drove a hay cart containing specie into Holland, and 
Vernesobre de Laurien returned to Prussia with 40, 000,000 
livres. Finally, Law learned that tradesmen no longer 
accepted notes as payment except at a very large premium. 
He tried to call in the loans that the Bank had advanced, 
but many of the nobles defied the order and retained what 
they had borrowed; and Orleans, who was now abandoning 
him, did not help him to enforce the necessary decrees. 

To save his interest in the Company, Orleans lent a 
willing ear to Law's enemies, and forced him to accept 
the shares of the Company at 9,000 livres apiece. This was 
tantamount to making the shares in the Company legal 
tender, and when the masses brought shares to the Bank 
and asked for notes, the printing presses had to work so 
fast, that most of the notes were not even signed. As a last 
resort, Law issued a despairing decree on the nth of 
March, according to which the public were warned that 
there would be no more gold available after the ist of 
May and no more silver after the ist of August. This was 
a confession that the Bank was insolvent. The Company 
was in the same position, but to prevent the public from 
finding it out, a decree dated March 22 ordered the Rue 
Quincampoix to be closed and no-one to deal in the shares 
of the Company. On the following day, the guards entered 
the famous street and dispersed the stock-jobbers with the 
flat edge of their sabres. 

These enactments, important as they were, passed almost 
unnoticed among the greater number of Parisians, who had 
been spending' Lent in a perfect riot of feasting and gambling. 
In one week, the inhabitants of the capital consumed 
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800 oxen, 3,000 sheep, and an equivalent number of 
calves. Huge consignments of pigs were sold at almost 
record prices, and although it was the breeding season, 
every kind of game-bird was killed in order to brighten 
the tables of the parvenus. The higher dignitaries of the 
Church aided the people in their non-observance of Lenten 
abstinence, but there were pious men enough to complain 
to the police, with the result that all butchers' shops were 
declared closed. This did not affect the situation in the 
least, since all the butchers continued secretly to satisfy 
the appetites of their clients. In the provinces matters 
were almost as bad. The guests and servants in the house of 
Madame Chaumont at Chateau d'lvry, for example, ate 
every day a whole ox, two calves, six sheep and birds 
and other delicacies in proportion. 

Sudden wealth breeds crime, and Paris in the days of 

John Law formed no exception to this rule. A valet carrying 

a large number of shares of the Company of the Indies was 

cut to pieces near the Pont Royal. At the Temple, the body 

of a woman, known to have made a large fortune and to 

have been in the habit of carrying part of it on her, was 

found in a sack, sadly mutilated. Near Orleans, five officers 

in charge of valuables were attacked by robbers and hacked 

to death. Forgeries in shares and bank-notes were common 

enough, and the river Seine was believed to be partially 

blocked with sacks containing corpses, but the government 

did not care to make too close enquiries lest Law's scheme 

be upset by panic. It was nevertheless forced to take in the 

affair of Count Horn, which, if by no means the last of these 

crimes, was the most famous on account of the eminence 

of the perpetrator. 

Count Horn was the descendant of the famous Egmont, 
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and claimed kinship with many of the greatest families in 
Europe, including the Orleans. He had failed to make money 
in Paris, and resolved to take advantage of the laxity of the 
authorities to obtain a fortune by direct methods. Meeting 
a rich merchant in the Rue Quincampoix, he told him that 
he wished to sell some shares and begged him to come on 

OO 

the following day to a room he had hired, where the affair 
could be discussed and where he could receive in safety 
the large sum of money required to complete the trans- 
action. The unsuspecting merchant came to the place 
chosen carrying the required number of bank-notes. Horn 
had placed one man outside the door to give the alarm and 
another in the street, while he and his third accomplice 
cut the victim's throat and seized his portfolio of money. 

The merchant fell with such a noise to the floor, that a 
neighbour upstairs heard it, and, seeing suspicious-looking 
men on the staircase, came down to investigate out of pure 
curiosity. Discovered almost in the very act, Horn leapt 
through the window into the street, but the neighbour 
from upstairs gave the alarm and the Count was arrested. 
Found guilty of murder, he was sentenced to be broken on 
the wheel. An outcry from all his noble relations arose, 
and the ante-room of the Palais Royal was thronged with 
petitioners to the Duke of Orleans. Law, when consulted, 
was opposed to the grant of a pardon, and after a certain 
delay caused by the indecision of the Regent to sign the 
warrant for the ignoble death of one of his relations, Horn 
was led out and tortured to death. 

About this time Lord Stair wrote with the usual touch 
of malice: "Law's head is so heated that he does not 
sleep at night, and has fits of frenzy. He gets out of bed 
almost every night and runs stark staring mad about the 
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room, making a terrible noise, sometimes singing and 
dancing, and at other times swearing, staring and stamping 
quite out of himself. Some nights ago, his wife who had 
come into the room upon the noise he was making, was 
forced to ring the bell for people to come to her assistance. 
The officer of Law's guard was the first that came, and they 
found Law in his shirt, dancing round two chairs which 
he had placed in the middle of the room quite out of his 

wits." 

Law now knew that no human power could save either 
the Bank or the Company. The price of the shares was 
falling slowly but surely, the Bank was still losing gold 
and silver, and the note circulation was increasing because 
the Bank had to convert the shares into paper money 
at 9,000 livres apiece. On the list of May, with the 
approval of the government, Law announced that the value 
of the shares and the notes would be reduced by degrees 
until they stood at a more reasonable level. This decree 
created panic: if the government ordered the reduction 
of the value of shares and notes to-day, what might they 
not do to-morrow? They might repudiate all their obliga- 
tions. Soldiers were called out to prevent the populace 
from sacking the premises of the Bank and the Company. 

After a week, the government, without Law's approval, 
rescinded the measure, and the confusion was rendered even 
worse, because the people now believed that the shares and 
the bank-notes were worthnothing whatsoever. M. Lambert, 
the President of the Parlement of Paris, told the Regent 
that he would rather have 100,000 livres in gold and silver 
than ,000,000 in the Bank. The Regent, who had slowly 
been abandoning Law he had made much money out of 
the scheme now believed everything he heard, and two 
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days later he informed the Scotsman that he might remain a 
director of the Company, but he must resign the position 
of Comptroller- General of the Finances of France. 

Law was confined to his house pending the investigation 
of the books of the Bank. If he had gone outside into the 
street, he would certainly have been torn to pieces by that 
same crowd which had once yelled: "God save the King 
and Monseigneur Law." Although all the bank-books were 
found in order, and no specific charge could be brought 
against him, the Duke of Broglie expressed the fervent 
wish that he should be hanged. Orleans might easily have 
abandoned him to the vengeance of his enemies had he 
not quarrelled with Parlement. To have Law hanged, it 
would have been necessary to obtain the consent of Parle- 
ment, but Orleans would rather see Law alive than the 
Parlement reassembled with powers to deprive him of 
his regency by declaring the King of age. In the summer, 
nevertheless, odds were offered and taken in London that 
Law would be executed before September. 

With the measures taken by the government to clear up 
the confusion left by the breakdown of the scheme, Law 
had nothing to do. He defended himself with the observa- 
tion that the decree rescinding the measure calculated to 
reduce the value of the notes, had been promulgated 
without his knowledge or consent, and he compared himself 
with a general who is in charge of the army until the 
moment of the battle, and is then superseded. 

In June the government declared that the Bank would 
cash only 10 livres for one person every day. Wild crowds 
thronged the doors of the Bank waiting for their day's 
earnings or their profits to be changed. In the following 
months, a mob of workmen, most of whom had waited 
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several days for admittance, overcome by the heat or acting 
on the impulse of the moment, surged forward; when the 
street was cleared, fifteen people were found trampled to 
death. This incident almost caused a revolution, and some 
of the corpses were taken by the populace to the Palais 
Royal for the Regent's inspection. Almost at the same 
time. Law was recognized in the street and surrounded by 
a howling gang that clamoured for his blood. He alighted 
from his carriage, advanced towards the crowd, and said 
in a loud voice: "You are all swine." He re-entered his 
carriage and was driven off without harm, miraculously 
saved by his presence of mind. 

Law had not yet finished: the Regent, dissatisfied with 
the manner in which his commissioners were clearing up 
the wreckage, continually took his advice. The Scotsman 
firmly believed that he would yet be recalled to power, 
especially when in August he was named Director-General 
of the Royal Bank. His enemies, however, had now closed 
round him, and all hope was gone, although he continued 
to reside in the Palais Royal partly for protection from the 
fury of the mob who might easily have stormed his house, 
and partly because he was still indispensable to the Regent. 
So much did he despise the crowd, that in December he 
went to the Opera. Here he was treated as an object of 
curiosity rather than odium, and he for his part affected 
an impartial disdain for everyone. 

The Bank had been wound up in October, and when it 
was apparent that the affairs of the Company would not be 
straightened out for some time to come, Law obtained 
permission to retire to one of his many estates, the possession 
of which the Duke had guaranteed to him whatever might 
happen. He was still in hopes that he would be recalled 
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as soon as the finances had been put straight, but when 
could the commissioners deal with the 2,250,000,000 
livres of paper notes that he had issued? Orleans knew 
well enough that he could not continue to protect the 
adventurer against all his enemies. Law was therefore 
deprived of all his titles, requested to resign from the 
Academic des Sciences, and given his passports. So anxious 
were the members of the opposition to see the last of 
him, that they sent the Duke of Bourbon in person to 
instruct him to leave Paris for the frontier. "Which 
frontier?" Law asked. "The nearest," replied the Duke. 
Law had entered France with a handsome personal fortune, 
and now he had nothing except a few thousand gold livres 
for travelling expenses and one diamond ring valued at 
10,000 livres. The Regent offered him a sum of money, 
but Law, thinking that it was intended as a bribe for him 
to be gone, had refused it. The moment he had left Paris, 
his enemies opened the attack on his system, and one 
of them said in public: "M. Law has invented nothing; 
long before him I made out tickets which I did not pay. 
That is the system." This verdict on Law was unjust: he 
had ideas in economics which proved of great benefit to 
the French State ; he had for a short time made the French 
the richest nation in Europe ; he had imbued them with a 
new interest in colonies, and above all, his reforms in the 
realm of administration paved the way to the abolition of 
the internal customs' house and the useless and unfair 
taxation. But it was also undeniable, as his enemies pointed 
out, that he had brought France to ruin. 

Now, the hero of the French nation travelled, a poor 
man far poorer than when he had entered the country 
to the frontier. He had with him three soldiers to ensure 
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that he was not attacked and above all that he should 
not escape. At Valenciennes, he was met by the son 
of his old enemy d'Argenson, who held him up while 
he enquired whether it was correct for him to have in his 
possession two passports in different names an expedient 
thought out by Orleans in case he should be recognized. 
After a certain delay, during which d' Argenson was crudely 
told by his superiors to mind his own business, Law was 
allowed to proceed to Brussels. 

Here he was welcomed almost as a Sovereign: General 
Wrangel, the governor of the city, came to meet him; and 
the Imperial Representative, the Marquis de Prie, took care 
to invite him to his house. It was at Brussels that he 
received an invitation from the Tsar Peter the First to 
come to Russia to work a similar system in St. Petersburg. 
The Tsar had invited him already in 1717, but Law refused 
the second invitation as well as the first because, as he 
said, he would be too near Siberia. 

He now travelled over Cologne and Innsbruck, a journey 

he found terrifying in winter, to Venice, where he arrived 

in January 1721. Soon after, he was informed that all his 

property in France had been seized, despite the Regent's 

promise that he might always retain his estates. This 

confiscation was caused by an inexplicable rumour that he 

had taken out of France, in the padding of his coach, 

diamonds worth 30,000, and that he had deposited 

160,000 pistoles in the Bank of the Holy Spirit at Rome. 

He further learnt that his brother William had been 

imprisoned for debt in France, and that his wife was 

forced to remain behind in Paris "as a security." Had 

Law been a wiser man and not such a believer in the 

ascendency of his own adventurous star, he would have 
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followed the example of many patriotic Frenchmen, who 
transferred their spoils far away from their native land. 

From Venice, he had the intention to go to Rome, but 
when he arrived at Ferrara, he leamt that there was a 
warrant out for his arrest in the Holy City, because one of 
his French creditors had made over the payment of his debts 
to a Roman subject. He turned and passed through Bologna 
and Ravenna back to Venice. It was now obvious that the 
Regent had yielded to public opinion and had deserted 
him. He also heard that there had been a public examination 
into the affairs of the Company and into the cause of its 
debts, and that the commissioners had reported he owed 
a sum of 16,25-4,709 livres 3 sous and 6 deniers. His 
brother William, so it was alleged, was also in debt to 
the amount of 3,468,634 livres and 16 sous. Law replied 
to this attack that he had acted in perfectly good faith and 
always according to the instructions of the Regent. 

In Venice, he lived handsomely enough owing to his 
success at the gambling table, and he continued to indulge 
his taste for pictures. Nevertheless, he was not satisfied. 
If he had been content to live in modest circumstances, 
he would have passed into history as a great man undone by 
his enemies and by the gambling mania that he had not 
wished to engender. As it was, he thought continually of 
new economic schemes and planned fresh methods to 
regain a vast fortune. 

He left Venice and wandered back over the Alps, 
sounding the Princes and Electors as he went, and explaining 
why the system had broken down. No-one would listen to 
him now, although two years previously he would have 
been in any state the highest paid official that had ever 
lived. From Hanover he went to Denmark, and from 
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Copenhagen he arranged a passage home to London with 
the English fleet under the command of Admiral Norris. 

John Law arrived in London on October 20, 1721, and 
it appears that he received a confirmation of the royal 
pardon for his original offence on the following day, 
because he drove on the 22nd with his son to the Court, in 
order to thank the King in person for his kindness. Three 
days later he, again accompanied by his son, went to Drury 
Lane to see Ben Jonson's play The Alchemist, which was 
being performed before the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
His name had been written into the Epilogue and when it 
was pronounced, all eyes turned towards him. 

He now settled down in Conduit Street, where he became 
the centre of attraction for members of the peerage, who 
were anxious to learn the secret of his scheme, or system 
as it was now called. Law protested again and again that 
he had never had a system and had owed his success entirely 
to the fixed rules of advanced economics. Unable to obtain 
the secret of the temporary success of his companies, the 
curious soon left him to his own devices. 

At the same time, there were many who declared that 
he had been responsible for the failure of the South Sea 
Company. As a matter of fact, he had never had anything 
to do with the famous Bubble. That was the creation of 
one of his rivals, and from the very first he had opposed the 
enterprise. He also became the subject of attack by some 
scandalmongers, who asked whether he had really received 
a royal pardon after his celebrated duel. 

Lord Coningsby showed much animosity when he asked 
in the House of Lords by what authority Admiral Norris 
had brought home such an adventurer. Was Law not a 
traitor to have worked for the King of France? Had he 
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not become a Papist? And had he not had interviews with 
the Pretender James? Finally, the noble Lord opined that 
he should be sent back to France to pay the price of his 
infamy. Fortunately for Law, Carteret rose to defend his 
conduct: he said that he had been guilty of no dishonest 
action and that the British government had no right to 
prevent such a subject from returning home. 

Carteret even went further: he introduced Law and his 
son on more than one occasion to Court, and he aroused 
the interest of George I in the financier. Unfortunately the 
King could not understand much of what Law told him, 
and after he had accepted a few pictures, he dismissed 
him with the promise to grant him any favour he might 
request in the future. Despite this patronage, Law's purse 
became so empty that he was forced to give up his house 
in Conduit Street and to live in lodgings in St. James's. 

With that hopeful spirit common to all adventurers, 
he was still convinced that he would be recalled to France, 
since his services were, in his opinion, indispensable to 
the Regent. For a time his star again rose in the ascendency ; 
the Duke of Orleans was quarrelling with his debtors ; he 
wrote to Law frequently for his advice, and continued to 
send him his official salary of 20,000 livres a year. 

This desire of the Regent to recall the financier was 
known to the English government, and influential members 
of the Cabinet took a renewed interest in him. Walpole in 
particular thought of giving him employment. He had 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the French to keep the 
Spaniards at bay, and now the treaty was wearing thin. 
He had no desire to see a family compact between the 
Bourbons of France and Spain, and he thought of sending 
a special ambassador to Paris to save what remained of 
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the alliance. Dubois, who had at last bought his coveted 
purple hat, was now the chief adviser of the Regent, and 
Walpole knew that he was a friend of Law's. The Prime 
Minister was also informed that Orleans was running into 
debt again and wished Law to come over and find a method 
to release him from his obligations. 

Law was composing in answer to some of his enemies a 
treatise called Comparison of the Effect of Mr. Law's scheme 
with that of England upon the South Sea Company, when he 
heard that he might be expected to be sent to France. 
Overjoyed at this turn of fortune, he began to make 
preparations for his departure, but the news arrived in 
London that Cardinal Dubois had died after a particularly 
vicious debauch. Walpole was forced to wait until the next 
minister was appointed, and Law's hopes were dashed to 
the ground. 

When it was learnt soon after that Orleans intended 
to rule by himself without a new counsellor, Law's hopes 
rose again especially when Orleans wrote to ask his advice 
on financial matters, and even declared that he was looking 
forward to his return. He rapidly made plans for the 
financial regeneration of France, and he was in the middle 
of committing them to paper so that he could present them 
to Orleans the moment he should be summoned, when he 
heard that the Duke had had a stroke of apoplexy while 
sitting in front of the fire, and had died with his head in 
die lap of the Duchess of Phalaris, one of his many ladies. 

The government of France then fell into the hands of 
Law's enemies: the one-eyed Dulce of Bourbon with his 
evanescent mistress Madame de Prie, and the youngest and 
most crooked of the four Paris brothers. Law now aban- 
doned all hope of a speedy return to France, and asked 
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Walpole and Townshend, who had shown him every mark 
of sympathy, whether they could not employ him in some 
capacity in London. The ministers replied that it was 
unconstitutional to employ a Roman Catholic in the 
government; but in order to give him a pension, they 
proposed that he should go abroad as a government spy. 
Although the ministers had agreed that his office was 
"not to be made use of but to be kept as a protection," 
Law took it seriously, went straight to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and sent home pages and pages of report which were thrown 
into Townshend's waste-paper basket. 

The end of the year ijir, found the financier at Munich 
trying to draw the Elector Maximilian Emmanuel on to 
the side of England in the event of French aggressions 
beyond the Rhine. The Elector received him kindly and 
questioned him repeatedly on the " system." Law laid a 
host of memoranda on financial subjects before the electoral 
ministers, but again, just as he thought that he would be 
made Minister of Finance, Maximilian Emmanuel died, 
and his successor, Charles Albert, preferred to act alone. 

Law tried to obtain permission to approach the Emperor, 
but Charles VI did not want such a dangerously persuasive 
man in Vienna, and contented himself with sending Count 
Sinzendorf to see him at Munich. Sinzendorf naturally took 
the opportunity to win Charles Albert over to the 
Emperor's political views, and spent the rest of his time 
trying to extract the secret of the "system." Law wrote 
long accounts of Sinzendorf to the English government, 
and when his reports were not even acknowledged, he at 
last came to the conclusion that Walpole had given him 
his pension purely out of pity. 

After a few more attempts to obtain work, principally 
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in Hesse-Cassel, he retired quietly to Venice. Here he 
organized lotteries until the police put an end to them; 
he earned a meagre income by betting a shilling against his 
last thousand pounds that no -one would throw six successive 
sixes with one die; and he won small sums at faro. Many 
famous men came to see him, chiefly for the purpose 
of obtaining the secret of the * 'system," which was still 
firmly believed to exist; but no -one found it. In reality 
Law, like all opportunists, had no reasoned system at all: 
his proposed bank in Scotland was to be founded on land; 
his private bank in Paris was founded on gold and depre- 
ciated paper; and the Royal Bank was guaranteed by an 
insolvent monarch. 

Even Montesquieu, who had once satirized him bitterly 
in his Lettres Tersanes, paid him a visit in order to express his 
surprise that he had not bribed the Parlement of Paris in 
the same way as Walpole and Newcastle bribed the House 
of Commons. He found Law considerably aged, but as 
active as ever, with his head full of plans for sinking funds, 
conversion loans, amortization of state bonds, trading 
companies, pawnbrokers, monopolies and, above all, banks. 
Montesquieu, however, was filled with pity for this man, 
on whom European aristocracy had once fawned "like 
cats round a milkman," and who now was visited only 
by the curious. 

As time wore on, the Scotsman either lost his ability to 
calculate quickly and accurately, or he could not afford to 
risk large sums in single bets . His income was reduced and 
he had difficulty in obtaining even the necessaries of life . 
Returning to his house in March 1729, he abused his valet 
for having let the fire out. The servant merely replied, that 
he had nothing with which to buy fuel. Law instantly left 
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the room, and although he was only wearing thin slippers, 
he made his way across the Piazza in order to win money 
at the gambling tables. On his return he was coughing 
slightly; pneumonia set in, and a week later he was pro- 
nounced to be sinking. The French Ambassador came to 
see him; he brought a priest to make sure that he was 
really dying in the Roman Church; and he made one last 
effort to obtain the secret of the c ' system. ' ' 

Law had his son with him at the time, and together he 
went through all his papers and put them in order. On 
March 21, 1729, he passed away, leaving nothing 
behind him except his diamond ring which he had used as 
a pledge when cards and dice were running: against him. 

i O O O 

The French Ambassador, who was present at his death, 
promptly ransacked his papers to find the non-existent 
system. 

Ironically enough, on June 18, a decree of the Council 
of State in France declared that Law owed nothing 
whatsoever, and that his estates, once worth not less 
than 8,000,000 livres, should be restored to his family. 
By that time, John Law, formerly Comptroller- General of 
the Finances of France, had been given a shabby funeral 
and laid to rest in an obscure corner of a small church in 
Venice. 




ALEXANDRE OE BONNHVAL 
From a fanciful engraving by Franz van Bleyswyk 
courtesy of the ' Trustees of the British Museum 



Alexandre de Bonneval 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY was characterized by 
a long series of religious disputes, persecutions, and 
enactments. Germany was torn asunder by the Thirty 
Years' War; France lost a large portion of her Huguenot 
population by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; in 
England, after the Puritan revolution, Parliament occupied 
itself chiefly with laws against Roman Catholics ; and in the 
South of Europe, the Papacy and the Jesuits stamped out 
heresies with ruthless intolerance. During the Eighteenth 
Century, a reaction set in against established forms of 
Christianity. This was displayed not only by the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from several countries and the non-enforce- 
ment of decrees against sectarians, but also by a change of 
thought in religious matters, which found its final and 
most exaggerated expression in the Cult of the Goddess 
Reason. 

Owing to the laxity in the application of enactments 
against dissenters during the Age of Reason, apostasy 
for secular or worldly reasons was comparatively rare, 
and it is in consequence all the more remarkable to find 
a man whose family had been staunch Roman Catholics 
for many centuries, abandoning Christianity in middle life 
to adopt the True Faith of the Prophet Mahomet. This, 
however, is the history of the Comte de Bonneval. 



ALEXANDRE DE BONNEVAL dressed as a Pasha with three horse-tails. 
A fanciful engraving by Franz van Bleyswyk, which appeared as a 
frontispiece to two volumes of spurious memoirs. 
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Claude Alexandra de Bonneval was born on July 14, 1675-, 
of an old Limousin family, a marquisate, which was con- 
nected with the Foix and the d'Albret. He was the last of 
three sons of whom the eldest died young. After the pre- 
mature decease of his father, he was sent, at the age of 
eleven, to be educated at a Jesuit College. Although he made 
rapid progress in Latin and history, his turbulence of spirit, 
his insolence and his insubordination, caused the Fathers to 
ask themselves whether he would not be more fitted for an 
active "career. They accordingly approached his godfather, 
Marshal de Tourville, the greatest admiral of France, and 
requested him to take the boy into the navy. 

Thanks to the influence of the Marshal, Bonneval was 

hurried through the preliminary course of instruction, and 

at the age of thirteen was ready for action against the 

English. As an ensign he saw service at Dieppe, he took 

part in the naval battle of La Hogue, sailed as far as 

Cadiz, and was again in the Channel when in 1 697 Louis XIV 

made peace at Ryswick. In that year an unfortunate event 

occurred, which almost put an end to his promising career. 

The Comte de Beaumont, his superior officer, a man filled 

with the sense of his own importance, had always been in 

the habit of treating him as a child, despite the fact that 

eleven years had elapsed since he joined the fleet. This 

patronizing attitude soon became unbearable, and Bonneval 

rebelled against it: he spoke to the Comte in stern language, 

challenged him to a duel and ran him through three times. 

Bonneval would have ended his life at the hands of the 

public executioner if his adversary had died, but after some 

months of suspense he became convalescent. Since duelling 

was forbidden, both parties attempted to hush up the 

affair. Some interfering person, however, complained to 
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the Minister of the Marine, Pontchartxain, and Bonneval 
was asked to send in his papers. 

Undaunted by this reverse, he borrowed money from 
his elder brother, Cesar Phoebus, Marquis de Bonneval, 
who had inherited the family estates, and bought a com- 
mission in the army. At the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, he purchased for 33,000 livres the 
command of a regiment on active service and hastened 
to join it in Italy. A few engagements sufficed to show that 
he was not only a strategist far ahead of his time, but also 
a brilliant and courageous leader on the field of battle. 
For the part he played at Luzzara he earned the praise 
of his commander, the Duke of Vendome, and the esteem 
of his opponent, Eugene, Prince of Savoy- Carignano. 

Vendome spoke so highly of his ability, that he would 
certainly have been promoted in the army lists of 1704, 
if Madame de Maintenon had not recently heard some pretty 
epigrams, said to have been composed by him, of which 
she was the subject. Bonneval was ignorant of the hostility 
of the royal favourite and attributed to the self-seeking 
minister in Paris his failure to receive a higher command. 
For the moment he was less occupied with the decisions 
of the Council of War than with his task of subjugating the 
province of Biella. This military operation did not take long 
for a man of his talents: within a month he forced seventy- 
two communes to swear allegiance to Louis XIV, and he 
subsequently taxed the people as French subjects. 

The Intendant of the army, Grigne, a dishonest and 
avaricious man, stated that he himself alone had the sole 
right to levy taxes in a newly-won province, and declared 
that he would now decide what taxes the inhabitants of Biella 
should pay. Bonneval knew that Grigne had the intention 
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of making personal profit from the transaction, and per- 
suaded the Duke of Vendome to uphold his original 
arrangement. Grigne refused to acknowledge defeat, and 
in order to weaken Bonneval's position, he abandoned the 
care of the hospitals and the recruits. 

Bonneval obtained a new military contractor, paid him 
3,000 livres of his own money, and then asked Grigne 
to reimburse this sum, since it had been spent in the 
interests of the army. When Grigne laughed at him, he 
approached the Duke of Vendome, who in turn advised 
him to write direct to Chamillard, the Minister of War 
at Paris. This Bonneval did; but believing that Chamillard 
was secretly supporting Grigne and perhaps sharing his 
illicit profit, he concluded the letter with these words: 
"I little thought that an expense made with the consent 
and approval of His Grace the Duke of Vendome would be 
subject to revision by ministerial scriveners, and rather 
than submit to that indignity, I will pay the sum myself. ' ' 

Since the days of Colbert and Louvois, it had been the 
rule in the army that no expense might be incurred, before 
it had been sanctioned by the responsible minister. 
Bonneval was therefore technically in the wrong to advance 
3,000 livres to an army contractor. Chamillard knew this; 
and as he was anxious to support his friend Grigne, who 
always treated him with respect, he answered as follows: 
(f l have received the letter that you took the trouble 
to write to me in regard to the expenditure in Biella. 
If the sum had really been disbursed, you would not offer 
to pay it back at your own expense; and as you are not 
such a mighty lord as to make presents to the King, it 
seems that you wish no longer to reckon expenses with 
scriveners because they reckon too well." 
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Stung to the quick by this insinuation, Bonneval answered 
in a letter devoid of all tact: "My Lord, I have received the 
note that you have bothered to write me, in which you 
allege that I fear scriveners because they reckon too well. 
I beg to inform you that the great nobles of the realm sacri- 
fice gladly their lives and wealth in the service of the 
King, but we do not sacrifice our honour. Therefore, if 
within three months I do not receive reasonable satisfaction 
for the insults that you heap upon my head, I shall enter 
the service of the Emperor where ministers are gentlemen 
and know how to treat their likes." 

This ultimatum implied treason, and in order to ensure 
his future, Bonneval wrote to Prince Eugene and to 
Turinetti, the Commissioner of the Imperial army better 
known under the name of the Marquis de Prie to enquire 
whether it would be possible for him to take service under 
the Emperor. The replies were favourable; and Bonneval, 
who had no wish to be arrested, obtained leave of the 
Duke of Vendome to spend the winter of 1705- in travel. 
In the spring of the following year, he arrived at Venice, 
where he paused to consider his next step. 

While he was making up his mind, he met the Marquis 
de Langallerie, an adventurous general of French nationality, 
who was interested at that time in a scheme for settling all 
the Jews in Palestine. Langallerie advocated the desertion 
of France and service in the Empire as the wisest course of 
action. Bonneval still hesitated, but when the French 
Ambassador brought him no news and he found himself 
without monetary resources, he passed the frontier into 
the Hereditary Provinces. 

At Vienna he was received by Joseph I, and welcomed by 
Prince Eugene who gave him a place at his table. On 
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April ^ he obtained his brevet of the rank of Major- 
General, and left soon afterwards for the Italian front where 
he was to serve under Prince John William of Saxe-Gotha. 
At the battle of Turin, he distinguished himself by a brilliant 
charge, and at the end of the day he had the pleasure of 
entertaining his brother, who had been taken prisoner by 
the Hungarian grenadiers. 

Bonneval's activities were so highly appreciated by the 
Imperialists, that he was even pardoned for killing in a 
duel a noble Milanese, whose wife he had insulted. The 
important town of Alessandria was taken owing to his 
onslaught at the critical moment, and the citadel of Tortone 
would have been abandoned by the Austrians, if he had not 
led an attack on the walls and killed with his own hands 
the two officers in charge of the defence. 

In April 1707, he returned to Vienna to receive the 
thanks of the Emperor for his achievements and to obtain 
consent for the invasion of France a project that Eugene 
was advocating. Here he learnt that the Parlement of Paris 

o 

had condemned him and the Marquis de Langallerie to 
death; but such news only made him all the more anxious 
to serve his new master. Although the Emperor gave his 
permission to begin the invasion of France, Bonneval was 
sent to the Papal States, because Clement XI refused to 
invest the Archduke Charles as King of the Two Sicilies. 

Bonneval entered Ferrara with the fullest sense of his 
own importance. He reduced the towns of Bologna and 
Comacchio, imposed an oath of fidelity upon the people, 
and set up a monumental stone with an inscription in 
shocking Latin to commemorate the return of the 
province to the Emperor. At Comacchio his arm was 
broken by a bullet, but this wound did not prevent him 
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from marching so swiftly towards Rome, that the Pope 
deemed it wiser to acknowledge the rights of the Archduke. 
Bonneval was next ordered to serve under the command 
of General Daun, who was operating in Savoy and the 
Dauphine; but when Eugene saw that little progress was 
likely to be made in this direction, he instructed the 
Frenchman first to pay his respects to the new Emperor, 
Charles VI, at Frankfort-on-Main, and then to come to 
the assistance of the Imperial army which was attempting 
to invade France from the North. At the siege of Aire many 
Frenchmen were taken prisoners, and among them was 
BonnevaFs cousin, de Fenelon. Another friend of his, the 
Marquis de Rothelin, had both his legs broken by a cannon 
ball, and would probably have died, if Bonneval had not 
given him his own tent and procured the finest medical 
attendance. 

For his attitude towards the French prisoners, and for 
his brilliance in action, particularly at Malplaquet, Bonneval 
earned the highest praise; at the same time he incurred 
the disapprobation of many of his friends by his repeated 
sneers at those French ministers who had caused France 
to lose his valuable services. Of Louis XIV he always spoke 
in the most disrespectful terms, but his mentality was 
such, that he challenged successively a Frenchman and a 
Prussian, who cursed the King for having begun so devas- 
tating a war. 

After the defection of England and the battle of Denain, 
proposals for peace were set on foot, and Bonneval was 
invited to take his place next to Eugene at the council table 
of Rastadt. At the conclusion of the conference, he returned 
to Vienna, where Charles VI, mindful of his former promises, 
raised him to the rank of Lieutenant- General. Now that 
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Western Europe was exhausted by the War of the 
Spanish Succession, Bonneval believed that the Empire 
would enjoy a long period of peace, and he prepared 
to settle down to the life of a retired army officer. He 
had scarcely finished furnishing his house, when he 
learnt that the Turks were invading the Morea, the 
possession of which had been guaranteed by the Empire 
to Venice at the Treaty of Carlowitz. Charles VI, who was 
unwilling to see any increase in the power of the Ottoman 
Empire, instantly declared war on the Sublime Porte and 
sent his armies down the Danube. 

At the battle of Peterwardein, Bonneval received a 
lance-thrust in the abdomen which caused him to wear 
an iron truss for the rest of his life. Despite this wound, 
he encouraged his men both by word and example to such 
a degree, that Eugene generously said the battle would 
have been lost without him. On the following day, he went 
slowly back to Vienna in the company of two doctors. 
During his period of forced inactivity the French Ambassa- 
dor, his cousin the Comte de Luc, came to see him, and 
suggested that he should now make his peace with the 
government of France. The Ambassador himself wrote to 
the Regent Orleans to ask whether any insuperable obstacle 
stood in the way of a general pardon for Bonneval, 
now that he had rendered Christendom such meritorious 
services. The Regent sounded the opinion of the Parlement 
of Paris, and finding it favourable, requested Prince Eugene 
to allow Bonneval to leave Austria. 

Bonneval arrived in Paris in February 1717, after an 
absence of eleven years. When the formalities connected 
with his pardon were completed, his mother seized upon 
him, and, in order to retain him at home, pressed him to 
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marry. "My mother's folly," he confided to a friend, "is 
to make me marry; and if she persists, I shall not promise 
not to go back to Germany on the eve of the wedding 
without even saying good-bye." His match-making mother 
nevertheless persisted and secured Judith Charlotte, 
daughter of the Marquis de Biron. Bonneval showed no 
exuberance at the matrimonial* project, but despite his 
earlier remarks he attended the wedding ceremony. 

The same evening, the Marquise de Biron saw her son-in- 
law sitting disconsolately in a corner: "Why do you look 
like that?" she asked. "Alas," replied Bonneval, "I am 
very unhappy that I am now married." "You ought to 
have told me that yesterday," snapped the Marquise as 
she left the room. Within a week Bonneval said farewell 
to his lovely young wife, and travelled post-haste to 
Vienna. She never saw him again despite his promises to 
return. In her letters she expressed her love for him, and 
in his rare answers he said how much he admired her 
constancy. 

Once again in Austria, Bonneval was promoted to the 
rank of General and sent to Belgrade, which Eugene was 
besieging. In a great battle before the town, in August 1717, 
he led the famous charge of the left wing, and although 
he received a ball in the waist he managed to finish his 
manoeuvre, which was so successful that the Turks fled 
from the field. Belgrade fell, and Eugene concluded the 
treaty of Passarowitz. 

Bonneval had now arrived at the height of his fame. 
He was gay, easy-going, frank, amiable and glorious; he 
was liked in Viennese society, loved by his soldiers, respected 
by his fellow-officers, and envied by less fortunate generals. 
Everyone regarded him as the certain successor to the great 
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Eugene, who was now sixty years old, and, owing to the 
hard life which he had led, prematurely aged. If Bonne val had 
waited a few years until the Prince resigned his many offices, 
he would surely have stepped into his shoes. The fact that he 
was born a Frenchman would have been no bar to his 
promotion to the highest offices, for Eugene himself was 
no Austrian. Bonneval's ambition and impatience, however, 
would not allow him to wait, and when he sat in the 
Supreme War Council, he could never cease to hate the 
President, Prince Eugene. 

Eugene had hitherto thwarted his ambition only on two 
occasions: once, when, after the capture of Belgrade, 
Bonneval had asked for a post in Hungary which was already 
filled; and once, at the Treaty of Passarowitz, when he 
had wished to be sent as Imperial Envoy to Constantinople. 
Otherwise he had treated him nobly: he had received him 
munificently when he arrived penniless from Venice, he 
had praised him to the Emperor, promoted him in the 
army, and assisted him to become a member of the Aulic 
Council. 

Despite this generosity, Bonneval began to intrigue against 
the Prince with ill-concealed hostility, and soon formed 
a hostile party, consisting of those who found the Prince 
cold towards them and those who were jealous of his 
overwhelming power. Eugene, whose position secured 
him from any frontal attack, would never have taken notice 
of these intrigues, if Bonneval had not told him to his face 
that the influence of the Countess Batthyany, with whom 
he played piquet every evening, was harmful. 

The anger of the Countess at this insinuation was 
aroused, and knowing that Eugene would support her, 
she began to collect scandal about Bonneval's private life. 
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"More girls than priests spend the midnight vigil at his 
house," she said; and later, when it was discovered that 
he had an illegitimate son called the Comte de Latour, 
she declared that he used to consort with the wives of 
tavern-keepers in the Hague. The bitterness between the 
Bonneval-faction and the Batthyany-faction came to the 
notice of the virtuous Emperor, who, from the love he 
bore Eugene, advised Bonneval not to allow matters to 
proceed in this manner. 

Bonneval retired for the moment, and only re-emerged 
to apply for the vacant governorship of Eszek a position 
that a relation of the Countess' also coveted. Vienna 
was again torn into the two factions; and Charles VI, 
who saw that no good would come out of these quarrels, 
told Bonneval that he had been promoted to the office 
of Quarter-Master-General under Prince Salm at Brussels, and 
that he must leave Vienna at once to take up his new duties. 

At Brussels, Bonneval lived on a grand scale: he gave a 
concert in his house twice a week, and acquired renown 
by showing everyone the pen with which he had written 
to Chamillard. Society deserted the drawing-room of the 
Marquis de Prie, now the Imperial Representative in the 
Netherlands, and resorted to him. Ill-feeling soon sprang 
up between Bonneval and the Marquis, who was jealous of 
his popularity, and also between Bonneval and General 
Wrangel, the Governor of Brussels, who did not care to 
be overshadowed by the Frenchman's reputation. In the 
summer of 1 7 24, the Marquis de Prie gave a grand reception, 
to which everyone came except Bonneval. Just before 
going into supper, his wife produced a piece of scandal: 
she solemnly announced that a man had been taken and 
stabbed in the bedchamber of the Queen of Spain. 
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This Queen of Spain was the fourth daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans and she had been married to Don Luis 
at a very early age. Brought up in the licentious atmosphere 
of the Palais Royal, spoilt by the friends of her father, who 
were known as the libertines, and caressed by his mistresses, 
Queen Louise Elizabeth was ill-educated, extravagant and 
reckless. Cast into a court renowned throughout Europe 
for its rigid etiquette and its clericalism, she soon became 
the subject of many unpleasant rumours, especially after 
she was seen running round the garden clad only in a short 
night-dress. 

When the news of her disgrace, as reported by the 
Marquise de Prie, reached the ears of the people of Brussels, 
they were delighted, since the Spaniards had been their 
bitter enemies for many centuries. Flushed with the 
success she had obtained, the Marquise repeated her story 
on every possible occasion and even mentioned the name 
of the incriminating gentleman. She had heard this from 
her daughter, the Comtesse d'Apremont, whose informant 
was a Princess of Hohenzollern, a canoness of Misterlitz, 
who had it from Madame de Reve, a canoness of the same 
chapter, whose brother was in attendance upon a nobleman 
attached to the court of the King of Spain. A report coming 
from so direct a source, so the Marquise said, bore every 
mark of veracity. 

A short time afterwards, Bonneval gave one of his 
musical parties, and in the course of it, played the part 
of the gallant, ready to succour the beautiful lady in distress. 
"As I have the honour," he said, "to belong to the House 
of Bourbon by daughters of monarchs who have taken 
consorts from among my ancestors, I cannot, without 
dishonour, allow such an imputation to a Princess of 
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France." He attacked the Marquise de Prie in the most 
unsparing terms, and declared that only harlots would 
have spread such calumnies as those he had heard from her 
lips. All the members of high society were at Bonneval's 
house according to him they had come to rid themselves 
of the boredom contracted at the parties of de Prie and 
they listened aghast to this attack on the Emperor's 
Representative. 

Bonneval, however, persisted and earned the praise of 
some for his chivalry and the censure of others for his 
impertinence. In a letter he asked the Emperor to recall 
de Prie and to secure reparation for the Queen of Spain; 
he wrote to the governments of France and Spain to demand 
satisfaction ; the College of War at Vienna had the matter 
brought before it; and even the Spanish and Austrian 
plenipotentiaries assembled at Cambrai were approached. 

The Marquis de Prie, who was. naturally unwilling to 
hear his wife's name bandied about Europe, now bent all 
his energies to secure Bonneval's disgrace. In his despatches 
he spoke often of his insubordination, and alleged that he was 
meditating a fresh treason by taking service either in France 
or in Spain. He was thus able to place Bonneval under arrest 
in his house without abusing his authority, and when the 
Frenchman became violent, he ordered him to withdraw 
under guard to the citadel at Antwerp. 

Bonneval was led out of his house, the Hotel de Ligne, 
amid the clamours of the people. The soldiers, whom he 
had commanded, broke the butts of their muskets, and 
bared their chests to show the wounds they had received 
under his leadership. Serious riots were prevented by the 
eight hundred dragoons , who were to give him in charge of the 
Marquis de Ruby, the Governor of the citadel of Antwerp. 
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Once in prison, Bonneval began to write a new series of 
letters to vindicate the tarnished honour of the Queen of 
Spain. Only the letter addressed to the Emperor received 
an answer a brief note ordering him to come straight to 
Vienna, without stopping anywhere on the way, so that 
he might stand his trial for insubordination. 

On receipt of this order, Bonneval deliberately went to 
the Hague, where he spent six weeks in the company of 
French and Spanish officers. When he had finished his 
intrigues, he set out for Vienna, travelling slowly and 
stopping when he felt inclined. At Wiirzburg it occurred 
to him that Eugene was responsible for his troubles, and 
he immediately wrote to demand first, that he should not 
be present at his trial, and secondly, that he should give 
him satisfaction. Eugene did not answer the challenge, and 
contented himself with the remark: "If Bonneval enters 
Vienna by one gate, I shall go out by another." As a result, 
when Bonneval arrived within five hours of the Capital, 
he was met by some officers, who informed him that he 
might not enter the city, but must go at once and under 
escort to the Spielberg at Briinn in Moravia, where a com- 
mission would hear his defence. 

Bonneval arrived at the Spielberg at Christmas 1724, and 
in January of the following year, a commission under 
General Daun heard the case and submitted the findings to 
the War Council in Vienna. Found guilty of insolence 
towards the Imperial Representative, of treasonable corre- 
spondence both in the Austrian Netherlands and in Holland, 
and of disobedience in not coming without delay to Vienna, 
Bonneval was sentenced to one year's detention in the 
Spielberg; his regiment was to be disbanded; he might 
never hold another command in the army; and at the 
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expiration of the sentence, he was not to come within 
three leagues of Vienna or of any place where the Court 
might happen to be residing. 

After his release in February 1726, Bonneval left 
Austria and settled in Venice, where he lived for some time 
in complete obscurity. It was only when he received a 
large sum of money from an unknown source that he 
emerged, and rented a large house in the best quarter of 
the city. From this moment until the end of his life, he 
never ceased striving to avenge the insults that he believed 
himself to have received from the House of Hapsburg. 

At that time, the Spaniards were on bad terms with 
the Emperor, because they believed that Don Carlos had 
rights to certain territories which were under the pro- 
tection of the Emperor. When Bonneval was at the Hague, 
he was told that the Spanish minister, the Marques de 
Monteleon, approved of his conduct in regard to the 
Queen of Spain and that his government would not hesitate 
to afford him protection should it ever be required. 

The Marques de Monteleon had become Spanish Am- 
bassador at Venice, and it was probably he who had been 
furnishing Bonneval with sums of money. Certainly, he 
now made overtures to him and pointed out that he would 
have a better chance of obtaining his revenge on the 
Emperor, if he now entered the service of Spain, because the 
question of the Italian territories might easily lead to war. 
The new minister at Madrid, the Marques de La Paz, was 
informed of BonnevaFs eagerness to assist the King of 
Spain, and he instructed the Ambassador to give him as 
much money as he needed, provided he would disclose the 
Imperial designs in regard to Italy. 

It is unlikely that Bonneval had any exact knowledge of 
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the Emperor's plans, but his ignorance did not prevent 
him from painting his former master in as dark a colour as 
possible. He stated that Charles VI was not to be trusted, 
because he intended to withdraw those few concessions 
he had already made, and above all, he would never allow 
Don Carlos to enter those Italian provinces that Spain so 
coveted. Bonneval therefore advised La Paz first to conclude 
a naval agreement with England and Holland, and then to 
despatch Don Carlos to Italy before the Austrian armies 
were fully prepared. 

Now the Imperial Ambassador at Madrid, Count von 
Konigsegg, who appeared to be merely fat and myopic, 
was in reality extraordinarily shrewd. He soon learnt what 
was taking place in Venice, and by judicious bribery, he 
managed to extract Bonneval's treasonable correspondence 
from the private cabinet of the Spanish minister. This he 
sent with suitable comments to Vienna for Charles VFs 
perusal. On Ascension Day, 1729, everyone in Venice was 
wearing a mask, and as Bonneval was walking along, he 
was accosted by an unknown man who asked him to come 
into a side street. The stranger revealed himself as the 
Imperial Ambassador, and then proceeded to recite passages 
from Bonneval *s letters to La Paz. The quotations were so 
lengthy and so accurate, that Bonneval accused him of 
having the letters, or at least copies of them, in his pocket, 

The Ambassador told him that the Emperor might yet 
forgive his treason in virtue of the great military services 
that he had once rendered to the House of Hapsburg, if 
he now came back to live quietly in the Hereditary 
Provinces. If, on the other hand, he continued to play his 
dangerous game, well, he ought not to forget that the 
canals of Venice were full of weighted sack containing 
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the bodies of those who had made powerful enemies! 

After such a warning, Bonneval would have been ill 
advised to remain in Venice. France rejected his ser- 
vices in any official capacity; the Spanish government 
could not continue to employ him as a spy now that he had 
been discovered; he had not enough money to live in 
England in a manner compatible with his dignity; 
he thought he would feel safe neither in Holland nor in 
Switzerland; and the Russians and Prussians showed no 
interest in him. He was nevertheless determined to serve 
in some country where he might have a good opportunity 
to deal a crushing blow at the House of Hapsburg, and if 
possible to defeat Eugene in battle. 

At that time the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
were autonomous under the suzerainty of the Sultan, who 
appointed as Voivode the highest bidder. They were 
recognized to be of great strategic importance to the 
Turks since they were adjacent to the Hapsburg Empire. 
Bonneval believed that he could render the Porte a useful 
service, if he went to one of these provinces and organized 
an efficient army, which should be kept ready to in- 
vade Hungary at the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Turks and the Austrians, If the Sultan gave him permission 
to execute this plan, he would obtain the independence of 
action that he had always desired, and he would perhaps 
be in a position one day to meet Prince Eugene on the field 
of battle. 

In high hopes of a successful venture, Bonneval left 
Venice in the spring of 1729, in the company of a few faith- 
ful servants and an officer who claimed to have invented 
successful asphyxiating bombs. He announced his intention 
of going to Corfu in order to inspect the new fortifications 
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that his friend, General Schulenberg, was erecting. 
Halfway to Corfu, he ordered the captain to sail to Ragusa ; 
here he disembarked and journeyed into Bosnia, a province 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

As he was passing through Bosna Serai, the frontier 
town, he was recognized by a German major from the 
Odward regiment, who had come from Eszek to see 
whether certain fortresses had been demolished in accord- 
ance with the terms of the last treaty with the Turks. The 
Major, who was sitting at the door of a restaurant smoking 
a pipe, arose at Bonneval's approach, bowed to him 
politely and addressed him in German. The Frenchman 
affected not to hear and went straight on to the lodgings, 
which he had ordered to be prepared for him. The suspicions 
of the Major were aroused and he hastened on ahead to 
tell Achmet Gazi, Pasha of Bosnia, what had occurred, and 
to request him to hand Bonneval over to the Austrian 
authorities. Then he recrossed the frontier and sent a 
warning to Vienna. 

Achmet Gazi Pasha summoned his principal officers and 
held a consultation. If he arrested Bonneval and handed him 
over to the Austrian authorities, he would probably incur 
the reproach of being intimidated by the Infidel; if he 
allowed him to proceed, he would certainly be censured 
by the Divan, because the Porte wished for the moment to 
remain on friendly terms with the Emperor. Accompanied 
by two officers, the Pasha met Bonneval, and told him 
that he could not leave Bosna Serai, until he had received 
instructions from Constantinople. 

This sudden check to his plans threw the Frenchman 
into the depth of despair. At first he thought of resisting 
the orders of the Pasha ; but wisdom finally prevailed, and 
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he contented himself with writing a letter to the Grand 
Vizier, Damad Ibrahim. 

* 'Heaven, which governs with the same ease the big 
and little things of the earth/' he wrote, "has led me 
to Serajevo, and has inspired me for a long time with 
the desire to see your Excellency closer, whose virtues 
and glory, whose love of the sciences and arts , are known 
throughout the universe, and above all in Christian 
countries, which admire the great genius of Your 
Excellency, the solidarity of his mind and his great 
talents in governing the vastest empire of the world, 
which enjoys owing to your care, my Lord, a happy 
peace and an infinite prosperity. 

" After serving in past wars for forty years and 
occupying the chief military positions of the King of 
Germany, God willed, for having supported the honour 
of a Queen of Spain who was being calumniated, that 
I should suffer on the part of the Germans the most 
cruel injustice and the direst persecutions, but I bless 
the work of God all the more because He inspired me 
with the thought of coming to this country where I can 
offer my person to the very great and very happy 
Padisha, the greatest Monarch on earth, by the pro- 
tection of Your Excellency. 

"For that purpose I presented myself to the Lord 
Pasha of Bosnia, Achmet, who has allowed me to put 
to paper the discourse which I made him on the day on 
which he had the goodness to grant me an audience, so 
that I could send it, my Lord, to Your Excellency. 
Your Excellency will see an abridgement of the calumny; 
it is the paper joined to this letter. 
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"As the profession of arms, which I have followed all 
my life, has not prevented me from studying science, 
I hope, my Lord, that either in times of war or of 
peace, I can always be useful to you. But if I only gain 
from this exacting journey the satisfaction of having 
seen Your Excellency, the greatest man and the wisest 
of all ministers, I shall be content. 

" Allow me then, my Lord, to place myself entirely 
under your protection so that I may carry out the plan 
that I have formed, namely, to devote my life to the 
service of the Grand Seigneur, your master. Allow me 
also to ask you very humbly to order the Lord Pasha of 
Bosnia, Achmet, to give me all that I need to come at 
once and in safety to the foot of the Throne and near 
Your Excellency, to whom I pray God to grant a life 
full of justice and health. 

"I am with the most profound respect, my Lord, 
Your Excellency's very humble and very obedient servant, 

General, Comte de Bonneval." 
Serajevo, June 23, 1729. 



Just before the Grand Vizier received this letter and the 
account of Bonneval J s trial and imprisonment in the 
Spielberg, he had granted an audience to von Talman, the 
Austrian Ambassador. The Ambassador drew Damad 
Ibrahim's attention to a clause in the Treaty of Passarowitz, 
which stipulated that the Turks should hand over to the 
Imperial government all fugitives from justice. Von Talman 
consequently declared, that the Emperor would view 
Bonneval's reception at Constantinople as a hostile action. 
This attitude put the Grand Vizier in difficulties and he 
went to discuss the position with his master, Achmet III. 

9* 
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This Sultan had begun his reign with an outburst of 
successful military activity against Peter the Great, the 
Montenegrins, and the Venetians; but these efforts had so 
exhausted the resources of the country, that his armies had 
suffered heavily at the hands of Eugene and Bonneval, 
After the Treaty of Passarowitz, Achmet determined to 
live on friendly terms with his neighbours and he even 
concluded a treaty of everlasting peace with Russia, which, 
incidentally, brought him into a disastrous conflict with 
Persia. 

The lack of military success gave rise to great discontent 
among the Constantinopolitans, who demanded a more 
active foreign policy and a plenitude of victories. Achmet 
and Damad Ibrahim knew that the army was utterly dis- 
organized, and although unwilling to act contrary to the 
will of the people, they dared not risk new defeats. 

In regard to Bonneval, the Grand Vizier agreed with the 
Sultan that it would be better not to provoke Austria to a 
new conflict; but he had heard of BonnevaPs undoubtedly 
great military talents, and he thought that he would be the 
best person to employ for the reform of the army, so that 
the desire of the populace for immediate victories might 
be gratified. 

With Oriental duplicity, he played for time: he informed 
von Talman that he had at present no intention of allowing 
Bonneval to proceed to the capital, and he instructed the 
Pasha of Bosnia to hold him safe and on no account to hand 
him over to the Austrians. To Bonneval himself he made no 
reply. 

When it was learnt in Vienna that the Porte had refused 
to surrender the fugitive, the Imperial War Council hatched 
plot after plot, either to kidnap him and bring him over 
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the frontier, or to assassinate him where he was. For this 
purpose the Councillors took into their confidence a rich 
and bigoted Greek of Eszek, who offered enormous sums 
of his own money to anyone able to put an end to Bonnevars 
career. The Venetians also were frightened, and their 
inquisition condemned him to death and instructed Daniel 
Dolphino, their representative at Constantinople, to carry 
the sentence into effect. 

In the meantime, Bonneval had been given a reasonably 
comfortable house and an allowance of ten piastres a day. 
But when the Greek of Eszek told the Kiaja, or Intendant of 
the Pasha of Bosnia, of the reward he was offered for Bonne- 
val's abduction or death, the Kiaja removed the prisoner to a 
large house outside the town of Serajevo and put a small 
guard of soldiers over him sufficient to ensure that he 
should not escape, but not sufficient to ward off a deter- 
mined raid of Austrian soldiers from over the frontier. 
, Bonneval, naturally, knew of these plots, and as a pre- 
caution he bought thirty large dogs, which he systematically 
starved, and allowed them to run loose in an enclosure round 
his house. Even then he could not take adequate precautions 
against risk of poisoning. The faithful French cook, whom 
he had brought with him, thought one day that the yogourt 
smelled offensive, and he gave it to the dogs: four died 
instantly. Another servant of Bonneval's, Lamira, who was 
formerly in the service of a relation of his at Milan and 
who had since taken the turban, warned him not to drink 
coffee anywhere and especially not in the house of the 
Kiaja. 

By and by Bonneval won the confidence of one of the 
officers commanding the Janissaries. He made him small 
presents and told piteous tales of what he had been forced 
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to endure simply because he wished to serve the Sultan. 
Touched by these stories, the chief enlisted the sympathy 
of other leaders ; and after they had conferred together, they 
brought a large guard to ward off any raid, and told the 
Pasha that they, heads of ten thousand men, would hold 
him responsible should anything happen to Bonneval. 
Terrified by this warning, the Kiaja ceased to intrigue for 
his abduction. 

Although Bonneval was in no immediate danger of his 
life, he recognized the precariousness of his position. 
Already he had written to ask the French Ambassador at 
the Porte, the Marquis de Villeneuve, to reclaim him as a 
French subject. He waited seven months for an answer, 
and as none forthcame, he wrote again. He asked whether 
the Ambassador had received his first letter; next, he 
pointed out that he was born a Frenchman, and that the 
Germans, by their pretensions to have right over his person, 
were insulting the whole of the French nation. As a last 
appeal, he stated that the failure of the Ambassador to 
extricate him from his present unenviable position might 
lead him for reason of self-protection to abandon Christianity 
and to adopt the True Faith. 

As a matter of fact, Villeneuve had received the first 
letter, but timorous of taking a decision by himself, he had 
written to his government for instructions. Cardinal Fleury, 
the Foreign Minister of France, ordered him to aid Bonneval 
as much as he could, since it was the policy of France to 
contract every possible alliance that might serve against 
the Hapsburg Empire; on the other hand, he must be 
careful not to compromise the Christian name of France 
by using Bonneval overtly as an instrument of French policy. 
Villeneuve interpreted Fleury 's orders to mean that he 
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was not to solicit his countryman's release, and only to 
help him once he had arrived at Constantinople. 

Hearingno thing from his Ambassador, Bonneval addressed 
himself to Rakoczy, the dispossessed Prince of Transylvania 
now living in Turkey ; but the Prince, piqued that he should 
not have been addressed as "Your Highness," ignored the 
letter. Bonneval thereupon sent a courier to the Intendant 
of the Grand Vizier, to point out again, that, as he was born 
a Frenchman, the Grand Vizier should not listen to the 
complaints of the Austrian Ambassador. The Grand Vizier, 
playing his cautious game, countered with the argument 
that, if Bonneval was really a Frenchman, he would have 
been claimed by Villeneuve; and as Villeneuve had not 
claimed him, he must be an Austrian subject. 

In the course of the year 1730, von Talman was able to put 
such pressure on the Porte, that the Grand Vizier decided 
to surrender the tiresome fugitive. A courier arrived at 
Serajevo with a message ordering the Pasha Achmet 
Gazi to hand him safe and sound over to the Austrians, 
who would meet him on the frontier. After the courier 
had delivered this message, he came to tell Bonneval what 
had happened, and said that the order for his transportation, 
duly signed and sealed by the Grand Vizier, would be 
brought by another dragoman in about three days' time. 

Bonneval passed the night sleeplessly enough: he knew 
that if he were handed over to the Austrians, he would be 
found guilty of treason; and he was not the man to appre- 
ciate the quietude of one of the Emperor's castles. Escape 
was out of the question, and he had only two days left of 
liberty. Calling his servant, Lamira, he told him to summon 
immediately an Imam of the Moslems, who knew the 
necessary ceremony of conversion and who would receive 
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him into the True Faith. Lamira replied he knew the right 
man and went out to fetch him. After a short time, he 
returned and said: " These Turks are not such fools as 
they are made out in Vienna, London and Madrid." 
Bonneval shivered. At a later date he told Casanova that 
he was in such desperation, that he would have been willing 
to secure his liberty even by besieging Jerusalem at the 
head of an Israelite army. 

Conversion to Mohammedanism was indeed his only hope 
of escape, and Bonneval turned to Lamira again: "Go back 
to your Imam/* he said, "and tell him that I feel within 
me a movement of grace that comes only to the faithful." 
This phrase appealed to the holy man, who came at once 
and received Bonneval into the Faith. On the following 
day the ceremony of initiation was held, the incidents of 
which filled Bonneval with horror. He succeeded in 
escaping the more unpleasant rites by giving the Imam a 
glass of sherbet in which he had resourcefully mixed a 
considerable quantity of brandy. 

When the courier arrived from Constantinople with 
the signed orders that Achmet Gazi Pasha was to 
hand Bonneval over to the Austrians at the frontier, he 
was sent back with the message that Bonneval was now a 
Turk and therefore an inviolable guest of the Sultan. 
A fortnight later the Grand Vizier wrote to congratulate 
him and to grant him a pension of roo piastres a month 
to date from the time when he first entered the country. 

The fear of Austria was nevertheless so great, that the 
Grand Vizier enjoined Bonneval to stay at Serajevo and on 
no account to come to Constantinople. This order meant, as 
Bonneval well recognized, that the Porte had no use for his 
services, and as he could not leave Serajevo, he had become 
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little more than a pensioned prisoner. This situation was 
particularly irksome, since he had believed that the Porte 
would accord him an almost regal reception. The French 
Ambassador, who regarded him as a thorough nuisance, 
was of the opinion that the Vizier was right to treat him 
like "a sub-lieutenant of infantry." 

Bonneval now began to dress himself as a Turk: he wore 

o 

an ample robe of flowing yellow silk decorated with little 
flowers ; over this was a kind of surcoat trimmed with fur 
which reached almost to the ground; and a magnificent 
turban weighing four pounds crowned the oriental effect. 
He bought a pair of red slippers with upturned toes, and 
allowed his beard to grow. "You have no idea/* he wrote 
to his brother, ' 'what a magnificent Turk I make dressed 
up in this rig." 

Although he was now safe from all attack and had only to 
wait until he was called to Constantinople, Bonneval spent 
another few months of misery. To increase his despair, the 
Kiaja of Bosnia stole the larger portion of his pension, and 
laughed at his temper. But matters improved in September 
1730, when he learnt that a revolution, begun by seventeen 
dissatisfied Janissaries, had broken out in the Capital. 

The basis of the revolution was found not only in the 
disasters that had befallen the Turkish armies in Persia, 
but in the thought that the Porte was now under the thumb 
of the unbelieving Austrians. The Sultan Achmet was 
deposed because he was considered too weak, and Damad 
Ibrahim, who had occupied his later years in procuring 
strange flowers for the garden, rare birds for the aviary, 
and foreign architects for the palaces, was swept aside. 
Mahmoud I, nephew of the last Sultan, was dragged out of 
the palace prison and set on the throne. When order was 
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restored, the office of Grand Vizier was given to Topal 
Osman, a great Francophil. As he was made Grand Vizier 
solely with the object of satisfying the people by military 
victory, he immediately sent a dragoman to fetch Bonneval 
from Serajevo. 

At his arrival in the Capital, the Frenchman was given the 
title of Pasha with two horse-tails, a pension of 30,000 
florins a year, and the command of four thousand bom- 
bardiers, who were to serve as the nucleus of the reformed 
army. He bought himself a handsome house at Pera in the 
European quarter, and adopted the name of the Pasha 
Achmet. His first action, however, was to wreak his revenge 
on the Kiaja of Bosnia, who had tried to poison him and had 
stolen part of his pension. These crimes he reported to 
the Grand Vizier, and he added that the Kiaja was receiving 
money from the four thousand Spahis supposed to be re- 
establishing the fortress of Serai, in return for not forcing 
them to work. The Kiaja was arrested; six purses were 
found on him, and he spent the rest of his life in irons. 

One of the next visitors to Topal Osman was the Austrian 
Ambassador, who declared that the presence of Bonneval 
in Constantinople might easily lead to the outbreak of 
war. Topal Osman was not to be easily intimidated in the 
manner of the Grand Vizier Damad Ibrahim; he rightly 
regarded these protests as an attack on the sovereignty of 
the Porte, and rounding on the Ambassador, he said: "If 
you have orders from your government to speak to me like 
that, produce them; I accept the challenge, and I shall 
also declare war on your master and begin it by throwing 
you into the prison of the Seven Towers." 

Such a demonstration of unfriendliness with Austria 
caused Bonneval great joy: the day of his vengeance on the 
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House of Hapsburg was drawing near. Every day, he crossed 
the Bosphorus to drill his bombardiers at Scutari, and he 
noted that they were making excellent progress under his 
instruction. But the proficiency of this section of the army 
stirred up discontent among other units, and especially 
among the omnipotent Janissaries. Rather than risk another 
revolutionary outbreak, the government systematically re- 
duced the number of men under Bonneval's command by 
sending detachment after detachment to Persia. 

With the reduction of his forces came another blow for 
the Pasha Achmet Bonneval: his friend Topal Osman 
became the victim of a plot hatched in the Seraglio. He was 
deposed from the Grand Viziership and sent to command 
the Turkish armies operating against Kuli Khan near 
Bagdad. Topal Osman crossed the Bosphorus in company 
of Bonneval, and on arriving in Asia made a sacrifice 
to the All Highest for His mercy in having delivered him 
from the burden of power. Then he went to Bagdad and 
won an astounding victory over the Persians. 

During the remainder of the year 1732, Bonneval was 
thoroughly discontented. While he had been teaching 
his bombardiers to use the bayonet, to manoeuvre in small 
units and to re-form in the midst of a battle, he had been 
happy. Now, he had no position of responsibility, and his 
only relief from boredom consisted in the entertainment 
of a host of dissatisfied adventurers, among them being the 
Frenchman Mormai, the Scot Ramsay, and the Irishman 
Macarty, who, seeing in him the most successful man of 
their type, were striving to imitate him. To add to his 
troubles, his pension was being paid irregularly, and he 
suffered severely from gout. If a suitable opportunity had 
occurred,. he would have left the Ottoman Empire. 
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In 1733 Augustus, King of Poland, died, leaving two 
candidates, his son Augustus, and Stanilaus Leszczynski the 
father-in-law of Louis XV, to compete for the vacant 
throne. One half of the Poles, the Russians and the Austrians, 
supported Augustus; the other half of the Poles, together 
with the French, desired the election of Stanilaus. The 
Empress Anne of Russia acted with vigour and sent three 
armies to the Polish frontier; the French replied with a 
declaration of war and appeal to Turkey for assistance. 

The Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha, who had spent his life in 
the Seraglio, understood nothing of foreign affairs, and 
came to consult Bonne val. From this moment until the end 
of his life, with one short intermission, Bonneval acted as 
Foreign Minister to the Porte. He exchanged the sword 
for the pen, and if Chamillard had been alive, he would 
surely have taunted him with the reproach that he had now 
become a ministerial scrivener. 

In Bonneval' s opinion it was to the advantage of Turkey 
to keep the Russians in check, and if possible to force them 
to withdraw from Poland. To this end, he tried to conclude 
alliances with the maritime Powers of Spain, England and 
Holland, but he was unsuccessful, because Western Europe 
did not yet believe that Russia constituted a danger to its 
enterprises in the Mediterranean. Next he replied to the 
French request for assistance: he stated that as Louis XIV 
had left his Turkish allies in the lurch at the Treaty of 
Ryswick, he would not declare war on Russia unless the 
French concluded a written treaty of alliance. 

Cardinal Fleury accepted the Turkish overtures with 
reserve, since he was still unwilling either to compromise 
the Christian name of France by a treaty with the Infidel, 
or to tie French policy by a guarantee of the integrity of 
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the Ottoman Empire. Nevertheless, he was anxious to 
enlist the support of Turkey; and he now instructed 
Villeneuve to treat Bonneval with the greatest civility, in 
the hopes of inveigling the Porte into the war with Russia 
before a written treaty had been signed. Negotiations were 
made exceptionally difficult, because Bonneval could not 
forget the Ambassador's treatment of him when he was in 
Bosnia. He snubbed him whenever possible, referred to 
him as "this little Ambassador," reproached him with 
the lowness of his birth, and said that his great-grandfather 
was an insignificant Jew of Avignon and his father a cloth- 
merchant of Marseilles. 

By the autumn of 1734, the Russians had driven Stanilaus 
Leszczynski out of Poland and had elected Augustus to the 
vacant throne. The position of France was desperate, and 
Fleury was now willing to conclude an alliance with Turkey 
at any price. The Empress Anne was aware of this, and 
with unashamed insolence, she promised the Grand Vizier 
Ali a present of 85-0 purses, containing 4^0,000 livres, 
if he would maintain peace until the end of the year. As 
the season was far advanced, and it was unlikely that the 
terms of a treaty with France could be arranged before the 
following February, Ali accepted the money and yet did 
not betray his country ! 

Bonneval earned high praise from the Sultan for his 
policy. Although Turkey had acquired nothing, he had saved 
her from being made the cat's-paw of France. The English 
and Dutch also recognized his ability, and the captains of all 
vessels sailing to Constantinople were instructed to give 
the Frenchman presents of wines and liqueurs, which he 
could not otherwise obtain owing to the laws of the Prophet. 
Bonneval, never a model of discretion at any time, used to 
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receive these captains cordially, and he invariably divulged 
to them his plans for the rehabilitation of the Ottoman 
Empire. "The effects of Bonne vaPs indiscretions," wrote 
the little Ambassador Villeneuve to his government, t are 
even more pernicious than those of his obstinacy ; there has 
been no secret in this Empire since he has had a say in 
affairs." 

Despite Bonnevars noble efforts to serve his new master, 
the position of the Porte at the end of 1 735- called for grave 
anxiety. Topal Osman, who had twice defeated the Persians, 
was himself overthrown and killed near Kherkond, and his 
successor, Abdullah Pasha, suffered a serious reverse at 
Erivan. The Empress Anne made peace with France at 
Vienna, and flushed with her success in the Polish 
War, advocated the enlargement of her Empire at the 
expense of the Porte. The Janissaries and the people of 
Constantinople began to murmur again, and All was 
deposed. 

The fall of this Vizier did not affect Bonneval's position: 
already he had been made Governor of Caramania with a 
salary of twenty-five purses, and Beylerbey of Roumelia. 
It had even been proposed to elevate him to the first rank 
of nobility with the title of Pasha with three horse-tails, 
but as he had not learnt Turkish and therefore could not 
serve in the Divan, such a distinction would have been use- 
less. Nevertheless, he was given a palace at Scutari Instead of 
at Pera and an additional annual pension of 0,000 livres. 
When he appeared in the streets he behaved like a great 
Moslem dignitary: he rode on horseback with many 
servants walking before him to beat the people out of his 
way; a small group of officials followed him, and two 
flunkeys in uniform carried horse-tails on the end of long 
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multi-coloured staves to warn the crowd of the approach 
of a Beylerbey. 

Now that the integrity of the Empire was being threatened 
by the insatiable Empress Anne, Bonneval was given a 
greater share of power. The Empress, who had no wish to 
see any reforms carried out in the Turkish army or adminis- 
tration, was determined to forestall Bonneval; and she 
sent General Munnich with a large army to the Crimea, 
without so much as declaring war. The Russians stormed 
the lines of Perekop, entered the Crimea, and sacked 
Bagcharesai, the ancient Capital. They retired at the end 
of the year owing to decimation caused by disease, but re- 
appeared in the following spring under Miinnich, with 
Keith as second in command. They captured the important 
fortress of Ochakov and defeated the Turkish army sent 
to its relief. Bonneval was summoned to save the Ottoman 
Empire ; and to lend dignity to his position, he was made 
Pasha with three horse-tails and given supreme command 
of a large detachment of Janissaries. 

Many of the Sultan's counsellors advocated the con- 
clusion of peace before further disasters overwhelmed 
them. Bonneval stated that the Russian losses were in- 
commensurate with the advantages they had gained, and 
that it would be better to continue the war. He was over- 
ruled by the pacifists, and a peace conference opened at 
Nemirof under the auspices of the Austrians. The demands 
of the Russians were so exorbitant, that the Sultan had to 
reject them or risk his throne. The war continued; and 
this time, the Austrians, who were determined to take 
advantage of the weakness of the Porte to secure the 
possession of Bosnia, announced that they would help the 
Russians, 
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Before hostilities were again joined, the news arrived '4j^.v 
Constantinople that Eugene had died in Vienna. Bonneval," '* 
who had bent his entire strength to obtain satisfaction for 
the insults that he believed himself to have received 
from the Prince, heard the news with profound sorrow. 
"I weep for Eugene, Prince of Savoy," he said, "Eugene, 
whom I have loved, and who has loved me, these eighteen 
years." Nevertheless, the knowledge that he could never 
defeat Eugene in the field did not deter him from striving 
to obtain his vengeance on the Emperor, and he pushed on 
all preparations for a war against Austria and Russia with 
astounding vigour. On his advice the Turks made peace 
with Persia, although to do so they had to give up all the 
conquests they had made since the reign of Murad IV. 
This sacrifice enabled Bonneval to bring back into Europe 
two valuable army corps hitherto stationed in Asia Minor. 

Already in 1732 he had presented a memorandum to the 
Sultan to explain why the Turks, who despised death and 
prized valour, could not overcome the Austrians. At that 
time Mahmoud I felt that his throne was too insecure to 
embark on the stormy waters of military reform ; but now 
he either had to acquiesce or risk deposition by his 
demoralized soldiers. In sole charge of the army and un- 
hampered by any War Council, Bonneval set to work. 

He found that the units in the army were too big for 
skilled manoeuvres and mobile action. He accordingly 
divided the regiments up into companies, each containing 
one hundred foot or fifty horse. Between these companies 
he encouraged a spirit of competition and emulation: 
captains were to be promoted according to their deserts, 
and not according to their ability to intrigue and give 
bribes ; and the men were to receive extra pay for every 
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meritorious achievement. Discipline was made more 
exact; the words of command were more or less 
standardized; and above all, there was to be no more 
charging in mass a form of attack that only made an 
easy target for the enemy's field batteries. 

The Pasha Achmet Bonne val went further: he forced 
some of the cavalry to discard their heavy cuirasses in 
favour of a light sword which could be used both for 
cutting and thrusting, and he gave the infantry long pikes 
to keep off the Imperial cavalry. He tried to procure 
horses of equal size, and he warned both officers and 
men that their clothing should be designed for war 
and not for ornamental purposes. He collected as many 
doctors and surgeons as possible for service with the 
army; he filled the magazines with food and the arsenals 
with material of war; and he made valiant attempts to 
educate sappers and engineers up to the European 
standard. 

Although it was his intention to arm the infantry with 
bayonets, and to train them in the same manner as Frederick 
William I of Prussia was drilling his admirable guard of 
giants, he could not do it on account of the opposition of 
certain officers. Similarly he had insufficient time to make 
good marksmen of the musketeers, or to teach the modern 
principles of artillery to his cannoniers. Lastly, he could 
not cope with all the arch-corruptionists in the form of 
those officials who were supposed to look after the supplies, 
transport, equipment, and payment for the army. 

Although the part played by the Pasha Bonneval in the 
reorganization of the Turkish forces may well have been 
exa gg erate ^ by his admirers, there is one indisputable 
fact; the sections that he reformed at Constantinople were 
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markedly superior in every way to those units and garrisons 
that had not been able to profit by his instruction. 

During the year 1737 the Pasha allowed the enemy to 
advance without much opposition, because he believed 
that it would be easier to win an overwhelming victory 
once the enemy had been drawn from their bases. 
The Russians under Miinnich advanced through Bessarabia 
towards the Danube, and the Austrians under the command 
of Francis, Duke of Lorraine, invaded Bosnia, Servia and 
Wallachia, and even took the important town of Nish, 

Bonneval had always believed that Transylvania and 
Hungary would rise against the Emperor, if Rakoczy were 
sent back to rule these territories of which he was the 
native prince. The old pretender Rakoczy had died in 
Constantinople in the preceding year, leaving two sons. 
At Bonneval's instigation the elder was brought to Con- 
stantinople and publicly proclaimed Prince of Hungary and 
Transylvania. After the young Prince had agreed to pay 
tribute to the Sultan if he ever regained his inheritance, 
he departed for the frontier. Instead of rising spontaneously, 
the Hungarians ignored him completely, chiefly because 
he was incredibly stupid. The Prince, encouraged by 
Bonneval, persisted in his feeble-hearted attempt to win over 
his people, but he died in the following year of fever 
probably caused by a dose of poison. 

Foiled in his attempt to stir up revolution in the enemy's 
ranks, Bonneval prevailed upon the Grand Vizier, Yeghen 
Mahomet, in 1738, to order a general offensive on the 
Austrians, who in his opinion had advanced far enough 
away from their bases. The Grand Vizier proved a brilliant 
commander of the armies that Bonneval had transformed. 
Under his leadership the Imperialists were driven down the 
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Timok to the Danube. Pressing on, the Turks harried 
them up the Danube, stormed the important fortress 
of Orsova, and, with the enemy hurrying away from them, 
they arrived at the walls of Belgrade. 

Twenty-one years before, Bonneval had helped Prince 
Eugene to win one of the greatest battles of the time in 
front of the walls of Belgrade, and Christendom had 
applauded his gallantry. Now, at the age of sixty-four, 
dressed as a Pasha with three horse-tails and wearing a long 
white beard, he sat in his lovely house in Constantinople, 
anxiously waiting for news. Defeat of the Turks meant 
that the only desire of his later life vengeance on the 
Imperial House was doomed to unfulfilment. 

The news at last arrived: the Austrians, insufficiently 
supported by the Supreme Council of War who affected 
to despise Bonneval, had offered battle, and had been 
driven off the field with little less than a massacre. The 
Austrian commander had asked for peace at any price. 
Later, it was announced that the Vizier had agreed to 
discuss peace provided that he was given one gate of 
Belgrade as a guarantee of good faith. Rather than risk a 
Turkish advance in the direction of Budapest, the Austrians 
had complied with this outrageous request. 

Bonneval now turned his attention to the Russians whose 
advance he had hitherto not opposed. First he made friends 
with Villeneuve and dined several times at his embassy. 
The result of this friendship with the little Ambassador 
was seen at once in a change of French foreign policy. 
France, always opposed to any increase in the power of 
Russia, lent moral support to the Turks, and something 
more tangible to the Swedes, who instantly assembled on 
the Rosso-Finnish frontier. 
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Bonneval then withdrew from Hungary detachments of 
the army, and sent them against the Russians, who retreated 
rapidly and asked for peace. Their Austrian allies had been 
beaten out of the war; the Persians were experiencing 
internal troubles; the Swedes looked longingly at St. 
Petersburg; and the Russian armies, already diminished 
by disease, were scarcely in a position to make headway 
even after a victory over the Turks. 

Under the auspices of France, and despite the arguments 
of Bonneval who wished to continue the war, the Ottoman 
Empire concluded peace with both her enemies. From 
Austria she obtained all those provinces and towns, in- 
cluding Belgrade, that she had ceded at the Treaty of 
Passarowitz; from the Russians she secured the complete 
evacuation of all towns and lands occupied in the course of 
the late war, with the sole exception of Azof, the fortifica- 
tions of which were to be destroyed and never rebuilt. The 
Sultan summoned Bonneval to his presence and thanked 
him for the greatest services a European had ever rendered 
to the Ottoman Empire. 

Whenever Bonneval had work to carry out, he did it 
well, but the moment he was left in idleness, he could 
not forbear to quarrel and no matter with whom the 
Comte de Beaumont, Grigne and Chamillard, PrincelEugene, 
the Marquis de Prie, Villeneuve it was all the same to 
him. Now, at the end of 1738, he was left to himself and 
therefore he quarrelled. On this occasion, for the first 
time, he was in the right. 

He knew that the French government was trying to 
push the Swedes into a war against Russia; the Swedish 
envoy Carleson had told him so. He also knew that 
Villeneuve and Yegheri Mahomet were persuading the 
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Swedes not to break the peace. As the French government 
would not send different instructions to their ambassadors, 
he concluded that Villeneuve and the Grand Vizier were 
receiving bribes from Russia. 

Bonneval took advantage of his privilege as Pasha to 
write to the Sultan, and as he had not learnt Turkish, he 
employed a scribe as interpreter. This scribe was thoroughly 
dishonest and when he had written down what Bonneval 
had to say, he took the letter to Villeneuve, who gave it 
to the Grand Vizier. As this precious couple were sharing 
out 3,000 purses, containing 4,^00,000 livres, from 
Austria and Russia, they could not afford to be too 
scrupulous. Action had to be taken to keep the incident 
from the Sultan's ears, and three days later an order was 
sent to Bonneval that he must remove at once to Kastamuni, 
one hundred and ten leagues distant from the metropolis. 
Apparently the Grand Vizier had persuaded the Sultan to 
banish Bonneval, by asserting that he was stirring up unrest 
among the Janissaries who were under his command, 
although the real cause of the discontent lay in the fact that 
they had not been paid. 

Thinking perhaps that he might have to remain in exile 
for the rest of his life, Bonneval began to build himself a 
handsome house at Kastamuni. His only sorrow was that 
many of his friends who wished to visit him could not find 
the way to so remote a place, and lost themselves, some 
in the Black Sea and some in the sands of Arabia. Neverthe- 
less, the news filtered through to him after a time, that 
Louis XV had heard of his disgrace and had hastened to 
condole with his brother, the Marquis, and with his other 
relations. 

He was probably not so pleased when he learnt that 
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Voltaire had expressed wonder that he had not retired 
to Persia, since he could afterwards have gone on to 
China, quarrelling with all the ministers on the way. 
Bonneval really had no intention of leaving the country, 
even if a way of escape had been opened to him; and 
this is shown by the fact that he actually began to learn 
Turkish, so that he could take his place in the Divan with 
the other ministers on his return. 

His hopes of a speedy recall were fulfilled long before 
he had built his house. The Swedish envoy Carleson 
approached the Sultan and explained his conduct in 
such a way that the Sultan summoned him back to 
Constantinople in May 1739, and obliterated his disgrace 
by a declaration that he was solely responsible for the 
successes that had recently been gained over the Austrians. 

For the next seven years, the Pasha Achmet Bonneval 
devoted himself to foreign policy. He saw that the glory of 
the Ottoman Empire was on the wane, and he consequently 
determined that the Turks should never fight another war if 
it could be avoided. It was therefore his aim to persuade 
Western Europe that the balance of power would be 
seriously upset, if Austria and Russia again attempted to 
enlarge their territories towards the South. He presented 
his arguments with such force, that he almost obtained a 
guarantee that Turkish waters should for ever be neutral. 

As soon as he recognized that the individual jealousy of 
the Western Powers formed an insuperable obstacle to any 
general agreement, he tried to conclude defensive treaties 
with individual states. He approached the English and the 
Dutch; he obtained a doubtful promise of assistance from 
the King of the Two Sicilies; he exchanged views with 
Frederick the Great on the question of Austrian expansion ; 
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he made a defensive alliance with Sweden ; and he reached 
an agreement with the Great Mogul. 

During these negotiations, Villeneuve helped Bonneval 
as much as possible, although he still found him difficult as 
co-operator, since he often declared that he would not have 
been forced to take the turban at Serajevo, if the Am- 
bassador had acted with any sense of decency. Nevertheless, 
when Villeneuve retired, Bonneval, with a sudden outburst 
of generosity, declared that he had lost a great friend and a 
delightful companion. 

Whenever Bonneval was not occupied with foreign 
policy, he turned his mind to other plans for helping his 
new master. He proposed that the Sultan should develop 
his ports in the Red Sea in order to secure a larger part 
of the Eastern trade, which at that time was borne by the 
maritime Powers round the Cape of Good Hope straight 
to the European destination, or overland and through 
Venice. It is said that he almost prevailed upon the Sultan 

to recut a canal from Cairo to the Red Sea, so that the 

& 

wealth of the Porte could be increased by customs* and 
harbour-fees. He also wished to develop the enormous 
mineral wealth believed to exist in Egypt, and in particular 
the iron mines, which should provide ample materials of 
war. 

Other schemes were less practicable. One of them was 
that the Protestant Swiss from the cantons of Berne and 
Zurich should come and repopulate Roumelia, a province 
of which he was still Beylerbey. This plan broke down 
because the Swiss refused to come. Soon afterwards, he sent 
the Duke of Broglie his own designs for some wooden boats, 
similar to those used by Peter the Great against the 

Swedes, and which Bonneval hoped would facilitate a 

f 
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descent upon the coast of England. This Napoleonic idea 
was believed by the Duke of Broglie to be unworkable, and 
the boats were never built. 

In letters to his brother, Bonneval declared that he was 
perfectly happy and of a contented mind, and so far as is 
known he only showed real annoyance when he was brought 
volumes of spurious Memoirs.* Despite his age he rode 
as a young man of twenty; his appetite remained un- 
impaired; and he still showed a formidable activity. The 
volume of his correspondence was enormous, and he 
received letters not only from the heads of all states, but 
also from high dignitaries in the Roman Church Cardinal 
Aquaviva in fact gave Casanova a letter of introduction to 
the renegade Achmet Pasha Bonneval. Despite his declara- 
tions that he was content with his lot, Bonneval never forgot 
he was a Frenchman, and when he was alone he retired 
to the French part of his house, discarded his Moslem 
trappings and dressed as a French nobleman. With the 
exception of Plutarch, he read only the works of French 
authors. 

His house at Scutari was considered lovely by all who 
saw it. It was divided into two parts, one decorated in the 
Oriental taste and the other in the French; the garden 
behind it was laid out by an Italian. Once a week he gave 
a reception to which Europeans were principally invited; 
but Moslems, who were not narrow-minded and who were 
tolerant of Christians, were not excluded. The dinners were 
small and refined; and they were prepared by his French 
cook. Shortly after the table was cleared, the host used to 

* The two chief were : Memoiies du. Comte de Bonneval and Anecdotes 
Venitiennes et Turques, on Nouveaux Memoires du Comte de Bonneval depuis 
son depart de Venise jusqu a son exil a Vile de Chios* 
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lead the way into the garden where, the conversation was 
carried on in Italian. 

Bonneval was never seen eating meats or fish forbidden 
by the Koran, hut he sinned against the rules of his religion 
by keeping a store of wines and liqueurs in a little room 
fitted with small coffers and hidden behind a grille, in 
front of which were bookshelves covered with a curtain. 
He observed to all appearances the great fast of Ramadan, 
but rather than cause discomfort to himself, he kept a 
supply of biscuits to eat in daytime, and did not hesi- 
tate to drink a glass of wine from his secret supply. He 
neither possessed a harem nor availed himself of the kind 
offers made to him by high officials of the Porte that he 
should use theirs: "Wine," he said to Casanova, "will 
prolong but women only shorten my life." 

At die age of seventy, his health began to fail : he had 
become grossly fat and he was attacked by gout and 
rheumatism. It was then that he contemplated a return to 
France. "I am tormented by tiring thoughts; frequent 
attacks of gout and other positive infirmities compel me 
to ask you, as head of the house, for your advice and the 
course which I ought to take," he wrote to his brother. 
In reply, his brother argued that, if his change of religion 
was forced on him, he was free to change it. He pro- 
mised to give him all the money he wanted, if he would 
only abandon Mohammedanism. "Remember," he added, 
"we have only a few minutes more of life." Bonneval 
remained undecided: already he had told Villeneuve that 
he despised the Moslem faith as much as Christianity, but 
he had supplemented this information with the remark 
that he was perfectly sincere in his conversion. 

Soon afterwards, his brother died, and Bonneval pro- 
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posed that his nephew, the new Marquis de Bonneval, 
should be sent as Ambassador to the Porte in the place 
of the Comte de Castellane who had succeeded Villeneuve. 
He would then be able, so he said, to serve equally the 
country of his adoption and the country of his birth. 
D'Argenson approved of the idea, but when he inspected 
the Marquis, he found him as much lacking in intelligence 
as Bonneval had found the young Prince Rakoczy. 

Since it was impossible for one of his relations to come 
to Constantinople, Bonneval became very homesick. 
The Envoy of the Two Sicilies invited him once to hear 
a famous Italian virtuoso, but Bonneval burst into tears 
at the conclusion of the song, because it reminded him so 
much of home. Seeing this nostalgia, the two Ambassadors 
sent him a charlatan Jesuit doctor called Charots to bring 
about his conversion, and they wrote to ask d'Argenson to 
provide a safe method for his escape. The efforts of the 
Jesuit doctor met with scant response because Bonneval 
remained faithful to his Imam, whom he was pleased to 
call his chaplain. D'Argenson, in the meantime, found a 
method of escape, and promised to fetch Bonneval in a Nea- 
politan frigate, which was to take him to Rome where the 
Holy Father would absolve him from the dreadful crime of 
apostasy. 

On May 20, 1747, the Sicilian Envoy brought the 
Pasha a letter to say that the Neapolitan frigate would 
call for him in the course of the next few days. He found 
him lying on a couch and suffering so badly from gout 
that he could not move. The Ambassador put the letter 
under his pillow, but when Bonneval was able to read it 
on the following morning, he was too late; the frigate 
had come and gone. On the next day he was dead. He 
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left his entire fortune to a renegade boy called Soleirnan 
Bey, whom he had always kept in his house ; but his entire 
fortune amounted to ten purses of debts ! 

The Turks erected a handsome marble monument to 
Alexandre Comte de Bonneval, an officer of France, a 
General of the Empire, Governor of Caramania, Beylerbey 
of Roumelia and Pasha with three horse-tails. An inscription 
running along the top of the tomb contained the wish that 
his pillow in paradise might be of roses. 

Despite the great faults of Bonneval, all the French 
captains, who were invited to his table whenever their 
ships touched at Constantinople, were unanimous in their 
opinion, that "to know him was to love him." Voltaire 
expressed the view that he ought to be forgiven because 
"he was an amiable man, 5J but had Voltaire been a little 
more charitable, he might have said that Bonneval ought 
to be forgiven because, after all, he was a great man. 
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From an engraving by an unknown Dutch artist 
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Theodore de Neuhoff 

SINCE THE first half of the Fifteenth Century, the 
Island of Corsica had belonged to the Most Serene 
Republic of Genoa. The Corsicans, never happy under the 
hegemony of anyone, found the avaricious Genoese par- 
ticularly insupportable. The Genoese did not try to occupy 
the whole of the Island as the preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent administration; they were con- 
cerned only with wealth, and therefore appointed as 
magistrates the most narrow-minded and grasping officials, 
who were expected to show the maximum profit for the 
minimum outlay. 

The Corsicans waged intermittent guerrilla warfare, 
and as the Genoese were unable to pursue the Islanders 
into their mountain fastnesses, they tried to bring them to 
submission by razing the country. Cattle was driven off 
and houses were burnt to the ground; the use of boats 
and nets was forbidden, and fishing was rendered impossible. 
The state of Corsica became so wretched, that no artisan 
was left who needed a fixed abode for the exercise of his 
trade; coopers, joiners, and carpenters, ceased to exist. 

In 1729, the Genoese increased the taxation and decreed 
that no native farmer might sell his produce except to 
Genoese commissioners, who had the right to fix the price. 
Goaded by poverty and famine, the Corsicans in every 
province rose as a man, formed themselves into an 
irregular army, and shot their overlords at sight. The 
Genoese did not wish to fight: warfare was always expensive, 
and they preferred to employ their time more profitably 
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in trading ; but they yet felt themselves compelled to subdue 
the rebels. They consequently appealed to the Emperor 
Charles VI for help, and hired from him, for a large sum 
paid in advance, a body of four thousand Germans com- 
manded by General Wachtendonk. 

This army arrived in Bastia in August 1731 and quickly 
forced the Corsicans again to retire into the mountains. 
Nevertheless, the Genoese recognized that the rebellion was 
not yet completely suppressed; they then took all the re- 
maining gold from the vaults of the Bank of St. George and 
offered it to the Emperor for still more soldiers. Charles VI 
sent them another thousand men under the command of 
Prince Louis of Wiirttemberg. Prince Louis was a kindly 
man, and he soon conceived such a high admiration for the 
Corsicans, that he preferred to negotiate with them rather 
than to adopt a policy of extermination. Under the mediation 
of the Emperor, a treaty was patched up between the 
Genoese and their subjects; and after both parties had 
sworn to the clauses with the most solemn of oaths, the 
Imperial force left for the mainland. 

When the Genoese found themselves alone again on the 
Island, they were terrified of another rebellion ; and to pre- 
vent this as well as to obtain certain incriminating papers, 
they seized the Corsican deputies, including Louis Giafferi, 
Ceccaldi, Aitelli, and Raffaelli, and cast them into a 
dungeon at Savona. Before these deputies had been long 
in prison, they learnt that a certain mysterious power was 
working for their release and for the independence of 
Corsica. This news was transmitted to the Islanders who, 
goaded by the treachery of the Genoese and anxious to 
secure absolute freedom, resolved to renew hostilities, 
trusting that they would not be defeated before the arrival 
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of the unknown liberator. The Genoese continued their 
policy of ravaging the countryside, and the Corsicans 
retaliated by hanging all those who fell into their hands. 

After a time both sides were well-nigh exhausted. 
The Corsicans, in fact, were just thinking of coming 
to terms, when two little vessels dropped anchor in 
the harbour of Isola Rossa. In full hope that the saviour 
had arrived, everyone in the vicinity ran joyfully down 
to the shore, only to find that the ships had sailed away 
again after landing a cargo of munitions and stores 
the gift of two sympathizing Englishmen. Most of the 
Island chiefs then believed that the mysterious power was a 
myth, and once again they considered negotiating a treaty 
of peace. Rather than send another deputation to Genoa, 
they requested the Emperor to arrange a truce similar to 
that which Prince Louis of Wiirttemberg had concluded. 
When the Emperor announced that he could not again 
intervene, the Corsicans offered themselves to the King 
of Spain, but Philip V replied that they were not free to 
dispose of their Island, as they were only subjects of the 
Genoese. 

The war continued with varying fortune, but even in 
the darkest days, the deputies, who had now been released 
from their dungeon at Savona, held their heads high and 
spoke of the power who should yet arrive. In anticipation 
of this event, the chiefs agreed to set up their own govern- 
ment, and as a preliminary they proclaimed their Island to 
be the "Kingdom and Republic of Corsica," under the 
special protection of the Virgin Mary. 

In March 1736, the irregular soldiers in the camp of 
Giafferi, situated at Aleria, saw the sails of a ship of twenty 
guns accompanied by two smaller vessels, All three were 
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flying the English flag; but before entering the harbour, 
they hoisted a blue ensign with white stripes. The liberator 
was undoubtedly at hand! 

Hardly had the anchor dropped, than small boats, filled 
with men dressed in crimson tunics, put off from the ship. 
Standing in the stern of the foremost, the watchers on the 
shore discerned the tall and commanding figure of a man, 
whose presence was able to impress itself upon them even 
across the narrowing sheet of water. As the pinnace drew 
nearer, they could see that this personage was more 
sumptuously dressed than his crimson-clad followers. His 
flowing scarlet robe, trimmed with fur lapels, hung in 
ample folds around his knees ; his white Moorish trousers 
were bound with a yellow sash, his saffron-coloured slippers 
curled arrogantly at the points. His face, half hidden by a 
pointed beard, looked vigorous and noble. His large white 
periwig and three-cornered hat indicated that he was of 
high birth. At his side hung a long Spanish rapier, and two 
pistols inlaid with silver were thrust into the folds of his 
sash. In his right hand he held a short and elegant cane of 
black wood with an ivory head in the shape of a crow's 
beak. 

Behind him came the officers of state, comprising three 
secretaries, a chaplain, a Lord High Steward, a second 
steward, a head cook, four lackeys, and lastly, three 
Moorish slaves in Oriental costume. The other boats began 
to unload a consignment of ten brass cannons, fourteen 
thousand muskets, three thousand pairs of shoes, seven 
thousand sacks of grain, ammunition, hats, uniforms, and 
a chest containing one hundred thousand gold sequins. 

The Corsican chiefs bowed low before the stranger, and 
calling him c 'Excellency " and "Viceroy," led him to the 
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village. Many speculations were made as to who he 
might be: some said he was the Pretender to the English 
throne, others asserted that he was the Duke of Ripperda, 
others again were of the opinion that he was either John 
Law or Prince Rakoczy. Even after some hours nothing 
was known of him except that his name was Theodore. 

Theodore Etienne, Baron de Neuhoff, born in August 
1694, was the eldest son of a nobleman of the county of La 
Marck in Westphalia. His father has been described as a man 
of good parts, vivacious, witty, well educated, insinuating 
and an excellent companion. He had the misfortune to incur 
the displeasure of his family by a marriage with the daughter 
of a merchant, and he consequently left home, drifted to 
Paris, and lived on the Orleans family until certain of his 
frauds were discovered. Then he obtained a commission 
in the service of Brandenburg and died at the siege of 
Namur, before he could carry out his intention of accepting 
a position under the Spanish Crown. 

Theodore inherited his father's adventurous spirit as 
well as his charm and learning. He began his education 
with the Jesuits at Miinster, but feeling himself not in 
accordance with the religious spirit of the establishment, 
he removed to Cologne, where he had the misfortune to 
kill a man in a discreditable duel. After this incident, he 
contrived to become a page in the household of the Countess 
Palatine, Duchess of Orleans, at Paris, and his studies were 
continued at the Academy of Longpre. Like so many 
adventurers he is said to have known Plutarch by heart, 
and he could speak French, German, and Italian, with great 
fluency. Unfortunately his studies were cut short by 
another scandal, and his protectress, the Duchess of Orleans, 
told him that he ought to leave Paris for Strassburg, where 
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she had already bought him a commission in a French 
regiment. 

Now that Theodore was of age, he began to show a 
marked taste for gambling a taste that was easily gratified 
in the society of French officers bored in time of peace. 
By cards and dice he lived well enough, until a long run 
of bad luck reduced him to such a state of insolvency, that 
he deemed it wiser to decamp. As Western Europe was at 
peace, he journeyed to Stockholm and offered his services 
to Gortz, the chief minister of Charles XII. 

Gortz recognized in the young man an infinite capacity 
for intrigue, and promptly sent him on a secret mission to 
Spain to enlist the sympathies of Cardinal Alberoni for the 
projects of his Swedish Majesty. A few months later, 
Theodore was in Holland with Gortz himself, trying first to 
obtain a loan from the Dutch merchants, and second to 
restore James Stuart to the English throne. He refused 
an offer from Peter the Great only because Gortz promised 
him a handsome reward if he would carry some incriminat- 
ing despatches to Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish Am- 
bassador in England. When the police laid hands on the 
privileged person of the Ambassador, who was believed 
to be arranging an invasion of England under the leadership 
of Charles XH, Theodore was in London, but he managed 
to escape back to Holland and to take refuge in the Spanish 
Embassy. 

The adventurer next appeared in Madrid, where he 
was enjoying the generous pension given to him by Alberoni 
as a reward for his assistance in some extraordinarily base 
intrigues. Some authorities say he took part in the Cellemare 
conspiracy in Paris ; others declare that he was in Sweden 
when Charles XII was killed at the siege of Frederikshald, 
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and when his friend Gortz was publicly executed in Stock- 
holm. In any case, Theodore is known to have been in 
Madrid when Alberoni fell from power. As his pension 
was cut off, he was forced to retire to Germany. He still 
had enough money to buy himself a colonelcy in a regiment 
stationed on the Rhine, but when he was commissioned 
to raise a company of foot, he stole the cashbox and fled 
back to Madrid. Here he fell in love with Lady Scarsfield, 
the daughter of a Jacobite ; he probably did not marry her, 
although she bore him a son called Frederick who, as an 
old man, committed suicide at the gate of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Malicious tongues state that Theodore relieved Lady 
Scarsfield of her jewels, pawned them in Paris, and made 
a fortune in the Mississippi Company. This seems unlikely, 
because immediately afterwards he defrauded a Dutch mer- 
chant of a bag of coins, and escaping to London, set himself 
up as a curio dealer and connoisseur of pictures. He spent 
the whole of 1720 and 1721 in England, and only left when 
Cardinal Dubois, the omnipotent minister of the Regent 
Orleans, offered him a large sum of money if he would 
carry out a secret mission in Florence. What exactly 
Theodore did in Tuscany is unknown, since he was seen 
at this period hiding in Rome under an assumed name and 
looking for the Philosopher's Stone and the Elixir of Life 
in the company of two religious sisters called Fonseca. 

On his return to Paris, he found his protector Dubois 
dead, the new ministers hostile to him, and the police 
suspicious of his actions. In London also he attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and in 1727, after he had 
lain hidden for some time in a coffee-house, hie embarked 
for Leghorn concealed in the hold of a Genoese vessel. 
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He was again penniless and could only fill his purse by a 
fraud practised on Jaback, the rich Livornian banker. Now, 
for the first time in his life, he suffered a reverse: he was 
arrested and thrown into prison. Owing to a feigned 
malady, he was removed to a hospital; and to escape 
from the paupers' ward through the window was an easy 
matter for a man of his experience. Shortly afterwards 
he arrived in Tunis in the guise of a doctor of medicine. 

Theodore practised medicine, about which he knew 
virtually nothing, for about three years; then finding 
that his cures were being questioned, he stole a felucca 
and went to Genoa. He arrived in the Most Serene Republic 
just after the deputies had been imprisoned, and he resolved 
to make Corsica the scene of his future operations. During 
his period of service under Charles XII, he had become 
acquainted with Prince Louis of Wiirttemberg, and he 
now wrote to him with the request that he should bring 
to the notice of Prince Eugene the unjust incarceration of 
the Corsican deputies. This Prince Louis did, and Eugene 
brought such pressure to bear upon the Genoese that the 
deputies were soon released. Theodore naturally took upon 
himself all the praise for their liberation and when they 
came to thank him, they asked whether he would not be 
able to help them further. Theodore played upon their 
vanity, gave them small sums of money, and announced 
with some pomp that he would see whether he could 
prevail on one of the great Powers to come to the help of 
Corsica. 

The deputies were so delighted with the promises of the 
adventurer, that they at once offered him the highest offices 
in their country. Theodore affected indifference: he was 
unwilling, he said, to sacrifice his liberty by accepting even 
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the Crown of Corsica. Finally he allowed himself to be 
won over by the gallant and passionate Giafferi, and 
declared that he would consent <c to free so brave a people 
from slavery," and if he failed, "he should at least have 
the glory of leaving a noble example to posterity." 

When Theodore promised the deputies that he would 
secure the assistance of a great Power, he was perfectly 
well aware that he would have the utmost difficulty in 
obtaining help from any country. Nevertheless, he was 
resolved to do his best for his new friends. He could not 
go to Paris, London or Amsterdam, until his escapades 
had been forgotten; he knew that the King of Spain had 
refused to interfere in the internal affairs of Corsica, and 
he had little hope from the side of the Emperor whom he 
had already approached. There was but one course of 
action open to him: to apply to the Sultan. 

Whether he actually went to Constantinople is a matter 
of doubt, but he is said to have undertaken the journey 
at the beginning of 1734. The ship had not passed Malta 
before it was captured by pirates, and the passengers and 
crew were led in chains to Algiers. Obtaining a large sum 
of money no-one knows from where Theodore bought 
his liberty, and henceforth adopted as his arms a Moor's 
head and broken fetters, as a reminder of the trials he had 
undergone. 

Without further adventures, he arrived at Pera, and 
unfolded to the Comte de Bonneval a dazzling plan for the 
subjugation of Europe. The Turks should first take Corsica 
and use it as a base from which they could invade the 
Papal States . The capture of Rome should not be difficult 
if one Turkish army landed at Ancona, and another, 
withdrawn from Corsica, at the mouth of the Tiber, while 
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the Moors of Tripoli cooperated in Calabria. When Italy 
had been conquered, an advance should be made on Vienna 
by two armies, one marching up the Danube and the other 
from North Italy. By these two simple campaigns, the Turks 
ought soon to be masters of Europe. Bonneval, so it 
is asserted, was enthralled and the Sultan promised 
assistance. 

Satisfied with these negotiations, Theodore left Con- 
stantinople for Tunis where he hoped to win over the Bey. 
He is supposed to have had an interview with Ripperda, 
who was living in Morocco in exile ; but it is in any case 
certain that he obtained help from three men: the Bey 
himself, a dishonest Italian doctor called Leonardo Buon- 
giorno, who was engaged in buying up Christian slaves for 
liberation, and the English consul. From the first he 
obtained arms and provisions, from the second he procured 
his chest of gold sequins, and from the third his three 
ships. With his little fleet, Theodore left for his prospective 
kingdom. 

The Corsican chieftains of Aleria examined the stranger 
carefully and were most impressed by his dress. His sword 
was supposed to symbolize the Golden Fleece; his white 
wig, the Garter; his stick with the crow's beak, the 
Cordon Bleu; his hat, a Baron of the Empire; and his 
scarlet robe, a Prince of the Roman Church. When they 
had finished admiring him, Giafferi proposed to Costa, 
Paoli, and Giappiconi, .that they should all go to the house 
of Xavier de Matra to discuss their course of action. 
Giafferi told the others what he knew of Theodore with 
the suppression of many details and he repeated the old 
story of the miraculous release from the dungeon of Savona 
owing to his influence. The Elders concluded that he 
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must at any rate be a man of some importance; and as 
there was little prospect of expelling the Genoese without 
external help, they resolved to trust him. Following up 
this advantage, Giafferi read out a proclamation, which 
Theodore had previously drawn up : 

"Most illustrious Signor Giafferi! I have at last reached 
the shores of Corsica, summoned by your prayers and 
repeated letters. The steadfast love and faithfulness 
shown by you and the Corsicans for over two years has 
urged me to overcome my dislike of the sea and my dread 
of storms which usually rage at this season of the year. 
Heaven, which has hitherto blessed me, has rendered 
my voyage prosperous. I am here to give all help in my 
power to your oppressed Kingdom and to liberate it, 
if God so will, from the yoke of the Genoese. Fear not 
that I could neglect in any way my duty to you, if you 
are faithful to me. If you choose me as your King, I ask 
only the power to alter one law among you, namely, to 
grant liberty of conscience to men of other nationalities 
and other creeds who may journey here to assist us in 
our endeavours. Come, one and all of you, to Aleria 
without delay Signors Costa, Paoli and others that 
we may consult together and form our plan of action. 

Your devoted Theodore. 3 ' 

At the conclusion of the letter, the Elders shouted: 
"Long live Theodore, our King," and this cry was 
heard and taken up by all the villagers. Giafferi then 
unpacked some boxes of dates and a few bottles of Rhine 
wine a novelty in Corsica and the Councillors were 
even more impressed by the grandeur and generosity of 
the stranger. 
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On the following morning, the chieftains called together 
the inhabitants of the village and proclaimed Theodore, 
King of Corsica. In the afternoon they were invited to a 
banquet of the most exotic kind. The dinner and the 
gracious manner of the King-elect enchanted the Corsicans, 
and after they had talked half the night, they conducted 
him to his bedchamber. The next morning, Theodore felt 
indisposed from the effects of the debauch held on the 
previous evening. He held court in bed and entertained 
his Councillors with cups of chocolate flavoured with 
rosolio. When he was requested to form a ministry and to 
invest the chiefs with some office, he replied that this could 
not be done before Arrighi arrived from Corte and Fabbiani 
from Balagna. He similarly refused to discuss all forms of 
business under the plea that he must have a few days of 
rest and enjoyment to fit him for the heavy work that lay 
ahead. When the Councillors had left, four attendants 
entered to wash and dress their master. 

Half an hour later, he appeared attired in a vest of purple, 
with a large white peruke on his head, and his famous 
walking-stick in his hand. He was followed by six servants, 
a chamberlain and the customary slaves. With this retinue 
he wandered down to the harbour to see the final unloading 
of his ships, and when the case containing shoes was 
brought ashore, he ordered it to be unpacked and the 
contents to be distributed to the people. In the meantime, 
Paoli was haranguing the crowd with such success, that 
Theodore was soon surrounded by the entire village and 
nearly deafened by the shouts of: "Long live our King," 
"Long live King Theodore, " "Long live the liberator." 

Although he could congratulate himself that his endless 
travels had at last brought him into haven, he realized that 
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he was playing a dangerous game. He had promised the 
chiefs the support of a great Power, although he had the 
intelligence to know that, despite the Sultan's promises, 
only a miracle could bring him foreign help. He was also 
aware that he had shocked many conservative people by 
his wish to introduce liberty of conscience ; but tolera- 
tion was essential to him in case either the Sultan, the 
Bey of Tunis, or the English, sent assistance. Again, he 
knew, even before he landed at Isola Rossa, that the 
Corsicans were a jealous people. He had given his confi- 
dence to Giafferi, because Giafferi had been at the head 
of the deputation the members of which had been im- 
prisoned, but that was no reason why the other chiefs 
should not be consumed with jealousy, and wage a vendetta 
against his favourite. 

The King-elect showed considerable ability. He never 
again referred to his promises of help from abroad unless 
the question was brought up. He mitigated the shock caused 
by his edict of religious toleration when he persuaded Canon 
Orticoni, a priest greatly esteemed by the people, to 
declare that, if the Pope allowed freedom of worship at 
Rome, the Corsicans ought to do the same. The question 
of the jealousy of the chiefs was insoluble, but Theodore 
did his best to smooth over difficulties by keeping as many 
of them as possible near him and by showing them all 
equal favour. 

It was principally this wish not to stir up further 
jealousy that caused him to announce that he could 
not appoint any ministers until Arrighi and Fabbiani 
appeared. But after he had waited two or three days 
for them, he proposed to make a tour of the Island to 
show himself to the people. The councillors agreed to 
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this plan, because Isola Rossa might easily be surprised 
and taken by the Genoese, who were naturally most eager 
to capture Theodore. A little party was formed and the 
King was led over the mountains towards Cervione, in the 
East of the country. 

Before much ground had been covered, a tumultuous 
uproar was heard, indicative of the usual Corsican brawl. 
Upon enquiry, the King learnt that Giafferi and Paoli were 
fighting fiercely over a question of precedence. Theodore 
acted with vigour: coming between them, he struck them 
both with his walking-stick. "What folly is this?" he 
demanded in royal anger, "If I am to be your ruler, it is 
for me to settle questions of precedence among you as 
I find the most deserving." When Giafferi and Paoli looked 
as if they wished to continue the quarrel, Theodore 
threatened to go on board his ship and leave Corsica to its 
fate. This ultimatum brought the disputants to reason, and 
after they had made their submission, the party proceeded 
and arrived safely at Cervione on the following afternoon. 
All the villagers turned out to meet the King, and 
they let off so many guns and shouted with such vigour 
that the Genoese in the neighbouring fortress were 
alarmed, and sent a messenger to warn the garrison in 
Bastia of the possibility of an immediate attack. Theodore 
was lodged in a burnt-out palace, formerly the property of 
an unpopular Genoese bishop, and the Franciscan monks 
of the adjacent monastery brought him offerings of fruits, 
flowers, and wine two years old. 

In order to preserve a regal appearance, Theodore 
brought up four small and six large cannons and placed them 
in front of his palace where six sentinels always stood on 
duty. He then turned his attention to the formation of a 
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ministry; and as a first step he appointed Costa Treasurer. 
Paoli and GiafFeri, who had been quarrelling violently over 
the question which of them should occupy the bedroom 
next to the King's, now composed their differences, and 
turned jointly on Costa in the hopes of depriving him of 
his position. This action disheartened the King to such 
an extent, that he announced his intention of retiring for 
a few days before appointing any more officials. 

When he re-emerged, he had drawn up a complete plan 
for the organization of the army, which was henceforth to 
comprise two hundred companies with the requisite number 
of officers. The Corsicans again suggested that these officers 
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should swear allegiance to him, but Theodore objected 
that the oath of fidelity would have no value as he had 
not yet been crowned; he added that he had sent to Leghorn 
for a crown and suitable coronation robes, as well as for 
munitions of war and a few more cannons. In the meantime, 
he did not fail to behave in a regal manner: he was served 
on silver ; whenever he went to Mass he was accompanied 
by his guards ; and he gave himself the titles of The Lord 
Theodore, a Grandee of Spain, a Lord of England, a Peer 
of France, a Count of the Roman Empire, and a Prince of 
the Holy See. 

Despite the immense popularity that he was at present 
enjoying, Theodore recognized the insecurity of his 
position. Quite apart from the fact that his subjects would 
find out sooner or later that no great Power had the 
intention of coming to their assistance, he was always in 
danger of falling a prey to the jealous disputes of the 
chieftains. Like all adventurers, however, he did not 
worry over the future; he believed in the ascendancy of 
his star, or as he expressed it to his subjects in the 
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goodness of God ; and he trusted that some miracle would 
shortly take place, which should put him in a position to 
found the Neuhoff dynasty in Corsica. 

Another incident, which took place at Cervione, almost 
put an end to his career. One of the Moorish slaves struck 
a Corsican, who turned round and rendered him uncon- 
scious with a blow from a sword. Theodore, summoned 
to the window of the palace by the noise, ordered both the 
Corsican and the slave to be imprisoned. The crowd 
became excited, Theodore remained firm, and the people 
attempted to set fire to the palace with the express object 
of burning their King. Theodore thereupon ran out with 
a loaded pistol in his hand, jumped on to a powder barrel, 
pointed the pistol downwards, and threatened to blow 
everyone, including himself, sky-high, if order was not at 
once restored. This courageous action produced the 
correct result, and the King was loudly applauded for his 
presence of mind. 

A week later the long expected Arrighi came to Cervione 
and began to upset all the plans of Giafferi, Paoli, and Costa. 
He proposed that the King should not be crowned until 
he had won some signal success over the Genoese. He 
opposed religious toleration, and persuaded the other 
chiefs to limit the power and authority of the Crown 
by the establishment of a diet, consisting of twenty-four 
members, who should have the deciding voice in matters 
of taxation, peace and war. He further insisted that all the 
dignitaries of the state should be natives, so that Theodore 
could not surround himself with foreigners. 

The arrival of Fabbiani with a hundred men strengthened 
Theodore's position, because Fabbiani entered into opposi- 
tion to Arrighi and pressed for the immediate coronation 
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of the King. Although Theodore replied that he would 
rather wait until his ship returned from Leghorn with the 
necessary regal insignia, he soon allowed himself to be 
persuaded. On April 14 a solemn Mass was celebrated 
with great pomp, and on the following morning, 
after another divine service, Paoli addressed the people, 
who, despite the sulky attitude of Arrighi, showed great 
enthusiasm for the royal cause. Amid prolonged cheering 
and the firing of many guns, Theodore appeared on the 
balcony of the palace and waved to his subjects with as 
much assurance as if his ancestors had reigned in Corsica 
for a millennium. 

He then came out and led the way to the hall of the 
monastery, where he had prepared a dinner for one hundred 
persons. During the feast, the Elders came forth and sang 
the praises of the Monarch in improvised verse. In the 
meantime workmen were erecting a wooden dais in the 
principal square of the village. When it was ready, Theodore 
left the monastery, and, stepping only on flowers strewn 
on the rough pave, took his seat on the centre of the 
three thrones wooden chairs on the platform. Giafferi 
sat on his left and Paoli on his right. In the absence of the 
crown, a wreath of oak and laurel bound together with 
coloured ribbons was placed on his head, as the symbol of 
supreme office. 

Paoli made another speech in praise of the King, amid 
so much applause and the discharge of so many guns that 
the neighbouring garrison of Genoese were again frightened, 
and another messenger was sent off to warn their comrades 
at Bastia. The Corsican generals approached the throne and 
kissed the royal hand as a sign of allegiance. When this 
ceremony was finished, everyone trooped off into the 
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Church to hear a Te Deum, at the conclusion of which 
Theodore went up to the High Altar and swore to observe 
the conditions imposed upon him and to remain true to his 
subjects. 

The next day, the Monarch kept to his bed from 
sheer fatigue. He managed all the same to find strength 
to appoint some officers of state: Paoli and Giafferi 
were to be joint Prime Ministers and Generals; Costa 
was confirmed as Grand Treasurer, Secretary of State and 
Keeper of the Royal Seal; Giappiconi was entrusted with 
the Ministry of War. After the ministers had drunk 
chocolate to satiety, they went out to nail the list of 
appointments to the door of the Church. But the moment 
they had left the palace, a furious battle was heard to rage 
outside. 

Theodore jumped out of bed, dressed in great haste, 
seized his famous walking-stick, and went to investigate. 
He found that the joint Prime Ministers, Paoli and Giafferi, 
had torn down the proclamation, because so many offices 
had been filled, that they believed themselves to have been 
deprived of all patronage. The King threatened to leave 
the Island if the Prime Ministers did not apologize at once, 
copy out the proclamation, and nail it again to the Church 
door. No sooner was this done, than Paoli attacked 
Fabbiani, who had been made Vice-President of the 
Council of War. Paoli even threatened to collect his clan 
and return to the mountains, if he were not given a position 
of equal responsibility. With great tact Theodore calmed 
him down with the promise of another office in the near 
future. These jealous quarrels augured ill for a successful 
war against the Geneose. Worse, however, was to follow. 

The ship arrived from Leghorn bearing the coronation 
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robes, clothing, and munitions of war. When six barrels 
of powder and twelve sacks of musket-balls had been 
brought ashore, the chieftains disputed the possession of 
them with such fury, that the Genoese took the opportunity 
to sail out and capture a second skiff coming from the vessel. 
In this boat were the royal crown and coronation robes. 
Theodore lost patience with his ministers : he accordingly 
assembled them and made them swear to everlasting 
peace among themselves under the penalty of instant 
death. 

During this temporary truce the King completed the 
organization of the army. He gave each man of his twenty- 
four regiments a pair of shoes and a musket; over every six 
regiments he appointed a colonel with the salary of one 
hundred pieces -of-eight a month; and he bestowed knight- 
hoods on the leading citizens of Aleria, in order that they 
might, in the ensuing war, give an example of valour and 
fortitude. He then disposed his army: he himself went to 
San Pelligrino with a small force; Luccione was detailed 
to take Porto Vecchio ; Paoli with a large detachment was 
despatched to besiege the all-important town of Bastia; 
Fabbiani was to protect the rich province of Balagna; 
and Arrighi went to storm the fortress at San Fiorenza. 

It is doubtful whether Theodore was wise to split his 
army up into so many small detachments ; but he probably 
believed that the generals would quarrel with each other 
if they were not each given a separate command. At the 
beginning of the war real success attended the Corsican 
arms: Bastia was blockaded and besieged; Porto Vecchio 
was captured, the Genoese were routed at Ziglia and lost 
four hundred men and some small boats at Isola Rossa. 
At different points in the Island, the Corsicans seized stores 
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and arms, and most important of all, enough money to pay 
the army for a month. 

The Genoese, who were terrified at the prowess of the 
King of Corsica, replied to his successes by loosing on the 
population some fifteen hundred galley-slaves and criminals 
with orders to behave as they liked. Theodore, however, 
showed his courage: he marched off to Leuto, captured it 
in a brilliant assault and hanged most of the inhabitants. 
This success enhanced his prestige and put new courage 
into the hearts of his followers. 

Although the pathetic appeals for help that he addressed 
to every government in Europe remained unanswered, all 
ships that called at Corsica disembarked a few adventurous 
soldiers usually Germans or Spaniards who were anxious 
to follow such a successful man ; and with this feeble support 
the King took every strategic point from the Genoese 
with the exception of six fortified places.* The effect of 
the edict of toleration was now seen, because many 
Italians, Albanians, and Greeks, now came into Corsica 
and helped to erect factories for the manufacture of 
munitions and fabrics, and to work the valuable salt-mines. 
In the interior of the country, such order was restored, 
that the Corsicans could again engage in businesses like 
carpentry and joinery; they could till their fields and own 
cattle. He made the coast safe for fishermen, and fitted out 
privateers, manned principally by escaped galley-slaves, to 
prey upon the commerce of the Most Serene Republic. 
He almost succeeded in hiring two thousand Albanian 

* At this time, Theodore sent Giovanni Battiste Sinabaldi into Ger- 
many to inform his family of his good fortune. Sinabaldi married 
Theodore's sister, settled down in Nice as a doctor of medicine, and is 
said to have been the grandfather of Garibaldi. 
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mercenaries under Count Caraffa, and would indeed have 
brought them over, if they had not been sold at that 
moment to the King of the Two Sicilies. 

Theodore's troubles then began. He had planned to take 
Bastia by a night attack, but on the previous evening 
Paoli 's father died, and Paoli left the army to its own 
devices while he went to the funeral. As a consequence, 
the Corsicans were in turn surprised and driven from the 
walls of the fortress with considerable loss. Theodore 
wished to try Paoli before a court-martial for neglect of 
duty, but the invaluable Costa told him that it was the 
duty of a Corsican to bury his father before engaging in any 
other enterprise. 

The next piece of news which reached Theodore was 
equally disquieting: Luccione, who had taken Porto 
Vecchio without a shot being fired, had sold it to the 
Genoese for thirty sequins. Theodore could not pardon an 
action of such treachery; and when Luccione came to 
him and said that he was unable to hold the port, Theodore 
arrested him, and ordered him to be shot. Costa pointed 
out that if Luccione was put to death, his relations would 
certainly begin a vendetta; but Theodore, who was bred 
in Germany and not in Corsica, replied that the order must 
be carried out, in order to deter his other generals from 
similar actions. Luccione was promptly executed, and as 
Costa had foretold, his relations began to organize a savage 
vendetta. 

In the meantime, the Genoese published various edicts 
intending to disparage Theodore in the eyes of his own 
subjects. They referred to him as the Baron Theodore, who, 
dressed up in the Eastern fashion, had come to the Island 
with a few pieces of gold and a couple of cannons. They 
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accused him of magic and cabalistic practices; he was a 
wandering vagabond, devoid of fortune, who had been in 
prison and then in a paupers' hospital. They alleged that 
they would not have bothered to take any notice of him, 
if they had not the interests of their dear Corsican subjects 
so near to their heart. They did not wish the good 
Islanders to be seduced by the promises of such a worthless 
man, who had arrived in Corsica simply to stir up discord. 
As a disturber of the peace, he should be treated as a traitor 
liable to the supreme penalty a penalty which they hoped 
soon to inflict. 

Theodore replied to these edicts in a proclamation given 
out by "Theodore the First, primarily through the grace 
of God and the most holy and undivided Trinity, and 
secondly by the choice of the true and ever-glorious 
liberators and fathers of the country, King of Corsica." 
With masterly incision, he denied that he had come to the 
Island to disturb the peace, simply because no peace had 
existed. It was true, he said, that he had not brought much 
with him, but the little he had brought would surely suffice 
to drive the Genoese from his Kingdom. He took exception 
to the expression "Baron Theodore," because he was 
already King by the Grace of God and the will of the 
people conditions that sufficed for any title of sovereignty. 
Lastly, he declared that all Genoese who remained in his 
Kingdom without due authority would be treated as traitors. 

This proclamation earned him great praise from his 
subjects, but it did nothing to allay the individual jealousy 
of his chiefs the greatest menace to his enterprise. In 
order to gain a more general support and to raise recruits, 
he resolved to leave the faithful Costa at San Pelligrino and 
to make a tour of the Island. The moment he had set out, 
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he was overtaken by couriers bearing letters from Costa, 
in which he read that plot after plot was being hatched 
against him. Some chiefs disliked his edict of toleration, 
others were opposed to foreigners, and others again hoped 
to have supreme command of the Corsican forces once 
they had eliminated the Sovereign. 

Theodore foresaw that he would have to gain a military 
victory if his prestige was to be maintained. He assembled 
his forces and attacked the town of Calenzana. At the first 
onslaught the town would have fallen if only he had 
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been able to dispose of a few more troops. He wrote to 
ask Paoli for reinforcements, but Paoli disregarded the 
request, because he believed that the capture of Calenzana 
would enhance the fame of Fabbiani who was with the 
King. Costa accused Paoli of deserting the cause for personal 
reasons, and Paoli promptly declared that he would no 
longer fight for anyone except himself. 

To add to Theodore's troubles, Costa wrote continually 
to ask for money. The troops, he said, were on the verge 
of mutiny because they had not been paid in full, and he 
had "sweated the sweat of death' ' to find enough coins to 
prevent a wholesale desertion. Theodore had been negoti- 
ating for some time to enlist the services of a certain Don 
Matteo d'Ortiporio, called the Cure of Rostino, who was 
famous throughout Italy as a forger of Genoese coins. After 
infinite delays the good Cure arrived and set up his presses 
in a convent in the interior of the country. Even then, 
difficulties abounded, and the workmen refused to help 
unless they were paid in gold. In a month's time, however, 
the Cure managed to produce a few bagfuls of coins ; some 
were of silver and lead, others of copper and lead. On the 
obverse, the Moorish head of Corsica was depicted in a 
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crude manner, and the reverse stated the value of the piece 
in an inscription written round the initials T. R. The 
Corsicans declared that T. R. on the silver coins did not 
stand for "Theodorus Rex," but "Tutto Rame" All 
Copper; the Genoese opined that T. R. meant "Tutti 
Ribelli" All Rebels. 

In any case, no-one was willing to receive payment in 
these coins, and it was only when the King said that he 
had nothing else to give, that they were accepted in small 
quantities. This money seems to have possessed a higher 
value for collectors than for the Corsicans, because a 
mint was set up at Naples a few years later and the coins, 
struck with admirable precision, were sold at a handsome 
premium. 

When Theodore arrived, he was aware that the conquest 
of the Island from the Genoese would prove no easy 
matter, but he had no idea of the difficulties that would 
beset him from the side of his own subjects. Jealousy and 
treachery among the chiefs was in such evidence, that he 
did not feel his life was safe as indeed was to be ex- 
pected in a country where nearly a thousand murders 
were committed every year. Nevertheless, he resolved to 
maintain his position as long as possible; and with this in 
view, he assembled his few men, struck at the fortress 
of Corte and captured it by assault. 

Even then, a fresh disaster overtook him. The most 
able and most faithful of his generals, Fabbiani, was 
waylaid and murdered in cold blood. This crime was 
perpetrated by the relations of Luccione, who, unable to 
kill Theodore himself, sought their revenge in the 
assassination of one of his generals. The murder of Fabbiani 
proved to be the signal for rebellions all over the country. 
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Costa, who had hitherto enjoyed a large measure of 
popularity, now found himself deserted and wrote to his 
Sovereign that it was impossible to collect recruits because 
everyone was gathering his harvest or would not enlist 
for other reasons. 

Theodore left the interior of the Island towards the end 
of June, and underwent an exhausting journey over the 
mountains to Sartene in the extreme South-west corner 
of his realm. He was ill with fatigue and worry, and 
continually harassed by his generals who kept asking him 
when the promised help was expected. The arrival of the 
priest Gregory Salvini from Leghorn with twenty-two 
barrels of powder and seventeen sacks of balls did nothing 
to satisfy them; they still held the King to his word that 
some great Power would come to their assistance. Theodore 
played his part well: he erected flag-poles at various points 
of the Island to guide the fleet into harbour when it should 
heave in sight, and often climbed to the top of a mountain, 
telescope in hand, to see whether ships were already on the 
horizon. 

Soon afterwards he captured an enemy frigate, fitted it 
up as a privateer and sent it to prey on the commerce of 
the Serene Republic. Such an act of daring alarmed the 
Genoese and they replied by publishing another proclama- 
tion against him. They had treated him so far as a joke, 
they said, but he appeared to be more than this. He was in 
fact a traitor and guilty of lese-majeste, and they would 
catch him and put him to death in the near future. Theodore 
replied that one could only betray one's friends; as he had 
never pretended to be friendly to the Genoese, he could 
not be a traitor. He similarly could not be guilty of lese- 
majeste, because the only majesty that the Genoese possessed 
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was derived from cupidity and trading. Was it not true, 
for example, he asked, that an Englishman had once 
addressed a letter to "The Doge of Genoa and general 
dealer"? How could anyone impugn the majesty of a 
hardware merchant? If the Genoese cared to come and 
catch him, they were welcome to try, but since they made 
more money out of trading than out of warfare, he doubted 
whether they would leave Bastia. 

This proclamation pleased his subjects, but once again it 
was not sufficient either to rally his enemies to his standards 
or to eliminate the furious jealousy between his generals. 
At Venzolasca he assembled the people and made a long 
speech, in which he enumerated the benefits that he had 
conferred on the Islanders. He began with the assertion 

o 

that he had arrived in Aleria only because he had been 
called by the Corsicans themselves. His achievements he 
mentioned briefly, but he laid special emphasis on the 
fact that the Genoese had now only half a dozen fortified 
places on the coast, instead of a perfect control over the 
more important provinces. The staple industries of the 
country had been re-established, fishery was again possible, 
and artisans lived in safety. He claimed also to have increased 
the wealth of the country and to have reformed the 
currency. 

The inhabitants of Venzolasca were not entirely con- 
vinced, and Theodore continued his journey to Sartene 
where he was received with great rejoicing. He at once 
announced his intention of founding an Order of Deliver- 
ance, "as much for the glory of the Kingdom as for the 
consolation of his subjects," and he promised that the 
Order should receive recognition from the Pope. The 
qualifications for membership should lie in noble birth, 
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non- contamination by trade, and fidelity to the King. The 
Knights were to be exempt from taxation, to have access 
to the palace at any time, to be in command of the army, and 
above all to be greeted with the title of Excellency or 
Illustrious. 

With an eye to business, he insisted that each Knight 
should lend him, at his entrance into the Order, the sum of 
five hundred pounds, on which he should receive interest 
at ten per cent. Four hundred Knights were ordained and 
one hundred foreigners, who, according to the malicious 
Genoese, did it "for the fun of the thing/' Very few 
of the Knights ever lent the King the necessary five 
hundred pounds, but they all showed a certain inclina- 
tion to help him. Their support, however, did not prevent 
certain Corsicans, paid either by discontented generals 
such as Arrighi and Paoli, or by the Genoese, from trying 
to assassinate him on two occasions. After these attempts 
on his life, Theodore realized that his position was even 
more precarious than he had at first supposed. He assembled 
the people again and passed with their consent a few laws, 
which he hoped would find favour with them. But when he 
saw looks of anger and disappointment on the faces of many 
of his subjects, he announced that, as the promised help 
had not come, he would go across to the mainland and see 
what machination his enemies had contrived. 

At the end of October, Theodore took leave of the 
inhabitants of Sartene, and accompanied by the faithful 
Costa and some half-dozen men, he began to cross the 
mountains to reach the tiny port of Solenzara in the East 
of the Island. The weather had turned cold, the party 
was drenched with rain, and the King's scarlet silk surcoat 
with its poor worn fur lapels was a slender protection 
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from the inclemencies of the weather. Many times Theodore 
had to sleep under the dripping trees after a supper of raw 

chestnuts. 

At the end of the second week of November 1736, after 
a reign of seven months, King Theodore of Corsica 
entrusted the regency of the Island during his absence to 
the Marquis Louis Hyacinth de Paoli and the Marquis Louis 
Giafferi, and embarked on a French boat bound for 
Leghorn. The Genoese seem to have learnt of his intentions, 
and they sent out a man-of-war to intercept his passage ; 
but as the captain of the ship hesitated to fire on the French 
flag, Theodore, dressed as a priest, safely disembarked at 
Leghorn at four in the afternoon of November 14. 

The Genoese instantly gave out that the King and the 
Chancellor Costa had been driven out of the country 
because they had deceived the people. Theodore refuted 
this statement, and said that the Corsicans were still bound 
to him by the most tender affection and truest loyalty, 
and to show that he still maintained connexion with the 
Island, he sent over the priest Orticoni with a band of 
bellicose missionaries. 

After the departure of the King, the Genoese tried to 
come to terms with the Corsicans, but their army had just 
been beaten outside Bastia, and the Islanders were so 
flushed with success that they refused to listen to any 
overtures. The Genoese borrowed another half million 
crowns from the Bank of St. George and hired three 
regiments and twelve companies of Swiss mercenaries. 
They tried to save their reputation in the eyes of the 
European Powers with the statement that they had dallied 
long enough with the subjects of the worthless charlatan, 
King Theodore, and would now teach them a salutary 
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lesson. The effect of this edict was rather nullified by 
another proclamation, which offered two thousand golden 
crowns to anyone who assassinated the worthless 
Monarch. 

Theodore, in the meantime, left Leghorn because he 
thought it was too near to the Serene Republic to be safe. 
Slowly he wandered off to Pescia and afterwards to 
Florence. Here he negotiated with the Pretender-Duke of 
Tuscany, Jean Gaston Medici, who had no effective help 
to give him, except a few pieces of gold which he gladly 
offered, since, as he said, there ought to be a "camaraderie 
between fallen Princes." A journey to Turin to draw the 
King of Piedmont-Sardinia to his side proved fruitless ; a 
letter to the King of Spain found no answer ; the Bey of 
Tunis declared himself in financial straits and could not 
assist; and the advisers of the Pope would not listen to 
him. He spent some time in a hiding-place in Rome under 
the protection of the two sisters Fonseca, and when he 
judged it safe to move, he went to Paris. 

Some say that he had interviews with Fleury and Polignac ; 
and others assert that he had to leave because of two 
attempts to murder him. In any case he announced that he 
was going to Marseilles to be nearer his Kingdom; and 
when assassins hired by the Genoese hurried to Provence 
to meet him, he fled to Normandy and then to the Hague 
and Amsterdam. 

This Hegira into Holland puzzled the Genoese, who had 
expected him to approach some first-class Power after he 
had left Paris. They well knew that no lesser country like 
Holland or Portugal would dare to intervene forcibly in the 
internal affairs of Corsica, lest they should be warned off 
either by France or by Spain. He might have gone to 
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London, or to Vienna or Madrid, but what, they asked, 
was he doing in Amsterdam? 

Theodore's reasons for going to Holland were really 
quite obvious. He had failed to interest anyone in the 
future of Corsica from the political point of view, and 
therefore had turned to the greatest trading nation of the 
period in the hopes of inveigling the merchants into lending 
their assistance in return for commercial privileges. The 
cupidity of the Dutch was even greater than that of the 
Genoese, and it was not long before the King found bankers 
and shippers ready to believe his tales of the fabulous wealth 
to be obtained from the little known Island of Corsica. 

Before Theodore could conclude an agreement with the 
merchants, he found out that the bailiffs were on his heels 
on account of debts that he had left undischarged after his 
last visit to Amsterdam. This knowledge forced him to 
retire to an obscure coffee-house. A warrant for his arrest 
was granted, but the good King lay hidden so secretly that 
two or three months elapsed before some rogue discovered 
and betrayed his hiding-place. 

The Dutch merchants were fond of adventure; and as 
Theodore appeared to them to be a good and honest man, 
they immediately began to raise a subscription to pay off 
his debts. Unfortunately, other creditors now appeared 
on the .scene, and presented undischarged bills of such 
magnitude to the imprisoned King that the merchants 
ceased to subscribe, because, as they said, they were not 
prepared to fill the ocean. The authorities thought seriously 
of allowing him to escape from prison, but they discarded 
this plan because it would only lead to a new arrest if he 
remained in Amsterdam and they hoped he would. 

Theodore was consequently summoned to the Chamber 
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of Aldermen according to the normal legal procedure. He 
appeared before the judges dressed in regal garments and 
with his chest covered with medals of his own striking. 
The court was filled with members of the highest society, 
and contrary to expectation, the aldermen rose when the 
royal debtor appeared, and remained standing throughout 
the hearing. Theodore again felt himself to be a crowned 
Sovereign, despite his desperate poverty. At the conclusion 
of the trial, the judges decided that he should be set at 
liberty, provided he swore to discharge his debts as soon 
as he found himself in sufficiently affluent circumstances. 
When Theodore had taken the required oath, he was borne 
from the court by a cheering multitude of people, and 
driven in an open carriage through the city to be lodged 
in the most expensive hotel. 

When the Genoese heard that Theodore was in prison, 
they asked the Dutch government to hand him over to 
them as an arrant traitor. The Dutch, who saw that the 
King might be useful to them, greatly regretted that they 
could not agree to this surrender. The Genoese then 
informed the Corsicans that they would never see their 
King again because he had been locked up for life, but this 
statement was not believed when a general amnesty was 
offered to those who would swear to abandon their 
Sovereign. The chiefs came together to discuss the situa- 
tion ; by unanimous vote they agreed that as Theodore had 
always done his best for them, they should remain faithful 
to him. On the following day they attacked Bastia rallying 
furiously to the cry: "Long live Theodore, the Father of 

the Country." 

The King wrote about once a month to his people to 
inform them of the progress he was making and to exhort 
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them ever to remain constant in their devotion to him. 
From time to time he sent them a consignment of munitions 
and clothing although it will always remain a mystery 
how he managed to find the necessary money. In the middle 
of April 1737, he informed the Regents of his Kingdom 
of his intention to return in the near future ; he was con- 
vinced, he added, that the amount of material of war and 
provisions that he was bringing with him would disappoint 
no -one. 

Theodore's friends, the merchants, Tronchin, Dedieu, 
Neufville and Boon, had in the meantime come to terms 
with him. The Dutch colonies produced many commodities 
but no oil, and the merchants asked whether oil was 
plentiful in Corsica. Theodore told them that the Island 
abounded in oil, there was in fact little else grown except 
olive trees. If they would furnish him with ships and all 
that was necessary to fight the Genoese, he would see 
that they received the value of their goods in barrels of 
oil. The merchants were satisfied, and they put at Theodore's 
disposal the frigate Agatha, two cannons, barrels of powder, 
lead, balls, iron and steel, rolls of cloth, several thousand 
pairs of shoes, writing-paper, tinder and trumpets. 

The Agatha, with Theodore on board, left Texel on 
July i, 1737, and put into the port of Lisbon fifteen days 
later. When the quarantine officer came on board for his 
usual inspection, he noticed that there was one passenger 
missing according to the Captain's list. The Captain replied 
that he had indeed another passenger, a wealthy merchant, 
but that he was ill and could not possibly come up. The 
officer insisted; and after infinite delay, Theodore appeared, 
wearing a dressing-gown of Indian silk over a figured shirt, 
red Moroccan slippers, and a beaver-fur hat. The quarantine 
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officer inspected him closely, and seeing no signs that the 
passenger was ill, concluded that he was some important 
person in hiding. This news he imparted to his friends; 
the Genoese consul heard of it, and sent a courier post- 
haste to the Serene Republic. Four Genoese frigates 
instantly set sail to patrol the coast of Corsica. 

Theodore managed to recruit at Lisbon some twenty-five 
Spanish deserters, and as soon as the Agatha had weighed 
anchor, he began to form them into a personal bodyguard, 
so that he could preserve his former regal appearance. 
This happy occupation did not last long, because a week 
later the Agatha was seized by four Spanish men-of-war 
on the look-out for smugglers, and taken to Oran. The 

oo ' 

Governor of the Province, the Marques de Vallejo, treated 
Theodore with the greatest consideration and with every 
mark of respect, while he wrote to ask his government 
at Madrid what he should do with this strange Monarch, 
who had so unexpectedly fallen into his hands. After a 
delay of three weeks the order came, that the crew and 
passengers of the Agatha, including Theodore himself, 
should be allowed to continue their voyage. 

This incident upset the royal plans completely, because 
the Genoese, who now knew that the Dutch ship was at 
Oran, should have no difficulty in intercepting his passage 
to Corsica. Theodore's fears were confirmed a few dap 
later, when the captain of a Swedish barque coming from 
Sardinia informed him that he had just overtaken four 
Genoese vessels. Rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies, Theodore left the Agatha, boarded the Swedish 
boat and returned to Amsterdam. The Agatha continued 
her course, and, ironically enough, managed to slip through 
the Genoese patrol and arrive safely in Corsica. A few stores 
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and munitions were landed in exchange for some barrels of 
oil, but when the Captain saw that no more oil was forth- 
coming, he left for Leghorn. Another ship, the Yong- 
Rombout, that had been ordered by Lucas Boon to trade 
with Corsica, went to Isola Rossa, which happened at that 
time to be in the hands of the Genoese, and was promptly 
seized as prize-of-war. 

These constant reinforcements for the Corsicans, small 
as they were, made the Genoese believe that they would 
never subdue the rebels without further aid, and they 
opened negotiations in Paris. Cardinal Fleury declared that 
he did not want the Island of Corsica for France, but he 
would certainly help the Genoese to regain possession of 
it, in case it should fall into the hands of some Prince who 
should use it as a base for preying on French commerce. 
In November 1 73 7, at Fontainebleau, a treaty was concluded, 
according to which the French agreed to send an army of 
three thousand men to Corsica in exchange for 2,000,000 
livres paid in advance. 

In February 1738, a French army arrived at Bastia. 
Almost immediately, the commander-in-chief, the Comte 
de Boissieux, began to quarrel with the Genoese, because 
he expressed the wish to conciliate the Corsicans rather 
than to annihilate them. The Corsicans for their part were 
quite prepared to arrange terms with the French, but they 
refused to be handed over to the Genoese. After a month 
of preliminary negotiation, the French almost succeeded 
in persuading the Islanders to come to a friendly agreement. 

Matters were made easier for Boissieux, because the 
Corsican generals thought that Theodore had deserted them. 
They had only received one letter recently, which informed 
them that he was in Luxemburg on his way to Cologne, 
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from where he would certainly send them aid as the pre- 
liminary to his return. The Corsican chiefs had heard these 
promises of help before, and were beginning to put no trust 
in them, but after another month, a ship arrived from Leg- 
horn and disembarked large quantities of ammunition and a 
few cannons. The chiefs now thought that they ought 
perhaps, after all, to put confidence in their King; it was 
extraordinary how he managed to succour them despite his 
poverty! 

A short time afterwards, one of Theodore's friends, 
Mathieu Drost, arrived, and told the Islanders that the 
King would return shortly with real assistance. Although 
many chiefs were opposed to Theodore and were inclined 
to come to terms with the French, the general opinion was 
that the war should be continued at least until he arrived. 
"Long live King Theodore,' 1 was again the cry, and the 
Corsicans ambushed two hundred Genoese and killed them 

to a man. 

Theodore in the meantime had returned to Holland from 
Germany and he was again in negotiations with the 
merchants. He pointed out to them that one shipload of 
material was quite inadequate for the liberation of the 
Island, and that they could not hope to draw a reasonable 
profit from trading, unless they sent four ships at the very 
least. The editors of the Dutch newspapers were all in 
favour of Theodore: they praised his wit, intelligence, and 
common sense; they spoke highly of his disinterested 
generosity ; and they reminded their readers of the struggles 
against seemingly hopeless odds upon which Holland had 
embarked when she had cast herself free from Spain. 

Messrs. Boon, Dedieu, and Fandermil were won over 
to Theodore's cause and fitted out four ships : the Agatha 
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of twelve guns, the Jacob and Christina of sixty guns, the 
African of forty guns, and the Preterod of sixty guns. These 
ships carried 27 cannons of various sizes, 6,000 muskets, 
2,000 bayonets, 2,000 pairs of pistols, 24,000 Ibs. of 
coarse powder, 100,000 Ibs. of fine powder, 6,000 pairs 
of shoes, shirts, trousers, canvas, copper, 24 chests 
of the King's private possessions, and six large syringes 
with four large bottles of nitric acid an invention of 
Theodore's. The cargo was worth, according to the 
merchants, ^o 0,000 florins, and they asked 800,000 florins 
for it. Theodore agreed to this figure, and promised to pay 
in Corsica or on the way, either at Malaga or at Alicante. 

On July 20, the flotilla set sail with Theodore on 
the Preterod. At Malaga, the Captain, Keelman, asked 
for payment ; Theodore promised it at Alicante. At Alicante, 
Keelman asked again for payment; Theodore promised 
it in Corsica. But when they arrived off the coast of 
Corsica, Theodore requested the Captain to go first to 
Naples so that he could pick up reinforcements which 
were waiting for him. Keelman refused, under the plea 
that he had to fulfil his contract, namely, to go to Corsica. 
The ship anchored safely at Porto Vecchio, and Theodore 
wrote to Matra asking him to assemble the chiefs and to 
bring oil so that he could land the munitions. 

On September 18, 1738, over half the Corsicans in 
the neighbouring provinces assembled on the shore to 
welcome their Sovereign with the customary cry of 
"Long live our King. Long live King Theodore." They 
had never expected to see him again, and they were over- 
joyed especially as he had brought four ships with a full 
cargo. Theodore almost shed tears at the touching reception 
he was accorded, but when he saw that only a dozen barrels 
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of oil had been brought down to the shore, and that Keelman 
would not land more than a fractional part of the cargo in 
exchange, he realized he could not on this occasion regain 
his Kingdom. Keelman waited a few days in case more oil 
should be offered, and then informed Theodore that he 
would sail on the following morning for Naples. Knowing 
that his subjects would desert him unless he had a full 
measure of support, the King also went across to the 
mainland. 

Theodore, however, was not yet a beaten man. On his 
arrival, he saw the Dutch consul, and complained that 
Keelman had not fulfilled his contract: that he should 
deliver his cargo in Corsica. Keelman protested that if he 
had done so, he would not have been paid, and urged that 
he was ordered to hand over his consignments only in 
return for payment. Theodore countered with the argu- 
ment that he could not pay for a cargo he had not received. 
The consul supported Theodore and imprisoned Keelman, 
but the affair attracted so much attention that the former 
thought it wiser to depart. Rather than leave Naples by 
road where he could be waylaid, he had himself arrested 
by the police and conveyed to the fortress of Gaeta. After 
a few days, he was released and went to Rome, where he 
stayed again with the nuns to await events. 

In February 1739 the Comte de Boissieux died, and his 
place was taken by the Marquis de Maillebois who, bored 
in Bastia, determined to subdue the Corsicans quickly, so 
that he could return home. First he attempted to reach an 
agreement, but the Corsicans had just received reinforce- 
ments under the command of Theodore's nephew Frederick, 
and again with their strange quixotic chivalry they deter- 
mined not to abandon their King. When the French saw the 
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impossibility of concluding a reasonable agreement with the 
Islanders, they came out of Bastia, drove them into the 
mountains, carried off their cattle, and forced province after 
province to submit. Despite the gallant efforts of Frederick, 
who had been made Field-Marshal, the Corsicans were 
beaten. The French made an agreement with the Genoese 
and withdrew to their own country. 

Theodore in the meantime had not been idle; he had 
approached almost every possible person in turn in the 
hopes of obtaining help, and his efforts were rewarded at the 
end of 1739 when Francis of Lorraine, now Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and better known as the husband of Maria Theresa 
and the Emperor Francis I, granted him an audience and 
promised assistance. It is not clear whether Francis was 
sincere in his promises to help Theodore or whether he 
wished to assume the Crown of Corsica himself. In any 
case he obtained six thousand muskets and a large quantity 
of ammunition from Vienna, and was about to send this 
consignment to Leghorn for shipment to Corsica under 
the supervision of Theodore in October 1740, when the 
news arrived that the Emperor Charles VI had died. In the 
opening stages of the War of the Austrian Succession, the 
Island of Corsica was forgotten. 

Theodore left Italy and made a tour of Europe to fish in 
the troubled waters of politics. In February 1 741 , he arrived 
in Cologne with two post-carriages, and had a short inter- 
view with his cousin and the Baron von Drost, who was 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order. He bought some 
uniforms and left after three weeks. Next he tried to 
negotiate with Louis XV of France, but as he treated the 
French King as an equal, negotiations were soon broken off. 
He consequently came to London, and had an interview, 
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in October 1742, with Carteret through the influence of 
Lady Stanhope, whom he is supposed to have seduced. 
Carteret was amused by the adventurer, and eager to do 
anything which might be unpleasant for France, with whom 
England was on the worst possible terms, he promised 
to help the Corsicans, and sent the King to Leghorn in the 
Revenger, a ship of seventy guns. 

The King at once went to Florence at the New Year of 
1743, and sought out General Breitewitz, who was 
governing Tuscany in the name of Maria Theresa. Breitewitz 
had heard much of Theodore not always to his advantage 
and although he agreed that England was nominally an ally 
of Austria's, he did not see his way to giving Theodore the 
command of an Imperial army for the doubtful conquest of 
Corsica with the help of a problematical British fleet. Quite 
undaunted by his refusal, Theodore went to pester the 
British minister in Florence, Sir Thomas Mann, a friend 
of Horace Walpole's. Mann could give him no information 
concerning the intentions of his government and the date 
of forthcoming assistance as promised by Carteret. 

Theodore returned to Leghorn and there won over to 
his hazardous projects the British Admiral Mathews, who 
was in command of a squadron. The King next despatched 
one of his servants to sound the opinion of Corsica in regard 
to himself. The envoy returned with the welcome news 
that his Majesty's subjects were devoted to his interests, 
which exactly corresponded to their own. On the last day of 
January, Theodore embarked on the Folkestone, the flagship 
of the squadron of twelve, and arrived on the following 
day at Isola Rossa. A vast concourse of people had assembled 
on the shores to welcome him, and the sky was rent with 
the joyous cry of "Long live Theodore, our King." 
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When a few stores and munitions had been landed, 
Theodore went on shore and proclaimed his thankfulness 
to God that he could once more meet his faithful subjects 
after all the suffering and persecution he had undergone, 
and all the efforts made by his enemies to hinder his 
return. He then re-embarked on the Folkestone, and made a 
tour of the Island to see if all the chiefs were ready to 
combine with him. Those whom he found willing, he took 
on board; and he returned ten days later to Isola Rossa, 
where he landed the rest of his supplies. 

Once again he was beset with difficulties, of which the 

greatest was the Corsicans' intolerance of the English, who 

practised an heretical religion. To make matters worse, the 

rest of the squadron had gone back to the mainland, and the 

Corsicans believed that Theodore was entirely unsupported. 

Theodore thereupon returned to Leghorn, first to obtain 

troops from Breitewitz, and second to ask Admiral Mathews 

if he could not borrow the entire squadron for a short time. 

Admiral Mathews could not lend him any ships at that 

moment, because he had discovered a large Spanish ship 

lying at anchor in Ajaccio, and wished to blow it up. This 

plan was put into execution on March 2, but it did 

not help the position of Theodore, since some of the 

Corsican chiefs were in favour of choosing Don Philip of 

Spain as their leader. Theodore made one more tour of his 

Kingdom, but when he could not answer the question 

whether the English intended to support him permanently, 

he was forced to leave again; and he returned to Florence. 

Theodore nevertheless remained confident of ultimate 

success. He wrote to the Emperor Francis and Maria 

Theresa, to Charles Emmanuel III of Piedmont-Sardinia, and 

to various Englishmen all with little success. After a 
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time, Charles Emmanuel made up his mind that he would 
like Corsica, since it would form a nice adjunct to Sardinia. 
Instead of approaching Theodore, whom he regarded as a 
charlatan, he invited the Corsican chief, Rivarola, to 
Turin. An agreement was soon reached, and Rivarola left 
for Corsica in June 1745, under the care of Admiral 
Mathews and the English squadron. Mathews promised to 
batter down the citadel of Bastia, if Rivarola would assemble 
an army and storm the town from the land side. The Admiral 
carried out his part of the contract, but Rivarola could not 
assemble his men in time, and when he arrived at the wall 
of Bastia, Mathews, believing himself to have been fooled, 
had left again for the mainland. 

Charles Emmanuel was bitterly disappointed and rounded 
on the English and Rivarola with impartial injustice. As 
might be expected, he changed his policy: he sent Theodore 
a sum of money and invited him to come to Turin, where 
they might discuss a common plan of action. The meeting 
took place in October 1746, and as soon as it was over, 
Theodore went back to Florence where he again negotiated 
for help with the Austrians and Sir Thomas Mann. A kind 
of alliance was made between Sardinia, England, the Empire, 
and the King of Corsica, but the first three named agreed 
that the expedition to Corsica should not start until Genoa, 
which the Austrians were besieging, had been taken. 

Francis sent money and stores from Vienna to Tuscany, 
and Theodore was ready to set out the moment he heard 
of the fall of his enemies* Capital. Unfortunately for him, 
the French came to the help of the Serene Republic at the 
last moment, and Francis, frustrated in his principal 
ambition, thought of peace. He had no wish to compromise 
himself further widi the adventurer Theodore, and 
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accordingly sent him an official intimation from Vienna, 
dated September 1747, to the effect that he must at once 
leave Tuscany. 

This expulsion sealed the King's fate, although he 
personally was still undaunted. First he went to Westphalia 
to borrow money from his friends ; next he approached the 
merchants of Hamburg; and later he called upon his former 
supporters in Amsterdam. Unable to obtain help, he 
journeyed to Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Congress of Peace 
had assembled, and demanded a seat at the council table. 
This demand was peremptorily refused. He went to the 
Hague and relieved the Treasurer of the Prince of Orange 
of one thousand ducats. The next journey took him to 
Cologne where he proposed that the Prince-Bishop should 
send him to Corsica as a missionary he asked ten thousand 
florins as payment. Lastly, he advertised openly for a 
suitable Queen of Corsica, by which he understood any 
unmarried lady with a goodly fortune. In January 1749 
he spent a few days in Holland before leaving for London. 

Under the name of Baron Stein, Theodore took lodgings 
in Mount Street near the famous coffee-house that was 
frequented by persons of quality. Hop, the Dutch Minister, 
and Munichausen, the Minister of Hanover, introduced him 
into society, the members of which instantly invited him 
to every function, so that they could show their association 
with a romantic King. Horace Walpole, for example, met 
him at Lady Schaub's, where he was taking his afternoon 
tea. Theodore seemed to know that Walpole was taking 
an interest in him out of pure curiosity and he refused to 
talk. Walpole attributed this taciturnity either to pride or 
to dullness and expressed no desire to see him again. 
Boswell, who afterwards went to Corsica, was more 
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charitable: he said that the Monarch was so depressed and 
so hurt with his misfortune, that he had become sullen 
and indifferent. 

By the end of December, all the members of society 
had heard the King relate his adventures 3 and were bored 
with his company. Theodore was heavily in debt and his 
creditors now began to press him. To escape arrest for 
debt, he took refuge in some privileged place probably the 
Dutch Legation. He was, however, soon drawn into the 
street by a message purporting to have come from Carteret, 
now Earl of Granville; once arrested, he underwent the 
usual formalities and was committed to the King's Bench 
Prison. 

In gaol, Theodore was helped to a small extent by Lady 
Yarmouth and Lord Granville, both of whom sent him gifts 
of money, sufficient to alleviate his misery, but not enough 
to pay off his debts. Horace Walpole, who at one time 
was prepared to lionize him, now enquired ever so smartly 
whether it would not benefit posterity to commit Hogarth 
to prison so that he could paint a portrait of the King. 
Dr. Nugent, of the Literary Club, and Monnet, the French 
actor, were more generous than Walpole: they came to 
give Theodore money whenever they possessed it, and 
that failing, they tried to cheer him in his misery. A few 
members of society paid him visits, because they found it 
fashionable; and some of them offered to pay him hand- 
somely if he would bestow on them the Order of 
Deliverance. 

Two years went by and Theodore's position worsened, 
because the number of great personages, who visited him 
and left a few coins as payment for their curiosity, was 
diminishing. The House of Commons, however, at that 
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time was debating a bill to deal with debtors, and soon 
afterwards a select committee arrived at the prison 
and asked to see the King. Theodore's actual plight had 
nothing whatever to do with the bill of reform, but the 
Commoners could not lose the opportunity of gratifying 
their curiosity. They treated him with mock deference, 
called him ''Your Majesty," and when they had heard all 
his adventures, they took their departure and promptly 
forgot him. 

After another two years in prison, Theodore's position 
grew so desperate that he wrote to several persons to say 
that he was actually in danger of dying through lack of the 
commonest necessaries of life. In February 17^3, Mr. 
Dodsley, the fashionable bookseller of Pall Mall, wishing 
to advertise himself, proposed that a public subscription 
should be raised to secure the liberty of the King of Corsica. 
The World, a facetious paper, run for the benefit of snobs, 
took up the idea and commissioned Horace Walpole to 
launch the appeal. 

Walpole J s article began with an essay on the sad plight 
of Kings, with special reference to Edward II, Richard II, 
and Charles I, and it proposed that Mr. Garrick should 
give a performance of The Tragedy of King Lear, the proceeds 
of which should be devoted to the payment of Theodore's 
debts. The Prison of the King's Bench would become as 
famous for Mr. Garrick's generosity to King Theodore as 
the Savoy was for Edward Ill's generous treatment of King 
John of France. Any further subscriptions could be sent 
to Mr. Dodsley of Pall Mall, who had just been appointed 
Treasurer and Grand Librarian of Corsica for life. 

This appeal was couched in such contemptuous language 
that many people did not know whether it was a joke, and 
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the next issue of the paper contained a statement that the 
appeal was indeed serious. Mr. Garrick accordingly gave 
a performance of King Lear, but the takings of the house 
amounted to only fifty pounds. Horace Walpole promptly 
announced that he attributed the beggarly nature of this 

C/C^ ** 

sum to the bad character of His Majesty. 

Theodore was offended at the wording of the appeal; 
and believing that Mr. Dodsley was responsible for the 
"insults cast on his fortune/' he sent him a lawyer to ask 
for an explanation of his conduct. When this incident came 
to the ears of Walpole, he sneered at a King who should 
receive charity money, and declared that he had done with 
protecting royal personages. In any case, Walpole would 
not have helped Theodore to pay his debts, which amounted 
to some fifteen hundred pounds, and therefore the loss of 
his protection was not severe. 

Yet another two years went by, and Parliament again 
occupied itself with his case. Complicated negotiations 
ensued, and the Baron was released on the plea that he was 
entitled to the Kingdom of Corsica and had no other estate 
or effects but in right of that Kingdom. In discharge of his 
debts, Theodore made over to his creditors the Island of 
Corsica, and all his possessions therein, reserving to himself 
only the title of King. 

Once at liberty, Theodore's first action was to send 
Horace Walpole the last of his possessions, the Great 
Seal of the Kingdom of Corsica. In return, Walpole again 
affected to play the part of the generous patron by launching 
another appeal to the nobility and gentry, this time in 
The Public Advertiser. He stated that through a long impri- 
sonment, being reduced to very great extremities, the 
Baron's case was earnestly recommended for a contribution 
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to enable him to return to his own country. A little money 
forthcame, but not enough to enable the unhappy adven- 
turer to return to Westphalia. 

At the beginning of 17^6, Theodore found his way back 
to the King's Bench Prison on account of debt, but he was 
now resigned to his fate and cheerfully remarked that 
he at least got his daily bread in prison. Some unknown 
person, how r ever, came to his rescue and in December of 
the same year he was once more at liberty. Walking one 
day in the street, he was overcome with fatigue, and, hiring 
a chair, ordered the attendant to bear him to the house of 
the Portuguese Ambassador in South Audley Street. The 
Ambassador was either not at home, or unwilling to see 

7 o 

him, and Theodore had himself taken to the house of a poor 
tailor in Chapel Street, Soho. The tailor paid off the 
chairman and allowed the King to rest awhile in the only 
* bed he possessed. Theodore never rose from it and three 
days later passed away. 

As he was absolutely penniless, there was some difficulty 
over his burial, since the poor tailor had not enough money 
to defray the necessary expenses. Finally a wealthy oilman 
of Compton Street, Mr. Wright, came forward and 
declared himself ready to arrange the funeral, because it 
was not every day that he had the honour of burying a 
King, He ordered the finest materials for the obsequies, 
which cost him over ten pounds, and in a little back street of 
a London slum, Theodore, by the Grace of God, King of 
Corsica, lay in state. From there he was taken to the 
burial-ground of St. Anne's in Soho and laid among the 
paupers. 

Horace Walpole, who felt that the oilman had done 
what lie was too mean to do, came forward for the last 
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time and erected a tablet, surmounted with a crown, 
and bearing the following inscription: 

Near this place is interred, 
THEODORE, King of Corsica 

Who died in this parish, December i ith 17^6, 
Immediately after leaving the King's Bench Prison 

By the benefit of the act of insolvency : 
In consequence of which he registered 

His Kingdom of Corsica 

For the use of his creditors. 

The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and Kings, 
But Theodore his moral learn' d ere dead, 
Fate pour'd its lesson on his living head, 
Bestow'd a Kingdom and deny'd him bread. 
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James Keith 

IN THE DEATH of Queen Anne and the proclamation 
of George, Elector of Hanover, as lawful heir to the 
Crown of Great Britain, the Scots saw the end of their 
national dynasty. Their patriotism, which except on two 
brief occasions had slumbered since the accession to the 
English throne of James the Sixth, was suddenly stirred, and 
many were ready to oppose by force of arms the coronation 
of a man who could speak neither English nor Gaelic. 

At this time, James Francis Edward Keith, the second 
son of the Earl Marischal, was on his way to London, where 
he hoped to obtain a commission in the army of Queen 
Anne, ignorant as he was of her death. Bom on June 1 1, 
1696, at the Castle of Inverugie, near Peterhead, James 
Keith was eighteen years of age. His father, the ninth 
Earl, was a man of no particular distinction, but his 
mother, the daughter of the Earl of Perth, achieved fame 
for her ardent support of the Roman Catholic cause in 
Scotland, and for the composition of the Jacobite song, 
known as "Lady Keith's lament. " 

James and his brother George, his senior by three years, 
received their preliminary education from a kinsman, 
Robert Keith, afterwards Bishop of Fife. Later James was 
taken in hand by the poet William Meeston, who was 
subsequently appointed to a chair of philosophy at Marischal 
College in Aberdeen, where James also went to continue 
his studies. After the death of his father in 1712, he was 
sent by his mother to take a course of law at Edinburgh, 
but as he had only one taste that of soldiering, he left 
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the Scottish Capital and was found in August 1714 at York 
on his way to join the English armies. 

Before he could proceed to London, he was met by his 
elder brother, who told him first of the death of Queen 
Anne and of the new succession, and secondly of his 
intention to retire to the family estates, in the hope that 
he would ultimately be able to assist in the restoration of 
a national King in Scotland. As it was impossible to raise 
an army in the face of the approaching winter, the brothers 
resolved to lie quiet until the following spring. This policy 
was essentially wise, because a reaction in favour of James 
Stuart was noticeable after the next general election; 
but even then the Whig party was so firmly entrenched in 
power, that there could be no question of reversing the 
Act of Settlement. 

As soon as the Tory leaders appreciated the stability of 
the Whig government, they began to contemplate open 
rebellion more seriously. In April 171^, Bolingbroke, 
disguised as a valet, fled to France, and had interviews 
with the Pretender. He was followed in August by the 
Duke of Ormonde, who had been, and perhaps still was, 
the most popular man in England. These two noblemen 
prevailed upon Louis XIV to promise them a large measure 
of assistance as soon as civil war should break out. Other 
influential Tories, including the Earl of Mar, were already 
in Scotland stirring up disaffection towards the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

When all was ready, Louis XIV died and the government 
of France fell into the hands of the grossly licentious Duke 
of Orleans, who ruled through incompetent favourites and 
over-talkative mistresses. This untimely event did little 
to deter the Jacobites. They knew that the Whigs in 
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London were faced with increasing unpopularity; the 
vindictiveness that they showed against the former ministers 
of Queen Anne was doing much to alienate public 
sympathy ; they had no standing army which could be sent 
immediately to the North; and they had quarrelled with 
almost every Power on the Continent, 

On September 20, 1715, the brothers Keith went 
to Aberdeen and proclaimed James VIII, King of Scotland. 
Similar proclamations to this effect were also made at 
Inverness, Dundee and Dunkeld. Already on September 
6, the Earl of Mar, nicknamed ''Bobbing John/ 1 had raised 
the standard on his own estates, and the brothers Keith now 
went to join him. Together they proceeded to Perth, 
where the army soon increased to some 12,000 men. 
From here Mar might well have turned on Edinburgh, 
taken it, and afterwards assisted the English Jacobites in the 
Northern counties. But he spent three weeks in absolute 
inactivity and thus gave the government in London time 
to counter his initial advantage. 

The Whigs acted with great vigour: they suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act, arrested all well-known Jacobites in 
England, brought over six thousand men from Holland, 
despatched Argyll with a small and efficient army to 
Stirling, and sent the fleet to sea to intercept any French 
reinforcements. The Jacobites, who had risen in the North 
of England, found little help forthcoming from the local 
gentry. The Scots, under the command of Mar, thinking 
that Argyll's force at Stirling was in too strong a position 
to attack, passed by it and fought an action in the open near 
Sheriffmuir. The brothers Keith distinguished themselves 
by an heroic charge, and the battle was drawn. The Scots, 
who had the habit of discarding their plaids at the beginning 
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of an action, could not regain possession of their clothing, 
and retired towards the Highlands. 

Three days before Christmas the Pretender, who had 
been promised copious help from France and Spain, 
arrived in Scotland in an open fishing vessel, with no money 
and only a few personal servants. Whereas Ormonde had 
been able to raise the patriotism of the Scots with his 
shallow virtues and natural brilliance, James refused to 
make any concessions to satisfy his subjects ; in particular, he 
would not change his religion to appease the Episcopalians. 
His cold manners did not appeal to chivalrous men and 
romantic women, and the taciturnity of his nature repelled 
rather than attracted his prospective adherents. 

When the Keiths heard that their Sovereign had arrived, 
they left the fast-dwindling army of Mar and went to 
welcome him. They had the honour of taking him to their 
family seat, Fetteresco, in Kincardineshire, and they 
followed him loyally when he was hunted from place to 
place by the English sent to take him prisoner. At last, in 
February 1716, James had the opportunity to escape to 
France, but so small was the vessel that the brothers 
could not accompany him, and they were forced to wait 
until the boat came back for them. After months of hardship 
in the Western Isles, they embarked with six other leaders 
and arrived safely in Brittany. This sad and ill-fated rebellion 
formed the principal military education of James Keith. 

Keith arrived in France without money or prospects. 
Unlike so many of his compatriots he did not pursue James 
in the hope that he would be given enough money to eke 
out his existence in the company of a King without a 
crown; he went to Paris. James, however, did not lose 
sight of the young man who had run such risks in his 
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cause, and he sent him from Avignon a letter of introduction 
to the Queen Mother of France. Keith was allowed to kiss 
Her Majesty's hand, and she gave him a testimonial of 
thanks for the services that he had rendered to the 
Jacobite party. But his chief need was money and not 
testimonials, and although he had relations who could 
certainly have provided him with sufficient to ensure the 
necessaries of life, he was too proud to beg, and he existed 
for a time by selling horse trappings. 

Happily the Queen Mother had not forgotten him: she 
sent him one thousand livres and ordered him to continue 
his studies at the Academy. Soon afterwards, a banker called 
on him and told him that he would henceforth receive an 
annual pension of two hundred crowns, provided he 
remained faithful to James Stuart. 

He had scarcely been in Paris a year, when the Jacobites 
planned with the courts of France and Spain a new rebellion 
in Scotland. Keith obtained from the French King a 
commission of Colonel of Horse and was ordered to prepare 
himself for a journey at short notice. The exact date of 
the rising was not determined, because it was the intention 
of Charles XII to aid James by a sudden invasion of Scotland 
led by himself at the head of ten thousand Swedes. A few 
weeks before the descent was due to take place according 
to French calculations, the whole plot was betrayed to the 
English authorities, who arrested the Swedish Ambassador 
in London, Count Gyllenborg, and again sent the fleet 
to sea. Charles XII recognized the hopelessness of the 
situation, and as he was hard pressed by his many adver- 
saries in the Northern War, he took no further steps to 
help the Jacobites. 

The frustration of this rebellion was indeed fortunate 
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for Keith, because he had made such progress in mathe- 
matics that he had the honour, rarely accorded to a young 
man, of being elected a member of the Academic des 
Sciences. In June 1717, Peter the Great of Russia visited 
France, and when it was reported that this singular monarch 
was scouring Western Europe for men of learning and 
for army officers, Keith wrote to him and offered his 
services in any capacity. Peter did not answer the letter, 
probably because he believed the Scotsman too young to 
occupy a position of responsibility. 

Foiled in his intention of serving Sweden or Russia 
and recognizing the hopelessness of the Jacobite position, 
Keith became most discontented. To distract his mind from 
his enforced inactivity, he began a long courtship, and he 
had just won the lady over to his point of view, when he 
received a letter from his brother advising him to go to 
Madrid. There would be, he read, every prospect of 
immediate promotion, since a Spanish army had been sent 
to Italy for action against the Emperor. 

Keith was now deeply in love, and he refused to abandon 
his mistress even if the King of Spain offered him the 
command of a regiment. His love affair, however, did not 
last long, and he had been deserted, when the Duke of 
Ormonde told him that Cardinal Alberoni was so angry 
with the English who had destroyed the Spanish fleet off 
Cape Passaro, that he was resolved to avenge himself by 
restoring James Stuart to his rightful throne. Ormonde 
was leaving for Spain in a few days, and he should be 
delighted, so he said, if his young compatriot would bear 
him company on the journey. Although Keith was suffering 
from some mild fever, he travelled with the Duke as far 
as Marseilles, where he waited for the arrival of his brother 
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from Italy. During the week he spent in the seaport, he 
recovered his health, and with the Earl Marischal, he sailed 
across to Catalonia. 

No sooner had the brothers arrived in Palamos than 
they were arrested as English spies, because they could 
show no passports. They reported their difficulties to the 
Duke of Liria, who not only set them free but gave 
them an introduction to the influential Prince Pio of 
Savoy. This singular nobleman, who drove about in a 
carriage of extravagant size drawn by six white mules, 
received them in state and pressed them to spend a week 
in his house. The reason for this effusive welcome lay In 
the Prince's belief that the Earl Marischal was James 
Stuart travelling in disguise. 

The Prince was undeceived in the nature of his guests 
only when they were ordered to come post-haste to Madrid, 
where Alberoni was waiting to give them instructions of 
the greatest secrecy and importance. In a personal interview 
with the Cardinal, at which all the Jacobite leaders were 
present, it was arranged that Keith should return to France 
to collect those men willing to take part in a rebellion 
against the English government. Afterwards he was to 
embark in a Spanish vessel and join his brother and other 
chiefs in the West of Scotland. It was further agreed that 
some months were to be spent in stirring up disaffection 
in the Highlands and in forming a large and well- 
equipped army; James would then be proclaimed, and 
the Duke of Ormonde would come with a large fleet and 
a Spanish army of such strength that the success of the 
enterprise could hardly be doubted. 

Keith played his part in the conspiracy with admirable 
conscientiousness and won over to the cause many important 
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persons in Paris. In March 1719 he heard that his 
brother had sailed from San Sebastian and that Gordon and 
Campbell had already left Bordeaux. Without loss of time he 
embarked on the vessel that Ormonde sent for him, and 
arrived safely in the Orkneys. As soon as he recognized the 
true state of affairs in Scotland, he was appalled: the leaders 
of the rising were all suffering from jealousy and mistrust, 
they formed factions within the party, and they betrayed 
one another to a degree almost unbelievable even among 
Scottish chieftains; discipline did not exist, and all equip- 
ment was lacking. 

A crushing blow then destroyed what little unity of 
purpose there yet remained among the Jacobites: the 
news filtered through, that the Spanish fleet bearing 
Ormonde and his army had been scattered by a storm off 
Cape Finisterre. Very few Scots were still willing to cross 
swords with the English army advancing over the Border 
now that they knew of the unlikelihood of obtaining foreign 
assistance. 

Keith was naturally among those who wished to risk all 
in order to achieve national independence under a native 
King, and he was therefore with the insurgents when they 
fought a doubtful action with the royalist forces in the Pass 
of Glenshiels. At the end of the battle, the Jacobite army 
retreated towards the North, and the few Spaniards 
whom Ormonde had brought with him, surrendered on the 
promise of their lives, rather than risk death from cold or 
starvation. Keith returned to his family home at Peterhead, 
and when pursued by the English, he calmly took a ship 
and sailed off to Texel. 

Despite another attack of fever, probably caused by a 
slight woxind he had received at Glenshiels, he went to 
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the Hague to ask the Spanish Ambassador, the Marques de 
Beretti-Landi, whether he had instructions for him. The 
Ambassador replied that all Jacobites were to return to 
Spain, since the government contemplated further action 
against the English. In order to avoid possibility of arrest, 
Keith went first to Liege, then to Sedan, and arrived In 
Paris from the East, at a time when his countryman, John 
Law, was running the Mississippi Companies. As his little 
speculations turned out badly, he left the French Capital 
and went down to Marseilles where the Earl Marischal was 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

At this town the brothers received a setback to their 
plans : the English were watching the coast between France 
and Spain, and searched almost every ship. Rather than 
risk capture by direct sailing to Barcelona, the Keiths 
went to Toulouse in the hopes of finding an unguarded 
pass in the Pyrenees. Here again they were foiled, and 
they determined to travel by land to Genoa, where 
they could embark without incurring suspicion. As soon 
as they had crossed the frontier into Italy, they learnt that 
no ships were sailing to Spain for the present, owing to 
the unwillingness of the Serene Republic to incur the 
hostility of the English. Completely at a loss to discover 
a means to cross over into Spain, the brothers thought that 
they would employ their time with a journey to Rome, 
so that they might pay their compliments to James 
Stuart. 

The King was affable and received them with all the 
slender hospitality of which he was capable. He bestowed 
on the Earl Marischal the Order of the Garter an order 
that he rarely wore, not because he doubted the right 
of James to bestow it, but because he was not in a 
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position to make it respected. The King also sent to ask 
the Pope for a thousand crowns in advance from Tiis royal 
pension. The Holy Father pleaded poverty, and James had 
to apply to a banker, who lent him the required sum at 
an exorbitant rate of interest. This money he gave to the 
Keiths with apologies for his inability to reward them 
according to their deserts. 

The brothers then returned to Genoa in the hopes of 
finding some captain willing to take them as passengers to 
Barcelona. After waiting a fortnight until a vessel was ready 
to sail, they were advised not to embark, because a large 
English man-of-war was cruising just outside the harbour. 
With great resource, they hired a felucca of fourteen oars 
and rowed along the French coast by night until they came 
to their destination. 

In an interview with his commander-in-chief at Madrid, 
James Keith realized at once that he had not the slightest 
chance of promotion. He was young and consumed with 
ambition to make a name for himself, and although he could 
boast of no stroke of brilliance on the battlefield, he was as 
deeply versed in the science of warfare as most of his 
superiors. In addition to this, he spent much of his spare 
time in the study of mathematics, philosophy, painting and 
architecture. His mind was capable of great comprehension 
and his mental development in recent years had been 
phenomenal. He was a man who appreciated his own 
capabilities and appraised them at their true value, and 
he believed that he would now be holding a high position 
in the army, if he had been rewarded according to his merits. 
He therefore resolved to leave Spain and take service under 
one of the Italian princes, where he could have a better 
opportunity to enhance his fame. At the beginning of 
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1721, he obtained permission to leave Madrid and went 
back to Barcelona In order to sail for Leghorn. 

On the day before he was due to embark, a special 
courier sought him In his lodgings and told him that the King 
of Spain had taken notice of his fidelity and would be pleased 
to promote him to the rank of colonel. Despite this offer 
Keith was not anxious to return to Madrid, and only 
abandoned his other schemes , because he believed that 
the King would give him the command of a regiment. 
On his arrival In the Capital, he learnt to his disgust that 
he was not to have the command of a regiment, and that 
the title of colonel was to be purely nominal. 

At the same time, he received a letter from his mother 
in Scotland, in which he read that the British government 
had reversed the act of attainder against many of the rebels 
who had taken part in the two rebellions in Scotland. He 
was mentioned by name among those who were to receive 
pardons, and if he took advantage of this act of generosity 
and came back to England, his estates at Peterhead would 
be restored. 

Fearing a trap, he went to Lord Stanhope, the English 
Ambassador in Madrid, and asked him to confirm the news 
he had received by letter. The Ambassador replied that 
he had heard nothing of a pardon for the rebels, but he 
thought that Keith might easily regain possession of his 
estates, if he now dissociated himself from the court of 
Spain, always a hot-bed of Stuart intrigue, and went to 
live quietly in Paris. Keith knew that the Jacobites were 
even then intriguing at Madrid, and, believing that the plots 
would be discovered to the English, he took the Am- 
bassador's advice and went to Paris, 

No sooner had he arrived, than he was told that his 
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estates In Scotland had already been restored to him, and 
that there was now no need for him to return home. 
Thinking he would have to spend some time in inactivity, 
he took the opportunity to undergo an operation for the 
cure of a tumour in his shoulder. Long before he had 
fully recovered his strength, strained relations between 
France and Spain compelled him, in 1725, rather against 
his will, to go back once more to Madrid. 

It had been arranged that the young King of France 
should marry the Infanta, and to that end the Infanta came 
to Paris. Just before the conclusion of the marriage treaty, 
the Duke of Bourbon, for reasons unintelligible to the 
Spaniards, broke off negotiations. The Spaniards loudly 
complained that their Princess had been treated with the 
grossest indignity, and many stated that war was necessary 
to avenge the honour of the Infanta and to punish the 
French for their perfidy. Public opinion ran high: French- 
men were stoned in the streets of Madrid, a hasty treaty 
of peace was patched up with the Emperor, and Philip V 
allowed bull-fights in order to foster national courage. 

The Spanish government ordered all officers on leave to 
report for military service without delay, and Keith was 
instructed to return in the company of the Princess. As 
soon as he was well enough to travel, he set out, overtook 
the Infanta at Bayonne, and crossed the frontier in her 
cortege. After a few months of intense excitement, the 
governments of France and Spain managed to settle their 
differences in an amicable spirit, and the war scare died 
down. 

Success had so far not attended any of the Spanish 
military enterprises, and the Council of War at Madrid 
determined, in 1726, to redeem their reputation by an 
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attack on Gibraltar. For this purpose twenty thousand 
men, under the command of Count de las Torres, were 
sent to Andalusia. The long-desired opportunity to take 
part in a battle had arrived and Keith hastened after the 
army. On his arrival at Algeciras, he went alone to inspect 
the fortifications of the Rock, and noticed at once that 
they were garrisoned by not more than a thousand men 
who were slack beyond all description. Spanish soldiers, 
for example, were allowed to enter the town in great 
numbers and were never searched for arms, and the 
guard at the gate facing the harbour often did not exceed 
ten men under a non-commissioned officer. 

Keith duly reported these sources of weakness in the 
enemy's defences to Count de las Torres, and he advocated 
a surprise attack on the fortress by a small detachment 
of soldiers from the outside, assisted by other Spaniards 
already hiding in the town. The Count did not care to 
listen to his subordinate; and besides, he wished to gain 
honour by military action, and not by what he regarded as 
treachery. He therefore ordered the erection of gun 
emplacements on the West side of the Bay of Algeciras 
with the intention of reducing the fortress by bombardment. 

As soon as Brigadier- General Clayton, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Gibraltar, saw the beginning of these em- 
placements, he sent word to Count de las Torres that 
they were illegal according to the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. De las Torres replied that the King of Spain 
might build what he liked on his own territory; in 
any case, the fortifications now being erected were 
designed to ward off a possible attack by the Moors; 
if the English General believed that they were threatening 
his position, he might come and hinder their construction. 
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The cannons on the Rock promptly opened fire and 
wrought considerable damage. Hampered by the enemy's 
persistent cannonade, the Spaniards made slow pro- 
gress with the erection of their batteries, and had not 
nearly finished them when an English fleet, under the 
command of the Earl of Portmore, came to the relief of 
the fortress. After landing stores, munitions, and reinforce- 
ments, the fleet sailed into the Bay of Algeciras and began 
a bombardment of the Spaniards at close quarters. Count 
de las Torres nevertheless finished his emplacements, but 
only to discover that his guns would not carry as far as 
he had hoped. This miscalculation wrecked the hopes of 
the Spanish government, and as soon as the ministers at 
Madrid learnt that they had lost over two thousand men, 
they opened negotiations for peace. 

Keith, who had openly disapproved of these military 
operations, was in no high favour with Count de las Torres, 
and he could hardly expect to be recommended for 
promotion. He therefore addressed to the Royal Con- 
fessor a letter, the style of which was so abrupt as to 
amount almost to insolence. He had served the King, he 
wrote, for nearly a decade, and as he had received no 
reasonable promotion for his services, he believed himself 
to have been unfairly treated. He requested His Majesty, 
in consequence, to give him the next vacant command of 
an Irish regiment. The Confessor replied that the King 
would certainly give him the command he desired, as soon 
as he changed his religion; but until that took place, he 
could hope for little, since heretics were not promoted 
to high positions in the service of the Most Catholic 
Majesty. 

Such an answer was not altogether unwelcome, since 
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Keith was most unwilling to remain in Madrid, especially 
now that he recognized the indifferent qualities of the 
Spanish officers. It is nevertheless certain that he would 
have been promoted to a high position,, had he cared to 
change his religion. His aversion to Roman Catholicism 
was no doubt caused by his personal dislike for Clement XI. 
When James Stuart had asked him for an advance of a 
thousand crowns, he had been refused; and Keith could 
not pardon such selfishness exhibited towards a man whose 
father had sacrificed everything for the Roman faith. 

In another letter to the Confessor, Keith said that he 
could not see his way to acquiesce in the demands made of 
him and that he would leave Spain forthwith ; he only asked 
for a letter of introduction to the Duke of Liria, now 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. The Confessor showed him 
no animosity on account of his fidelity to the Protestant 
religion; he sent him the required introduction and even 
took the trouble to write in person to ask the Duke of 
Liria to present him at Court as soon as he arrived in Russia. 
The Duke of Liria, who had once known Keith, thought 
highly of him, and proposed to Peter II, who had just 
succeeded Catherine I, that the services of such a man 
should be secured if possible. The young Tsar instructed 
Count Scherbatov, his Ambassador at Madrid, to give Keith 
a sum of money necessary for the journey and to inform 
him that his rank in Russia would be that of a Major- 
General. Just before leaving Spain, Keith received from 
Philip V a purse containing one thousand crowns, and a 
letter of thanks for the services he had rendered the 
Kingdom. After spending six weeks in Paris, Keith em- 
barked in a Dutch vessel at Amsterdam and arrived at 
Kronstadt at the end of a fair voyage lasting twenty-six days. 
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He did not waste much time in St. Petersburg, but 
travelled at once to Moscow where the Court was in 
residence. The Duke of Liria received him effusively and 
devoted much time in presenting him to those persons who 
were influential either in society or in the government 
circles. With quick perception, Keith realized that the 
ablest man in the administration was Count Osterman, who 
occupied the position of Vice-Chancellor. He also recog- 
nized that no decision was taken and no promotion was 
allowed without the approval of the Dolgoruki family. 

Prince Ivan Dolgoruki was the Imperial favourite, 
and it was his habit to take the Tsar on long hunting 
expeditions, away from the centre of the administration, 
so that the way might be cleared for other members 
of his family to rule without hindrance. His uncle, 
Field-Marshal Prince Dolgoruki, commanded an army 
division stationed near Moscow; his father, Prince Alexis 
Dolgoruki, spent his time in removing all those persons 
who might challenge the family supremacy; his sister, 
Princess Katherine Dolgoruki, was destined as the bride 
for the Tsar; and the crafty old Prince Basil Dolgoruki 
was said to hatch with great regularity two new plots a 
day for the further advancement of the family. 

When the Tsar returned to Moscow, Keith asked Count 
Osterman if he could be presented. A presentation of this 
kind could naturally only take place through the medium 
of the Dolgoruki family. When the Court was assembled in 
chapel, Osterman introduced the newcomer to Prince Ivan, 
who led him to the young Tsar and said with the utmost 
familiarity: "This is Keith,' 1 and then turning towards the 
Scotsman he said : ' 'This is the Emperor. ' ' On the following 
day Keith was told that Field-Marshal Prince Dolgoruki 
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would be pleased for him to command two of the four 
regiments of his division. 

He did not take up his new duties at once because he 
was still Ignorant of the language and the customs of his 
adopted country. The Duke of Liria told him outright that 
there was only one custom worth regarding, namely, that 
nothing could be achieved without the approval of the 
Dolgoruki, and he advised him to Ingratiate himself with 
Prince Ivan. Keith tried on many occasions to gain ad- 
mittance to the Imperial favourite, but he was always 
unsuccessful. He therefore changed his tactics, and began 
to court Prince Ivan's greatest friend, Count Mantueov, 
and he was just making considerable progress, when 
Mantueov fell out with the Duke of Liria. To make matters 
worse, Prince Ivan blamed Keith wholly unjustly for not 
having prevented the quarrel. 

Keith consequently left Moscow ; and he began to attend 
to his military duties with such assiduity that he rapidly 
gained esteem In the eyes of Field-Marshal Prince Dolgoruki. 
When he returned to the Capital after a few months 
spent in the military camp, he found society talking of 
nothing except the intrigues of the family. It was rumoured 
that Prince Ivan and Prince Alexis had nearly succeeded in 
causing the disgrace of the invaluable Osterman, and that 
the projected marriage of Princess Katherine and the Tsar 
could not be avoided. Tongues wagged freely; and since 
the two Princes were again in the company of the Tsar 
on a hunting expedition, every base motive was attributed 
to them. When the hunters returned to Moscow, It was 
only to proclaim openly the matrimonial alliance. This 
announcement caused the liveliest discontent both among 
the members of society and among the officials in the 
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administration, who said openly that Prince Ivan Dolgoruki 
was more fitted to manage a hunt than a state. 

Nevertheless it was expedient for all to treat Princess 
Katheiine with the greatest signs of respect: some called 
her the Princess Imperial and others spoke of her as if 
she were already Empress. When she drove through the 
streets she was always attended by the Life Guards, and 
members of her entourage were sent off to Paris to buy 
fitting clothes for the coronation. 

On Epiphany Day 1730, there took place the customary 
ceremony of the Blessing of the Waters, followed by the 
blessing of the flags and standards of the army. The Tsar, 
as Colonel of the First Regiment, had to be present; and 
Peter II, according to custom, stood during the ceremony 
on the ice covering the River Moscow. At the end of two 
hours he complained of cold, but Prince Alexis Dolgoruki 
paid no attention to his complaints and took him off on a 
hunting expedition. On their return, Peter retired to 
bed with a high fever; the doctors said it was only a chill, 
but others noticed symptoms of small-pox. In any case, it 
was announced publicly, on January 19, that the Tsar 
had died during the preceding evening. 

All the ministers and public persons forthwith assembled 
in the Senate House and heard Prince Demetrius Galitzin 
proclaim that Anne, Duchess of Courland, niece of Peter 
the Great, should succeed to the vacant throne. Such an 
announcement was most welcome to everyone, who saw 
in the change of ruler a possibility of the downfall of the 
Dolgoruki ; but when it was learnt that the Dolgoruki had 
arranged matters in such a way that Anne was to have the 
title and they the power, open murmurs were heard on 
all sides. 
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In his capacity of Major- General in command of regiments 
stationed near Moscow, Keith could not well avoid the 
complications of the political position. It was obvious to 
him, that, when the new Empress arrived, a trial of strength 
would take place between her and the Dolgoruki; and in 
such a case, victory is usually determined by the attitude 
of the army. The soldiers w r ere in favour of the Empress 
possessing unlimited authority as far as a Russian soldier 
of those days was capable of understanding a question of 
this nature but almost all the officers were dependent 
upon the Dolgoruki. Keith himself would rather have served 
directly under the Crown, but he could not openly air 
his wishes, because his immediate superior was a member 
of the powerful family, 

The Dolgoruki acted with vigour: they imprisoned those 
who opposed their plan, and sent Prince Basil, the 
originator of the plot, to inform the Empress of her election 
to the throne and of the new form of government. Anne 
played her cards well: she thanked him for the personal 
trouble he had taken to inform her of the recent events, 
and said she would come to the Capital at once and settle 
the form of government after her arrival. In February, 
she was staying at a small village a league away from 
Moscow ; she was waiting, she announced, until everything 
had been prepared for her state reception into the Kremlin. 

Osterman, who had been ill since the death of Peter II, 
recovered in a miraculous manner and spent many hours in 
secret conclave with the Empress. A few days later, Anne 
declared herself Captain of the Chevalier Guards and 
Colonel of the First Regiment of Foot titles which had 
been assumed by the Empress Catherine. The Dolgoruki 
were furious, since they wished the disposition of the great 
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offices in the Empire only to be made with the approval 
of their recently established High Council, the members of 
which were exclusively members of the family or their 
dependents. 

The people were delighted that Anne should have 
had the courage to act for herself, and her initiative 
caused everyone to believe that administration would 
be better conducted by her than by the family caucus. 
Encouraged by this attitude, Anne announced that she 
would assume government in the same manner as her 

o 

predecessors, and she ordered everyone to take the ancient 
oath of allegiance, despite the fact that the members of 
the High Council had already imposed a new oath upon the 
people an oath so worded as to be intelligible only to 
themselves. 

The Dolgoruki were now powerless, and Anne, secure 
in the support of her people, sent some of them to Siberia 
and banished others to their estates. Fortunately for Keith, 
Field-Marshal Prince Dolgoruki did not fall into disgrace, 
and both he and his division were retained near the person 
of the Empress. Anne then proceeded to form her own 
government and to choose her own advisers. On the day 
following the list of appointments, Keith was ordered to 
go to Count Lowenwolde, who had just been made 
Adjutant-General of the armies. 

Keith did not know the Count personally, and when he 
arrived for his appointment he was terrified lest he had 
committed involuntarily some crime for which he was now 
to be brought to account. Lowenwolde reassured him at 
once: he had sent for him, he said, because he had heard 
such glowing accounts of his wisdom and fidelity. He was 
raising a new regiment of foot guards, he continued, and 
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he would give Keith twenty-four hours in which to accept 
or refuse a colonelcy. "I do not need twenty-four hours/* 
replied the Scotsman, f to think over such an offer; 1 accept 



it now/' 



The guards in Russia were always considered to be the 
personal servants of the Sovereign, and the officers com- 
manding them had access to the palace at any time of the 
day or night. A commission in the guards therefore was 
a mark of the highest honour, and was only given to those 
on whom the Sovereign could rely with absolute confidence. 
A week later the importance of these troops was well illus- 
trated, when they were ordered to patrol the streets while 
Anne calmly proceeded to regulate the succession by 
proclamation. When the coup d'etat was finished, she 
assembled her officers and bade them swear to maintain 
her settlement, and to impose the oath of allegiance 
on their subordinates. 

Keith took the required oath with good grace, but his 
commander, Field-Marshal Prince Dolgoruki, grumbled and 
spoke disrespectfully of the Empress. For this he was 
arrested. At his trial Keith was summoned as a witness and 
asked whether he had heard the Field-Marshal speak ill of 
his Sovereign. He replied that he had not yet learned the 
Russian language, and had always conversed with the 
accused through an interpreter. Nevertheless the Field- 
Marshal, found guilty, was sentenced to death, but the 
sentence was at the last moment commuted to imprison- 
ment in the Sleisselberg, which was already filled with other 
officers who similarly had expressed their dissatisfaction at 
the Empress's high-handed action. 

Anne felt that she had suffered enough from these great 
Russian aristocrats, who not only spoke of her in 
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disparaging terms but who tried to deprive her of her 
legitimate authority, and she resolved in future to rely 
upon foreigners. With this in view, the valuable Osterman, 
a German by birth, returned to the Foreign Ministry; 
Biren, a Courlander of French extraction, was created 
Lord High Chamberlain; and General Munnich, a West- 
phalian, was made Chief of Staff. At the end of the summer 
of 1731, Anne and her new officers of state left for St. 
Petersburg, because it was rumoured that the great seaport 
was declining owing to the prolonged absence of the 
Court. It was essential that some reliable person should be 
left In command of the troops at Moscow. The Empress had 
to choose a foreigner, and she picked on Keith. 

In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, there are 
few examples of a man who obtains the rank of General 
under a foreign Sovereign, before he has held the inde- 
pendent command of a section of an army, and before he 
has taken part in a major action. Keith was therefore 
outstanding in this respect, and although his astonishing 
promotion might well be ascribed to the kindness of the 
Goddess Fortune, he must have possessed characteristics 
which helped him on his career. 

Although he was a man of moderate height, his fine 
proportions made him appear taller than he really was. His 
brown eyes, set on each side of a graceful and slightly 
aquiline nose, betrayed no emotion beyond sparkling when 
he was interested. His mouth, small and drooping at 
the comers, was firmly placed above a prominent and 
decisive chin, which lost its elegance only with the passage 
of time. He preferred to wear his own hair rather than the 
fashionable periwig ; like so many soldiers, he considered one 
single uniform to be a sufficient wardrobe ; and the orders, 
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which were subsequently bestowed upon him, were 
accepted with cynicism and worn with indifference. Above 
all, he was a man of scrupulous honesty a characteristic 
that stood in marked contrast to the grasping avarice of 
the period. He was never known to have offered or 
accepted a bribe, and when his purse was examined after 
his death, it was found to be nearly empty, although he 
had just levied contribution on one of the richest provinces 
of Europe. 

Unassisted by any seductive qualities, which might have 
improved his position in the service of a lascivious empress, 
Keith had to rely for his success solely on his own great 
abilities, which were first appreciated at their true value in 
the spring of 1732, when he was suddenly ordered to St, 
Petersburg. The Empress, so he was told on his arrival, 
had heard reports of the unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vailing in the armies stationed in the provinces, and she 
had appointed an Inspector- General and three ordinary 
Inspectors chosen for their impartiality, to draw up a report 
on the situation. He was to be one of the three Inspectors, 
and was to make a tour of all the districts lying between 
the Polish frontier at Smolensk and the Asiatic borders. 

The Scotsman set out in May and returned in the follow- 
ing February after a journey of fifteen hundred leagues and 
an inspection of thirty-two regiments. The report that he 
made to the Empress and the Council of War showed that 
everything connected with the army was in a thoroughly 
bad state, and that corruption reigned everywhere except 
where it was supplanted by incompetency. 

Before many reforms could be carried out in conformity 
with Keith's recommendations, Augustus the Strong died, 
leaving his own son, Augustus, to compete with Stanilaus 
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Leczszynski for the vacant and elective throne of Poland. 
Leczszynski was the father-in-law of Louis XV, and his 
candidature was naturally supported by France. The 
Empress Anne and her counsellors persuaded themselves 
that it was essential to their policy in regard to Poland to 
see Augustus firmly settled on the throne. Determined to 
leave nothing to chance or to the Poles, the Russians 
mobilized three armies: Lascy was sent to Riga with 
thirty thousand men, Sagraskoi operated from Smolensk, 
and Keith with six thousand men was despatched to the 
Ukraine in order to threaten the Polish province of 
Volhynia. 

In August 1733, the ministers at St. Petersburg heard 
that the Poles intended to elect Leczszynski at once, in the 
hopes that the Russians would leave them in peace once 
they had arrived at a decision. This compelled the Russians 
to act, and the government ordered Lascy to march on 
Warsaw, and Keith to advance towards the confederate 
troops in Volhynia. Despite the lateness of the season, the 
Scot crossed the frozen Dnieper and invaded Poland with 
his slender force. Before he came to grips with the enemy, 
estimated at ten thousand strong, Prince Shahofskoi 
brought up reinforcements and took over the command of 
his detachments. 

Shahofskoi ordered Keith to choose three thousand men 
and to ravage the estates of the Polish magnates, in the 
hopes of making them see the justice of the Empress's 
demands. Keith protested against this command, pointing 
out that if he took more from the estates than was absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of the Russian soldiers, they 
could not advance without risk of starvation. Owing to this 
foresight, the Imperial armies were always well provisioned, 
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although the winter of January 1 734. was particularly severe. 
The confederate troops fell back before the onslaughts of 
the Cossacks, and the Russians arrived at the River Bug. 

Before the Russians were able to progress further, 
Shahofskoi was recalled and appointed Governor of the 
Ukraine ; he left the command of the army to Keith, who 
was now faced with the problem of finishing the campaign 
with his small army weakened by the twelve hundred horse 
that the Prince had taken with him as a bodyguard. Neverthe- 
less such was his prowess that he cleared out the Poles 
from the entire district between the Russian frontier and 
Warsaw in a few months. The question of the succession 
was then settled in favour of Augustus, who was 
forcibly set on the throne, but as the French refused to 
recognize him as King, the war continued. 

Lascy, accompanied by Keith, next besieged Danzig, 
where Stanilaus had taken refuge, but before the city fell, 
the Empress commanded Keith to march to the Rhine at 
the head of twenty thousand men to show the French that 
her word was law. When he was half-way to his destination, 
the French government recognized that it was supporting 
a lost cause and opened negotiations for peace. The 
Empress Anne recalled her troops from Germany and made 
peace with the French at Vienna in October 1735". 

On his return to Poland, Keith was Informed that 
Lascy had already left for Moscow, and that he himself 
was to take charge of all the Russians still remaining 
in Poland and to bring them into the Ukraine. This 
was the most difficult of all orders to execute, because 
the armies were not requisitioned, and owing to the lateness 
of the season and the devastation caused by the war, the 
soldiers ran a risk of starvation. Despite these difficulties, 
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Keith arrived in the Ukraine in the following September, 
and at once retired into winter quarters at Kiev. 

For this signal service, he was rewarded with the 
Governorship of the Ukraine in the place of Prince 
Shahofskoi. Although this province was one of the richest 
in the Empire, the war with Poland, the disturbed 
state of public order, and the lack of careful adminis- 
tration, had reduced the people almost to beggary. 
Keith set up a system of justice, the like of which had never 
been seen before in Russia ; he taxed the people equitably, 
warded off the threatened famine by a careful distribution 
of the remaining provisions ; and even ingratiated himself 
with the stiff-necked local magnates. The Ukrainians, so 
it was said, offered up prayers that they might always have 
a Scot at the head of their government. 

Unfortunately for them, the administration of their 
province was not long entrusted to a Scot, because the 
Empress had greater need of Keith's services as a general. 
She had heard that the Ottoman Empire was on the verge 
of collapse; and after she had made a treaty of alliance 
with the Austrians and secretly supported the Persians 
who were at war with the Porte, she sent Miinnich to 
attack the Khan of the Crimea, a powerful and faithful ally 
of the Sultan. Miinnich planned his campaign with great 
care: he himself took the lines of Perekop which guarded 
the Crimea on the West, while Lascy stormed the ancient 
fortress of Azof on the East* Together the two Generals 
advanced to the Capital of the Peninsula, Bagchaserai, 
and captured it after a stout resistance. Disease and illness, 
however, had played havoc with their troops, and more 
than half of the fifty-seven thousand men, whom Miinnich 
had led from the Vistula, had fallen. 
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Although many ministers at St. Petersburg advised the 
conclusion of peace, the Empress resolved to continue the 
campaign. The Russian spies in Constantinople assured the 
government that the Ottoman Empire was crumbling, and 
as the British Ambassador reported in a despatch the 
Muscovites were ashamed to own to their defeat * * after the 
great things which they had proposed to do. 30 The Russians 
called up their reserves, and Keith was ordered to assemble 
every available man and to join Miinnich at Ochakov on the 
confluence of the Bug and the Dnieper. 

Miinnich arrived before the walls of the fortress with an 
army of seventy thousand men. As his siege train had been 
delayed, he decided to take the citadel by assault, although 
the Turkish garrison was known to be large and well- 
equipped. The capture of the city was due almost entirely 
to the personal courage of Keith, who led the attack in 
person, sword in hand. The invaders, inspired by his 
example, managed to fire the enemy's powder magazine, 
and lie explosion blew a hole in the walls through which 
the Cossacks charged to victory. 

Three thousand Russians lay dead on the field and 
seventeen thousand Turks were entombed beneath the 
walls they had striven to defend. The proportion of 
Russian officers who fell in the conflict was enormous, 
and Keith himself was lucky to have escaped with his 
life, because during the second assault he received a 
ball through the knee. He was saved from capture by 
the faithfulness of his bodyguard, who drove off the 
Janissaries and bore him back behind the lines. The General, 
however, did not give up his command until the end of the 
day, when he was forced by pain to retire to an improvised 
field hospital. 
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When the news of this victory reached St. Petersburg, 
the name of Keith was on the lips of everyone. The grateful 
Empress wrote him a personal letter: she hoped that his 
wound was not serious ; she was pleased to promote him to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General ; and she was sending him 
by the next courier a sword of honour. 

Keith could not take part in the rest of Miinnich's 
campaign, because his wound grew steadily worse. 
Gangrene set in, and the doctors discussed with him the 
dismal prospect of amputating the leg above the knee. 
Ignoring the advice of his friends who urged him to bow 
to medical judgment, he refused to undergo such a drastic 
operation; he preferred, he said, to wait for possible 
recovery rather than terminate his active military career 
in this manner. In the meantime he occupied himself in 
supervising the erection of walls designed as a bulwark 
against the Tartars. The Earl Marischal, who had heard 
what had happened, hastened to the Ukraine, and telling 
his brother that he had little faith in the crude methods of 
the Russian doctors, advocated an immediate journey to 
Paris, where he hoped a cure might be found for the wound 
without recourse to amputation. The brothers were not 
allowed to leave Russia without an audience with the 
Empress, during which she proclaimed in front of the 
whole Court that she would rather lose ten thousand of 
her best troops than such a commander. 

On their way through Berlin, Keith was informed that 
he might not proceed before he paid a visit to King 
Frederick William I, who would be pleased to send his 
own litter for him. The King of Prussia and his daughter, 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bayreuth, whom Keith had 
already met, showed him every mark of favour, but the 
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Crown Prince Frederick, a weak and effeminate youth of 
some twenty-six summers, did not appear to take the 
slightest interest in the illustrious General. 

Paris was reached at the beginning of 1739, and the 
doctors assured Keith that he would certainly recover after 
a minor operation. They reopened the wound and removed 
a piece of cloth torn from his uniform. It had been over- 
looked by the Russian physicians and was undoubtedly 
the cause of the gangrene. After this operation, Keith 
went with his brother to the Pyrenees and took the water 
of Barege, while he was convalescing. 

The Empress had told him not to return to Russia 
until he was ready again for military service. Acting on this 
advice, the brothers went to London partly for a survey 
of British policy in regard to the Crimea, and partly for 
family reasons. Coming as the accredited agent of a great 
Power, Keith was not treated as a Jacobite ; on the contrary, 
he was invited more than once to Court, and on each occasion 
he had long interviews with George II. In return for this 
royal hospitality, he openly declared that he now recognized 
the Hanoverian dynasty and would in future do nothing to 
help the Stuarts. After informal conversations with members 
of the government concerning the acquisition of the Crimea 
by the Russians, Keith returned in May 1740 to St. 
Petersburg. 

The moment he arrived, he was summoned to the 
Empress, who not only testified verbally to the great love 
she bore him, but gave him another sword, handsomely 
bejewelled, and worth fifteen hundred pounds. The war 
with the Porte had drawn to an unsatisfactory conclusion, 
on account of the collapse of Austria, Russia's ally; 
but the Russians themselves had suffered such losses from 
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disease and famine that they were unable to continue 
hostilities. As there was no scene of military operation 
where Keith could be usefully employed, he returned to 
his position as Governor of the Ukraine. 

On his arrival at Kiev, his subjects accorded him a 
fitting reception and paid tribute to his ability and honesty: 
* 'They ought never to have made General Keith Governor 
of the Ukraine; and having done so, they ought never 
to have recalled him." During the time that he now 
spent at Kiev, he did more in one year to improve 
the condition of the province than most governors had 
tried to do in ten. He put down corruption with a 
firm hand, attempted to reform the finances, prevented 
speculation in grain, and began a systematic reduction of 
the predatory Cossacks. 

Although he well merited the honest praise of the 
government, he did not feel secure in his position on 
account of new political intrigues in Moscow. In the first 
place, the Empress Anne died, leaving the throne to her 
nephew, the child Ivan, called the Sixth ; the Regency was 
entrusted to her former lover, Biren; and the invaluable 
Osterman was left in charge of foreign affairs and part of 
the home administration. Keith knew that the supreme 
power of the state could not long remain in the hands of 
a minor, and he suspected that Ivan's mother, Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Peter the Great, would sooner or later 
make an effort to overthrow the present government and 
seize the sceptre for herself. In such a case, he would be 
well advised to offer a certain resistance to the plans of 
Osterman and Biren. But for the present he had to obey 
certain of their orders, lest they should be able to accuse 
him of insubordination. 
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In that same year, 1740, the Emperor Charles VI was 
succeeded by his daughter Maria Theresa, and Frederick 
William I gave place to his son Frederick. This Frederick, 
whom Keith had seen in Berlin and who appeared to be so 
effeminate, suddenly awoke to the sense of his own 
importance, and without even bothering to justify his 
action, invaded Silesia, a province belonging to the Empire. 
The integrity of the Austrian dominions had been guaran- 
teed by Osterman, and therefore Russia should have 
declared war instantly on Frederick. The Prussian King, 
however, acted with such vigour and such secrecy that 
Osterman was taken unprepared, and even if he had wished 
to intervene, it is doubtful whether he would have found it 
possible, because Sweden, egged on by France, took 
advantage of the weaknesses in the Russian administration 
to invade Finland. 

Keith was at once recalled to St. Petersburg and sent to 
co-operate with Lascy against the Swedes. Together the 
Generals fought a successful action at Wyborg and were 
able to invest Wilmanstrand, a fortress in the hands of the 
enemy. In a great battle before the town in the autumn of 
1741, they won a decisive victory and captured the city. 
"Mr. Keith," so a contemporary historian wrote, "was 
greatly admired for many instances of the most extraordinary 
courage and conduct, of which the Court being particularly 
informed, took that occasion to augment his annual 
appointments considerably."* After the battle, Lascy 
returned with the greater part of the army and the loot 
from the captured city to St. Petersburg, leaving Keith 
in command of all the Russian forces in Finland. 

Keith restored the necessary order in Wilmanstrand, 

* By three thousand roubles a year. 
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and subsequently retired for the winter to the fortified 
camp at Wyborg. It was here that he learnt how Elizabeth, 
feeling that she had been unjustly deprived of power, 
carried out a brilliant and bloodless revolution during 
the night of December . The young Tsar was spirited 
away with his sister, and Munnich, Osterman, and 
Biren, were all banished. Elizabeth was proclaimed 
Empress, and Alexis Bestuchev assumed the responsi- 
bilities of chief minister. This coup d'etat was hailed 
by most Russians with every symptom of joy, because 
it indicated that the reign of the foreigners was over. A 
wave of xenophobia swept through the country. 

Keith in his camp at Wyborg heard the news with 
equanimity. As was required of him, he forced every officer 
and soldier to take the oath of allegiance to the new 
Empress, and he instigated festivities in her honour. The 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers in his camp, 
who noticed that the war against the Swedes was now 
being conducted in a dilatory manner, and ignorant that 
Elizabeth thought of peace, believed that the foreign officers 
were in the pay of the enemy. 

Feeling ran so high that the officers thought that they were 
all about to be massacred, and their apprehension con- 
tributed largely to the insubordination of the soldiers, but 
when a part of the army rose up and declined to obey any 
commands given by foreigners, Keith, quite regardless of 
the fact that he could speak only the most imperfect 
Russian, went into the ranks, dragged out two men, and 

' ' OO ' 

ordered them to be shot forthwith. Such an action called 

forth the admiration of the men as well as the officers, and 

nothing more was heard of the treachery of the foreigners . 

In November 1741, the Scotsman received orders to 
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abstain from all hostilities and only to keep a good watch on 
the movements of the enemy. This truce lasted until the 
following March, and then, as the Swedes made exorbitant 
demands as the price of peace, the Empress Elizabeth sent 
Lascy back to Wyborg with orders to continue the war. 
The two Generals showed the most formidable activity; 
they built roads along the coast towards the East, con- 
structed a small fleet, and advanced by land and sea 
towards Helsingfors, driving back the Swedish army as 
they went. 

In the course of the summer, the enemy retreated to their 
camp outside the city. After a few preliminary skirmishes, 
Keith operating from one side and Lascy from the other 
hemmed them in between the coast and the town, and 
forced their entire army to surrender. The seventeen 
thousand Swedish prisoners were taken off to the Russian 
camp at Wyborg, and Keith and Lascy retired to St. 
Petersburg to receive the congratulations of the grateful 
Empress. 

They found the administration rather in chaos, on 
account of the sudden hostility towards non-Russians. 
As many officers of foreign birth had already left, Keith 
handed in his resignation. Elizabeth refused to hear of his 
retirement, and showed her gratitude to him by a present 
of a sword of honour of greater value than that which he 
had received from the Empress Anne. When she saw 
that a gift of this nature was insufficient to detain him In 
Russia, she offered him a vast increase in pension, the 
command of the armies against the Persians, and the 
Order of St. Andrew. Keith accepted the increase in salary 
and the much prized Order of St. Andrew, but he declined 
the command against the Persians which amounted to 
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ex jle alleging that he could be more usefully employed 
in Finland. 

Elizabeth gave way to all his wishes, and it is 
well that she did so, because in the following month, 
Frederick II sent a messenger to ask him on what terms 
he would come to Prussia and take service under him. 
Keith refused to consider this invitation because he believed 
that a reaction had set in against the xenophobe attitude 
engendered by Count Bestuchev, and he hoped to rise 
to the highest positions with . the good-will of the 
Empress . 

Back in Finland, he organized the administration of those 
parts that had fallen to Russian arms, and he spent the 
remainder of his time in fitting out a fleet of galleys, which 
he used with great success to drive off the Swedish trans- 
ports, despite the warnings of experienced sailors that it 
was madness to leave port so late in the season. At this 
period he met a Swedish waif called Eva Merthens, who 
had been taken prisoner at Wilmanstrand. She became 
his mistress for many years, and the mother of several 
children. But this was no time for love-making, because 
the main part of the Swedish army was still unde- 
feated. 

At the beginning of spring, Keith advanced along the 
coast and took every town as far as Abo. The Swedes 
consequently determined to abandon Finland, and they 
embarked in their ships and sailed off to the Aland Islands. 
Not in vain had Keith been rowed in a fourteen-oared 
felucca along the coast of France ; he fitted out his galleys, 
filled them with soldiers and small cannons, and with 
himself personally in command, he pursued the Swedes 
across the Gulf of Bothnia, brought them to action, 
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defeated them in a battle lasting the whole day, and took 
possession of the Aland Islands. This astonishing victory 
marked the end of hostilities. 

During the discussions of peace there arose an out- 
standing difficulty, connected with the Swedish Succession, 
since King Frederick had no children. This question of 
the Succession was settled after tedious negotiations in 

o 

favour of Frederick Adolphus, Prince of Holstein Gottorp; 
but the arrangement did not suit the Danes, who mobilized 
their forces. The Swedes consequently appealed to the 
Empress for help, so that they might maintain the agreement. 
Elizabeth at once sent an army of ten thousand men to 
Stockholm under the command of Keith, who was instructed 
to act in a dual capacity as commander-in-chief of the 
forces and minister plenipotentiary. 

Once in Stockholm, Keith earned the good-will of 
everyone, and in particular of the King Frederick, the 
Prince-Successor, and the leaders of the two principal 
contending factions. On New Year's Day 1744, the King 
gave him a magnificent sword of honour the fourth which 
the General had received since his entry into the service 
of Russia! and when he came to take leave in June, he 
was given yet another sword together with the picture of 
the Prince-Successor and two thousand ducats in money. 
In August, he returned to St. Petersburg with his full 
contingent of men, and was summoned to the presence 
of the Empress. She gave him a testimonial of thanks for 
the good work he had done in reconciling Russia with 
Sweden; she presented him with another sword the 
sixth worth eight thousand roubles and set with diamonds 
in the hilt; she increased his pension by a further two 
thousand roubles, bestowed on him enormous estates in 
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Livonia, and gave him command over all the Russian armies 
in the Baltic provinces. 

Although the adventurer had been advanced to the highest 
positions since he had arrived in Russia, he again felt that 
his position was uncertain, because the Vice- Chancellor 
Bestuchev was recommencing his campaign against the 
remaining foreigners in Russia. Unless a new war broke 
out, during the course of which he could show himself 
indispensable to the Russian Empire, he would undoubtedly 
fall a victim to xenophobia and be forced once more to 
become an illustrious exile. 

In the following year, Maria Theresa attempted to wrest 
Silesia from Frederick of Prussia, and she appealed to 
Elizabeth to come to her aid under the terms of a treaty 
concluded after the War of the Austrian Succession. 
Elizabeth, believing that Frederick was threatening the 
"Russian province" of Poland, ordered Keith to assemble 
his army corps in Courland and Livonia and to march to 
the Prussian frontier. Frederick, however, acted so swiftly 
that the Austrians, beaten in four successive battles, were 
compelled to abandon their designs and to leave him 
in possession of the coveted province of Silesia. A treaty 
was hastily concluded at Dresden, in December 1743:, 
between Prussia and Austria, and Elizabeth ordered Keith 
to withdraw his army. 

In July 1746, the Scotsman was honoured by a personal 
visit from the Empress, who came to Narva and passed in 
review the troops under his command. Without doubt these 
regiments were in a better state of discipline and more 
efficient than any other units of the Imperial army. These 
points were duly noted by the Empress, who hastened to 
compliment their general before all her suite. This action 
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only served once more to stir up hostility against the 
foreigners. Taking advantage of this public feeling, 
Bestuchev removed the troops under Keith's command, 
regiment by regiment, and transferred them to other 
sections commanded by Russians. 

In the same year, the Earl Marischal arrived in Russia 
with the intention of passing the rest of his life with his 
brother in Livonia, This plan, however, was rendered im- 
possible by Bestuchev, who, not content with removing 
all the men of Keith's army except two regiments of militia, 
had now appointed Repnin, an officer of inferior rank, to 
command those units formerly entrusted to the Scotsman. 
To a man who had been a general for over fifteen years, who 
had been Governor to the Ukraine and Ambassador to 
Sweden, this supersession was insupportable, and Keith wrote 
to Apraxin for leave to go abroad. The minister gave 
him the required permission, on condition that he signed a 
document promising never to serve against Russia. When 
the paper arrived for his signature, the General had left 
for an unknown destination. 

On his arrival at Copenhagen, Keith was begged by the 
Duke of Sonderburg to remain in Denmark, This offer he 
refused, first because Denmark was a naval Power and had 
little use for generals, and secondly because Frederick n 
had already invited him to Berlin. In September 1747, 
he landed at Hamburg and wrote to enquire of the King 
what his rank and salary would be if he accepted service 
in Prussia. The King replied by return of post: his rank 
would be that of Field-Marshal, the highest he could give ; 
his salary would be 8,000 crowns a year, all he could afford. 

Such an offer was not to be lightly rejected. The rank 
of Field-Marshal was the highest to which any soldier could 
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aspire, and Keith knew that he could live more easily in 
Berlin with 8,000 crowns, than on his Livonian estates with 
12,000. Frederick was also satisfied with the bargain. 
"The King made a good acquisition in Field-Marshal Keith, 
whom he obtained from Russia," he wrote in his History, 
"this man was gentle in conversation, of virtue and good 
morals, knowing his specialized subjects, and showing, 
besides his knowledge of the world, an heroic courage on 
the field of battle." 

No sooner had the Swedes learnt that Keith had left 
Russia than they wrote to ask him how they could defend 
Finland with the fewest number of men. Only too anxious 
to deal a blow at the Russians, who he believed had treated 
him badly, Keith replied in a lengthy tract. 'Before sending 
It to Stockholm, he showed it to the King, who was so 
impressed, that he gave him in turn his treatise called 
General Principles of War. Frederick told him to memorize 
it with the greatest conceivable care, so that he could 
make use of it in peace as well as in war, and he enjoined 
him on his honour and duty to make mention of it to 
no-one. Not until five years later was this treatise given to 
other Prussian officers a fact which showed how high the 
new Field-Marshal stood in the royal favour. 

In the summer of 1748, Keith learnt that the Empress 
Elizabeth, regarding his conduct as treason towards Russia, 
had ordered the confiscation of his estates in Livonia. This 
news was confirmed by the Earl Marischal, who soon 
afterwards arrived in Berlin and offered his services to 
Frederick.^ The two brothers spent the next year trying to 
learn enough German to make themselves of use to the 

* Frederick appointed the Earl in 17^1 Ambassador to France and 
made him in the following year Governor of Neufchatel. 
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Prussian state. Keith himself was no great linguist, as so many 
people thought: it is true that he could understand, in 
addition to his native language, French, Spanish, Russian, 
and now a little German, but he spoke only French with 
any fluency and always with a very pronounced Scottish 
accent. 

His health, never very robust, had suffered from his 
long stay in Russia and from the winters spent in Finland 
and Sweden. The asthma, to which he had always been a 
martyr, was becoming more acute, and it was often accom- 
panied by an intermittent fever w r hich left him in a state 
of great weakness. At the end of the summer 1749, he 
obtained leave to go to Karlsbad for two months in order 
to drink the renowned waters. On his return, Frederick 
bestowed on him the Order of the Black Eagle, nominated 
him Governor of Berlin, raised his salary to 12,000 crowns 
a year, and told him to occupy the new residence of 
the Governor in the Konigsstrasse. A year later, he was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, of which the President was his old tutor, Maupertuis 
of Paris. 

The years that Keith now spent in Prussia were the 
happiest of his life. He and his brother had the signal 
honour of dining almost daily at the royal table at Sans 
Souci an honour to which few men dared to aspire, since 
there were rarely more than twelve guests. Frederick was 
of the opinion that Keith had the capability to achieve 
fame in any profession that he might have chosen ; he might 
have been even a great philosopher or a fine mathematician. 
The King, however, chose to discuss with the brothers 
questions of a more practical nature, and the conversation 
usually turned upon the internal state of Russia, the relative 
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merits of the armies of those Sovereigns whom Keith had 
served, and the advantages and disadvantages of the English 
constitution. On such topics the Field-Marshal could lead 
the conversation while the King sat silent, listening with 
all his attention. 

In his spare time, Keith was writing a history of the 
Swedish war, composing his own memoirs, and making 
notes for an account of the Court and life of Frederick II.* 
He drew up plans for beautifying Berlin by means of stone 
bridges, and the King was so pleased with his sense of art 
that he commissioned him to buy pictures to complete the 
royal collection. On one occasion, when Keith was 
digressing on the financial state of Russia, he adroitly turned 
the conversation to the resources of the Prussian Kingdom, 
and from this he advised his master to increase the foreign 
trade of his dominions. To the royal enquiry as to how this 
might best be effected, he replied that the trade with 
Asia was most profitable, and that articles brought from 
China could not fail to be a source of delight to the 
artistic sentiments of the King. At his instigation the 
famous Asiatic Company of Emden was founded, and a 
fleet was built for trading in the Far East and especially at 
Canton, from where it brought back tea and rice, silks and 
porcelain, as the Field-Marshal had prophesied. 

In 175-6 the war clouds again gathered over Europe, and 
Frederick made a tour of his domains to examine the 
efficiency of his army and to make arrangements for 
collecting provisions, especially in his newly won province 
of Silesia. He left Keith in command of the armies round 

*Keith Is accredited with the invention of "Kriegsschachspiel," a 
game that was subsequently played in officers' colleges in order to 
stimulate the imagination. 
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Berlin and ordered him to pass In review all the troojW^ 
between Potsdam and Spandau another mark of special % 
favour. When Keith had finished this routine work, he 
again went to Karlsbad, this time In the company of 
General Winterfeldt. Here on June 23, they received secretly 
a letter from the King instructing them to be with their 
garrisons on July 10, for, as Frederick said, "the Karlsbad 
air begins to be unhealthy for Prussian officers." 

As soon as they arrived in Berlin, the King summoned 
them in conclave with his other officers to Inform them 
that he had reason to fear an Immediate attack from the 
Austrians In conjunction with their allies, the French, the 
Russians, and the Saxons. He wished, he said, to forestall 
them by attacking Saxony at once. Schwerin joined with 
Keith in a protest against this policy, alleging that the 
alliance might fall to pieces without a shot being fired if 
he played for time, whilst an unprovoked attack on Saxony 
would only unite the three great Powers against him and 
to his certain destruction. The King was not convinced by 
this argument, and in August he assembled an army of 
67,000 men, marched into Saxony with Keith at his side, 
and took Dresden. The Seven Years' War had begun. 

Without loss of time, Frederick left Dresden and has- 
tened after the Saxon army, which had taken refuge in the 
fortified camp at Pirna. He instructed Keith to receive 
the surrender of all the Court personages left behind In 
the Capital, "to be particularly gracious to the Electress 
of Saxony," and to raid the archives, in the hopes of finding 
the Saxon plan of war, which might form a justification for 
his aggressive policy. 

Keith found a certain number of incriminating documents 
which he brought to his royal master. At his own instiga- 
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tion, he then took over a large section of the army and 
advanced into Bohemia, so as to detain the Austrians until 
Frederick had captured the Saxon entrenchments. The 
correspondence between him in his camp at Johnsdorf 
and the King at Pirna showed how much affection had 
grown up between the two men, and the extent of the 
trust which Frederick placed in his ability. 

After a few minor skirmishes with the enemy, Keith 
was faced with the entire Austrian army under the com- 
mand of General Browne. The King promptly raised the 
siege and joined him, resolved as he was to prevent any 
advance of the enemy into his lands. On the first day of 
October, the battle took place, and the Prussians, fighting 
again uneven odds, managed to win. c 'Never have my troops 
performed such wonders of courage, 51 wrote Frederick to 
Schwerin, 'since I have had the honour to command them. ' ' 
The King left Keith in Bohemia and returned to his siege 
of Pirna. He had just forced it to surrender with seventeen 
thousand men and eighty cannons, when Keith asked leave 
to withdraw from his position, because he was again 
threatened by an overwhelming force of Austrians. When 
he evacuated Bohemia, he was compelled to leave the 
wounded Austrian prisoners behind him. Instead of 
abandoning them to their fate as was the usual practice, 
he sent a courier to General Browne to express his hope 
that he would find them all well tended and on the road 
to recovery. The Austrian answered him with a friendliness 
rare among opposing generals: "The noble manner of 
thinking and the magnanimity of your Excellency are too 
well known to me not to believe that you would not take 
the greatest care of the wounded." 

Keith spent the winter of 1 7^6 with the King at Dresden, 
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where they busied themselves with plans for the following 
spring. In January, Frederick went to organize the defences 
in Berlin and entrusted the Silesian armies toWinterfeldt and 
Schwerin, while Keith received the command of the armies 
of Saxony. With the King's consent, the Scotsman suddenly 
left Saxony, invaded Bohemia, and daringly laid siege to 
Prague. By the time Frederick rejoined him, he had erected 
fortifications, dug trenches, and even begun to cut a channel 
to divert the waters of the Moldau, Twice the enemy made 
a sortie with twelve thousand men, but Keith thrust them 
back into the city on each occasion. 

At the beginning of June, Frederick heard that General 
Daun was hastening to the relief of the city, and he resolved 
to meet him and to offer battle. On June 18 the King 
encountered the Austrians at Kolin and met with a terrible 
defeat. Keith was now unable to hold off the relieving 
army, and he was compelled to break up his camp and hurry 
back into Silesia. The retreat was only effected with the 
greatest difficulty; rearguard actions were fought daily 
against the Austrians; and Keith himself ran a continual 
risk of capture or of death. "It is a poor business/ 1 said 
Captain von Cocceji, speaking of him, * 'being adjutant to 
a general who tries daily to get himself killed." 

The Prussians, finding they could no longer hold Silesia, 
retired into Saxony. Here Keith collected all the men 
and stores he could and assembled them at Bautzen 
preparatory to a fresh attack on the Austrians, but he 
was again stricken with fever and could not lead his 
normal active life. "You shall not leave Bautzen," said the 
King, who always had the interest of his generals at heart, 
"until you are again in perfect health." By the middle of 
August, Keith had recovered, and joined forces with 
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Frederick. Daun now resolved to deal a finishing blow at 
the arrogant Prussians and occupied the high ground a few 
miles away from Frederick's encampment. 

The Prussian King naturally wished to attack at once, 
in the hopes of retrieving his disaster at Kolin. "How 
will it go?" he asked Keith. "Well!" replied the 
Marshal, "if Your Majesty wishes to increase the fame 
of General Daun, it will go very well indeed." Fortunately 
Daun, the ever-cautious, was content merely to mask 
his movements and to advance slowly without attacking 
the Prussians. This manoeuvre gave Frederick time to 
march off to the West to meet the French, who were 
invading the centre of Germany. Frederick and Keith were 
now fighting with their backs to the wall : one Austrian 
army was threatening Berlin and another Leipzig; the main 
French force under the Prince de Soubise was reputed to 
be at least twice as large as Frederick's opposing army, 
and further detachments under the Duke of Richelieu were 
advancing in the direction of Hanover. 

Frederick sent a few sections under Seydlitz and Prince 
Moritz of Dessau to protect his Capital ; then he despatched 
Keith with a bag of money to persuade Richelieu not to 
advance rapidly for the next few weeks. When Keith had 
successfully accomplished this mission, he retired to 
Leipzig where the King had stored his provisions for 
the winter. He had only four thousand men, little 
powder and a few small cannons, and Leipzig was not 
fortified. The Austrians thought they could capture this 
important city without any difficulty and peremptorily 
ordered him to surrender. "Let the Prince of Hildburg- 
hausen know," replied Keith, "that I am by birth a Scot 
and by inclination and duty a Prussian. I shall defend this 
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town so that neither the Scots nor the Prussians need be 
ashamed of me. The King, my master, has ordered me 
to keep the place, and I shall keep it." 

When the King arrived and saw that the enemy were 
seriously reduced in numbers and had penetrated no further 
than the suburbs, he said that Keith had done marvels. It 
was an easy matter for him to drive off the Austrians, and 
after he had erected a few fortifications, he took Keith and 
turned against the main French army under Soubise, who 
was advancing from the West. On November , the 
Prussian army of twenty thousand men faced the French 
of twice that number near Rossbach. The preliminary 
movements were carried out with caution on both sides, 
but a slip made by Soubise gave Frederick his opportunity. 
*'My dear Keith, " he said when he saw what had happened, 
"we are sure of these people; they have turned their 
flank to us/* In a few hours, all was over, and the French 
never again caused serious trouble to the Prussians. "We 
have honoured the late affair with the name of battle/' ran 
the royal report, "in reality it was little more than a rout." 

No sooner had the menace from the French been set 
aside, than the news arrived that the few regiments of 
Prussians that had been trying to keep the Austrians In 
check, had found the task impossible. Frederick and Keith 
hurried across Germany, evolving a plan of campaign as they 
went. It was arranged that Keith with a small detachment 

D 

should cross the Harz mountains, invade Bohemia and lay 
siege once more to Prague. This manoeuvre would cause part 
of the enemy's force to retire from Silesia in order to cover 
the Bohemian Capital, and any reduction of the Austrian 
armies in Silesia would give Frederick an opportunity to 
engage the enemy with a reasonable expectation of victory. 
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The Austrians were amazed to hear that a Prussian 
force under Keith, whom they believed to be in the 
centre of Germany, was now threatening Prague, and 
they hurried back a number of regiments from Silesia 
to drive him off. According to his plan of campaign, 
Keith avoided all action and escaped into Saxony. A week 
later he heard that Frederick had surprised the Austrians, 
on December r, near the village of Leuthen and had 
inflicted on them not a defeat, but a disaster. Keith 
again joined forces with his master, and together 
they cleared the Austrians out of Silesia, and retook 
the important fortresses of Breslau and Schweidnitz. 
At the end of the campaign, the Austrian generals were 
forced to admit that they had lost fifty thousand men out 
of the total of ninety thousand, and that this number was 
worn out with continual action. "My dear brother," 
wrote Keith to the Earl, "we give battles here as 
elsewhere people give operas/' 

The spring of 17 5- 8 found the King in excellent spirits: 
he was so elated by his victories of Rossbach and Leuthen, 
that he was willing to give battle to any army, at any odds 
and in any position. During the first part of the campaigning 
season, Keith was occupied in holding the mountain passes 
in northern Bohemia, in order to give Frederick a free 
hand to turn either against the Russians or to reduce the 
fortress of Olmutz. Keith advised his Sovereign to march 
against the Russians, rather than enter upon a pro- 
longed siege, which would certainly have to be raised if 
Daun advanced. Frederick was of a different opinion, and 
it was only after he had wasted several months and 
exhausted his army that he bowed to Keith's judgment. 
Leaving his Field-Marshal to bring up his rear-guard, the 
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King went off to hinder the advance of the Russians, who 
had already taken Kiistrin and Frankfort, and who were now 
threatening Berlin. With his rear harassed by the Austrian 
cavalry, Keith had no easy task to bring up the Prussian 
siege train, and when he overtook the royal detachments, 
Frederick congratulated him openly and acknowledged him 
to be the most experienced officer of his army. Although 
the Prussian victory over the Russians at Zomdorf cost 
many lives and was not decisive, it enabled Frederick to 
gain a breathing space in which to turn once more against 
Marshal Daun. 

To this end, he ordered Keith to collect his troops and to 
assemble them at Dresden. The Scotsman inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Austrians sent to intercept him and 
rejoined the King near the Saxon Capital at the beginning 
of October. As provisions were short and the season 
was unduly cold, the King proposed that the army should 
go into winter quarters without delay. He ordered his 
camp to be built so that the right wing of the army rested 
on the village of Hochkirch, where he had installed 
batteries; the left wing was protected by a small marsh. 
This camp was to be built within two hundred and fifty 
paces of the site occupied by Daun. t l have seen some 
camps in my life/* said Keith to his fellow-officers, when 
he inspected it, "but never one like this, either on paper 
or in reality." He even warned the King of the dangers 
of such a position: "Sire, if the Austrians let us lie here 
peacefully, they deserve to be hanged," "We must hope/' 
replied the King calmly, "that they fear us more than they 
fear the gallows." 

Frederick had chosen this dangerous position for his 
camp because it was his intention to lead a surprise 
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attack on the Austrians during the night of October 14-15", 
and he was confident of victory if Daun did not move before 
that date. The evening of the i3th was dark and foggy, 
and it was reported that the Austrians would not leave 
their camp. Frederick, who thought that Daun the 
Cunctator would not initiate operations before he had 
finished fortifying his position, believed the report, and 
retired to bed rather earlier than usual. 

At five o'clock in the morning of October 14 
firing was heard in the direction of Hochkirch, and the 
Prussian officers rose at once and sounded the alarm. 
Leaving the King to assemble the main army, Keith took a 
detachment and hastened to the village to see what had 
happened. He found that the Austrians, who were attacking 
in great numbers, had already taken the batteries in 
Hochkirch, designed to protect the Prussian flank. The 
Field-Marshal at once ordered his division to charge, hoping 
either to recapture the valuable batteries or at the worst 
to give Frederick time to form his army behind him. The 
Austrians had already been able to turn the guns towards 
the Prussian lines, and Keith, wounded by a ball in the 
abdomen, was compelled to order a retreat. 

While he was re-forming his men so as to lead another 
charge, Captain von Anhalt came on behalf of the King to 
ask him for news. "Tell his Majesty," replied the wounded 
Marshal, "that I shall hold this point to the last man, so 
that the army can assemble behind me." And then he 
added with a touch of sadness in his voice: "By God's 
grace, we shall never see each other again." Reinforced 
by the troops commanded by Itzenplitz, he charged once 
more but he was again repelled. He re-formed his men 
under the Austrian fire a masterpiece of discipline and 
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mobility and attempted for the third time to retake the 
Prussian batteries. The Austrians, however, were now 
coming out of a wood behind in such numbers that they 
were able to surround him and his entire detachment. 

A bayonet charge was partially successful, but Keith 
was struck again by a bullet, this time in the chest, aad a 
few minutes later a cannon-ball knocked him off his horse 
into the arms of his faithful English servant, John Tebay, 
The Prussians cut their way through the Austrian forces , 
leaving on the ground the gallant Field-Marshal. 

Frederick had now assembled his army and was coming 
to attempt the same operation as Keith had tried three 
times in vain to accomplish. He also was surrounded and 
in danger of losing his life: a horse was shot under him and 
pages on each side of him were killed. Nevertheless, he 
managed to extricate himself from the seemingly hopeless 
position, and to retreat from the battlefield with his army 
in good order. The cost, however, was terrible: he had 
lost nine thousand men including his beloved Field- 
Marshal. 

Keith was dead, but by his knowledge of warfare and his 
heroic courage in the face of innumerable enemy in fact 
by his self-sacrifice he had enabled his master to assemble 
the army, and if not to draw the battle, at least to preserve 
a sufficient force to escape from the maws of his adversaries 
and to emerge from the Seven Years* War with unsurpassed 
honour and with his territories unsurrendered. 

The body of Keith, stripped naked by the Croats and 
covered only by a coarse cloak, was placed in a wheelbarrow 
with other corpses, and flung unrecognized on to a bench 
in the local church. Later in the day, Marshal Daun and 
General Lascy went into the church to see whether any 
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illustrious person of the Prussian army had fallen. Lascy 
looked round, and lifting the cloak which covered the 
face of the Field-Marshal, he gazed upon the serene features 
of the dead man, and with tears in his eyes, exclaimed: "It 
is the best friend of my father's: Keith." 

On the following morning, Daun ordered the funeral for 
his former enemy, and as the coffin was lowered into the 
grave, a salute of twelve guns resounded three times and 
the salvo of two regiments paid the last tribute. In January 
175-9, the remains of Keith were taken to Berlin and laid 
to rest in the Garnisonskirche. Seven years later, a cousin 
of the Field-Marshal's, Sir Robert Murray Keith, the British 
Minister in Vienna, erected a tablet to his memory in the 
little church at Hochkirch. It was in the form of a white 
um mounted on a pedestal of grey marble and bearing 
the inscription in Latin: " Dedicated to the memory of 
James Keith, the son of Lord William, Hereditary Earl 
Marischal of Scotland and of Mary Drummond ; the Field- 
Marshal of Frederick, King of Prussia, a man of irreproach- 
able morals and brilliant courage, who died here on the 
1 4th of October 17^8, in battle, while he was re-arranging 
the ranks of his soldiers according to plan by encourage- 
ment and by example, and fighting in the manner of a hero . ' ' 

Statues of Keith were erected in Berlin by his grateful 
Sovereign, and the fact that a street was named after him 
showed that he was not to be forgotten. Finally, the last 
German Emperor, William II, decreed that a Silesian 
regiment should bear his name in perpetuity. 

Frederick's literary servant, de Catt, wrote in the Court 
diary: "The King greatly bemoaned the death of Field- 
Marshal Keith. He praised highly his military capabilities, 
his knowledge, and his ability as a statesman/ 5 The King 
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confessed his sorrow on one occasion to his diarist: u You 
see me very sad," he said, <C I have wept much over my 
dear Field-Marshal and I mourn his loss more than words 
can express/ 1 In a letter to Voltaire he wrote of Keith: 
iC His death is a loss for the army and for the whole of 
humanity." And at the end of the year in which he was 
killed, Frederick laboriously constructed an ode to his 
memory. 

More than one adventurer in the history of the world 
has served many Sovereigns of different nationality to 
the best of his ability, but few have received such 
testimonials as Keith. James Stuart rewarded him as 
much as he could; the proud Philip sent him a purse 
of gold; the Empress Anne gave him the command of 
the Ukraine; the Empress Elizabeth bestowed upon him 
vast estates and the Order of St. Andrew; Frederick the 
Great gave him the Order of the Black Eagle but he went 
further: this Frederick, the most successful man of his 
age, loved him as a friend, respected him as a general, 
and admired him as a hero. 
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Giacomo Casanova 

VERY NAME of Casanova conjures up visions 
JL of an Eighteenth-century Don Juan, who travelled 
round Europe always without a profession and often 
without money , living solely on the bounty of those 
guileless women who fell victim to his irresistible charms. 
In reality, the amorous intrigues that made Casanova so 
famous played a comparatively unimportant part in his 
life: they were only incidents, which, following each other 
in rapid succession, faded out of his mind as quickly as 
they had entered. During his lifetime he was never held 
as a gross sensualist, and if he had not written his memoirs, 
the names of his many loves would not be known, and he 
would pass merely as the perfect type of roving adventurer, 

* * A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome:" 

Venice knew him as a promising young abbe, a violinist 
and a wit ; in Paris he achieved fame as a manufacturer, a 
financier and an economist; in Holland he pleased many 
with his knowledge of alchemy, cabalism, and astronomy. 
Other towns of Europe saw him in the guise of an historian,, a 
sorcerer, and a mathematician; Catherine the Great 
heard with pleasure his exposition on the calendar; 
the ministers of the Duke of Courland and of the King of 
Spain were impressed by his ideas on mining and agri- 
culture; the Poles admired him for his skill with the 
pistol. When he recounted the story of his escape from the 
Prison of the Venetian Inquisitors, he had the ear of 
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everyone ; and when he spoke of all the great men whom 
he had met in the course of his long life, even aristocrats 
listened with respect. Lastly, he achieved immortality after 
his death with the publication of his Memoirs. 

Casanova's Memoirs are the supreme example of his 
vanity, but as a work of art, they form probably the greatest 
autobiography ever written. More frank than the Confessions 
of St. Augustine, less fanciful than the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini, more substantial than the diaries of Pepys, 
more varied than the record of John Evelyn, more pene- 
trating than Machyn's work, more objective than the 
Confessions of Rousseau, they furnish not only mere details 
of his long and varied life, but also a magnificent description 
of the world in which he lived, the manners and morals 
of guttersnipes and kings, the conversation of philosophers 
and historians, and the personal appearance of almost 
every man of international importance. Numerous in- 
accuracies creep in owing to Casanova's faulty memory, 
numerous inventions take their place among truthfully 
recorded incidents owing to his inordinate vanity; but in 
the outline always, and in the detail usually, the matter is 
substantially correct; and even if a thin trail of slime leaves 
its impressions on the pages, they yet remain a living 
record of a great age. They remain, in fact, human, objective, 
and real. 

The Casanovas were Spanish until the year 1428, 
when an illegitimate scion of that undistinguished family 
fled to Rome from Saragossa with a nun, whom he had 
abducted from a convent on the day she had taken her 
vows. Their son died on a voyage to the New World with 
Christopher Columbus, and their grandson died of the 
plague at the Sack of Rome. The next three heirs were 
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army officers, but Gaetan Casanova chose the profession 
of dancing. He settled down in Venice and married the 
daughter of a shoemaker called Farassi. To this couple 
was born on April 2, 1725", a son, Giacomo Girolamo, 
the eldest of six children. Before Giacomo had attained 
his ninth year, his father had died; and his mother^ 
described by Goldoni as a shrewd and handsome widow, 
insisted that he should enter the Church as the easiest way 
to promotion. She herself had become an actress, and as 
the Elector of Saxony had just given her a long contract, 
she entrusted her eldest son to her mother, the Marzia 
Farassi at Venice, and left for Dresden. 

Young Casanova was so backward in his early days, that 
he was believed to be mentally deficient. His health left 
much to be desired and he suffered continually from 
bleeding at the nose. As orthodox medical advice was 
sought in vain, his grandmother took him to Murano where 
a friend of hers, a famous witch, was held in great repute. 
This woman cured the boy of his ailment, and inculcated 
into him the belief that sorcery was capable of exerting 
a real influence over the destiny of mortals. Giacomo was 
subsequently sent, in 1734, to a good school in Padua, 
where he was lodged in a filthy boarding house kept by a 
Slavonian woman. Rats and mice swarmed in his bedroom, 
and lice ran over his body. But his health improved; and 
he developed such a hearty appetite, that he spent much 
of his time in raiding the neighbouring poultry yards for 
eggs, and in stealing herrings from the market place and 
dried sausages from the larder. 

His master, Dr. Gozzi, thought he was intelligent and 
precocious, and soon invited him to live in his house. Here 
Casanova learnt the principles of Aristotelian philosophy 
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and of the Ptolemaic system; he taught himself Greek, 
and played the violin with the doctor's young sister, 
Bettina, Life was easy enough in this merry household, but 
as Casanova was still working for the Church, he had to 
leave it, in order to attend a course of civil and canon law 
at the University of Padua. According to himself, he 
obtained his degree in law and became a doctor; in reality, 
nothing of the kind happened: he contracted debts of 
insoluble magnitude and fled back to Venice. Again in his 
home city, he received from the Patriarch the tonsure 
and four minor orders. According to custom, he dressed 
himself as an abbe in a long black gown, and although he 
could not showoffhis hair at its full length, he tookcare to have 
it nicely dressed and shiny with the most fashionable pomade. 
Although he had not so far behaved in a particularly 
immoral manner, he had already begun his amorous career. 
In this there is no thing surprising, since he was only following 
the example of any young Venetian, who had the oppor- 
tunity to cast himself free from parental restraint. In a 
young churchman a little love-making under the 
euphemism of "a knowledge of the world" was encour- 
aged, as indeed was only to be expected in a city, where 
under the guise of Carnival priests could freely mix with 
common prostitutes and the daughters of aristocrats. 
Casanova's first mistress was Bettina Gozzi, then thirteen 
years old, but when he returned to Venice from Padua, 
her place was taken by two sisters, Marton and Manette 
Balletti, who seem to have been genuinely attached to 
him both at this time and many years later when they 
met in Paris. 

Casanova had no intention, during this period of his 
life, of embarking upon an adventurous career. He rather 
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fancied that the cardinalate was not beyond his grasp, and 
with this In view he worked hard under an able priest 
called Tosello. At the Instigation of the Senator Malipiero, 
who liked him on account of his immense appetite, he 
was asked to preach an address in one of the fashionable 
churches. The sermon that he delivered at Christmastide 
marked him out as a man of distinction, and the next 
few weeks were spent in accepting Imitations at the 
houses of those whose hearts he had touched In the cause 
of Christianity. 

His second panegyric was scarcely so successful: In the 
first place he had dined rather too well; In the second, his 
thoughts were distracted by the charms of a lady he had 
just met ; and in the third, he relied entirely on his memory. 
"I delivered the exordium admirably/' he wrote, "but no 
sooner had I uttered the first words of the narration, than 
I forgot what I was saying and what I had to say." With 
magnificent presence of mind, he swooned in the pulpit 
and was borne Insensible from the church. 

Casanova subsequently went back to Padua for a further 
course of study in theology and In oratory, but before he 
had made much progress, his grandmother died, and his 
mother ordered him to return to Venice and to live with 
her old friend the Abbe GrimanL As Casanova had again 
contracted large debts in Padua, he obeyed his mother with 
alacrity, and when the bailiffs pursued him into the 
Republic, he calmly sold the linen and furniture of his host 
and paid his debts. Such an act could scarcely be forgiven 9 
and Grimani sent him off to a seminary until the arrival 
of the new Bishop of Martorano, who had promised his 
mother that he would see to the welfare of the aspiring 
young churchman. 
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Long before the Bishop arrived, Casanova was involved 
in so many scandals that he was forced to leave the seminary; 
and soon after, a conviction for swindling landed him in the 
Fortress of St. Andrew. This was not an auspicious beginning 
to the life of a man in holy orders. When he was liberated 
in 1743, he learnt that the Bishop, tired of waiting for 
him in Venice, had journeyed on towards Rome where he 
intended to spend some months before occupying his see 
in Calabria. 

Casanova made the first part of the journey in the 
company of the Venetian Ambassador, but as soon as 
he was left alone, he fell into evil hands and lost every- 
thing he owned. This misfortune compelled him to 
overcome any moral scruples he might have possessed, 
if he wished to reach his destination with a show of 
respectability. He consequently made friends with a 
certain Franciscan, who was an adept at begging and petty 
thieving. Thanks to the friar's resourcefulness, he arrived 
in Rome dressed in the height of fashion, but only to find 
that the Bishop had already left for his see. 

Owing to his knowledge of chemistry, the Abbe Casanova 
managed to rob a merchant of one hundred ounces of 
mercury, and on the proceeds of this theft he was able 
to arrive at the Bishopric in great state. He was in 
high hopes that his patron would treat him as an honoured 
guest and pay all his expenses for many a long day. When 
he found that the Bishop had only one bed in his house, 
that the country was poor and barren, and that society 
was non-existent, he proposed that they should both 
go to Rome in search of better fortune. The Bishop 
appeared satisfied with his lot, but willing to help Casanova 
as much as he could, he gave him a letter of introduction 
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to Cardinal Aquaviva and enough money to defray the cost 
of the journey. 

Aquaviva received the young man kindly; he appointed 
the Abbe Gama to be his tutor, and even arranged an 

o 

audience for him with Pope Benedict XIV. Casanova failed 
to be impressed by the dignity of the Holy Father, and he 
soon found means to make him laugh. To show his appre- 
ciation of the joke, Benedict gave him permission to read 
some of the books on the Index, and to ignore the lesser 
fast-days. The Abbe Gama was more useful, and tendered 
much useful advice: for example, he showed him how 
essential it was for a clergyman to preserve appearances 
even while living in open sin ; he begged him to learn French, 
to be discreet, and to flatter all those with whom he came 
into contact. 

Casanova followed these precepts for a few months, but 
when an eloping couple asked for his aid to escape from 
the Inquisitors, he disguised the lady as a priest and hid 
her in his house. The Abbe Gama thought such an action 
noble but dangerous, and he told him to leave Rome before 
the Inquisitors came to visit him. To cover his retreat, he 
gave him a mission to fulfil in Constantinople : he was to carry 
a letter from Cardinal Aquaviva to the Comte de Bonneval, 

Back in Venice on his way to the Porte, an accident 
caused Casanova to dress himself in military uniform. 
Uniform, he thought, made him look more handsome than 
the black garb of a priest. He pawned his frocks, bought 
himself a commission in the Venetian army, and departed 
for Constantinople. For a time he was perfectly contented 
in this city; his host every Thursday was Bonneval, who 
gave him a Janissary as bodyguard and guide s and introduced 
him into the best society. 
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Among his acquaintances was a certain Josouff Ali, de- 
scribed as a wealthy man, an aristocrat and a philosopher; 
Casanova spent many an hour with him discussing the merits 
of Christendom and Islam, especially in regard to the all- 
important question of women. He seems to have agreed 
wholeheartedly with the Turk that the Christian virtue of 
celibacy was overrated, since a man would either have to 
commit a sin to be natural or to aspire to sainthood against 
nature. 

Josouff Ali was so delighted with his breadth of mind that 
he promised him the hand of his lovely fifteen-year-old 
daughter, Zelmi, if he would only be converted to 
Mohammedanism. Casanova considered this offer for some 
time, because Josouff had agreed to make him his heir, 
but in the end he thought it would be better for him 
to remain a bachelor. Another friend of BonnevaPs 
to whom he was introduced, was an equally rich Turk 
called Ismail Effendi, a man not so famed for his morality 
as Jousoff. Ismail acted as practical guide to Casanova and 
soon taught him to appreciate the wisdom of the Prophet 
in regard to matrimonial affairs. 

Unable to find an easy living in Constantinople, Casanova 
took his leave of Bonneval and sailed, loaded with gifts 
from the Turks, to the Island of Corfu, where he became 
Adjutant to Da Riva, the Governor of the Galleasses. 
Gambling was good, Da Riva's wife was lovely and fond 
of him, and he enjoyed great popularity in the houses of 
the local magnates. But this popularity was blasted when his 
valet suddenly announced hims elf to be the Prince de la Ro che- 
foucauld in disguise. Seeing his pre-eminence threatened, 
Casanova beat his servant senseless, and fled to the neigh- 
bouring island of Casopo, of which he made himself King. 
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This comedy lasted until the Governor of Corfu 
pointed out to him the folly of infringing the rights 
of the Venetian Republic; Casanova thereupon made his 
peace and left his Kingdom. To show his good-will he 
imported from Otranto two companies of actors; 
and after he had sold his presents from the Turks, he 
regained his popularity by staging lavish entertainments. 
Certain acts of indiscretion, however, soon made him 
think of retiring from Corfu, and when he saw that he 
had no chance of promotion and that luck at the gaming 
tables was turning against him, he returned to Venice. 

Again in his home city, and utterly destitute, he sold 
his commission in the army for one hundred sequins 
and went to a gambling house. After one sitting, he was 
again penniless. He next visited his old friend, the Abb& 
Grimani, to see whether he could not obtain a fat living 
in the Church. The Abbe advised him to discard his frock 
for ever, since the Inquisitors had already turned their 
attention towards him on account of former activities. 
He managed to find him a place in a theatre orchestra, 
where he could play the violin for one crown a perform- 
ance just enough to keep him alive. 

Every night after the theatre was closed, Casanova roamed 
through the streets of Venice in the worst company, and for 
lack of other amusement he indulged in a strange taste for 
practical jokes. He and his companions sent midwives to 
attend the unmarried daughters of respectable citizens, and 
priests with the sacrament and doctors with unpleasant 
remedies to unsuspecting young men ; and on one occasion 
they abducted a couple of women in a gondola. 

One evening, at a wedding feast, where Casanova had 
been engaged to play, a rich Senator called Bragadino, had 
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a stroke of apoplexy. Casanova helped him to his house and 
called a doctor, who applied a mercury plaster to the sick 
man's chest. In the course of the night, Bragadino became 
steadily worse, and Casanova pulled off the plaster and 
applied a concoction of his own manufacture. 

By morning, the Senator was well on the way to complete 
recovery, and when he learnt from two bachelor friends how 
he had been saved, he thought more highly of the stranger's 
medical skill than of the doctor's. ' 'I don't know which of us 
was the more astonished," wrote Casanova in his Memoirs, 
' 'the doctor, when he saw an unknown young man whom 
he must have taken for an impostor pronounced more 
learned than himself; or I, when I saw myself transformed 
so abruptly into a physician. I remained modestly silent, 
though hardly able to contain my laughter." 

When Bragadino and his two friends asked him where he 
had acquired his knowledge, he replied from an old hermit 
in the Arpegnan Mountains who had given him the Key 
of Solomon's Wisdom, vulgarly called the Cabala. He might 
not divulge the secret itself under pain of death, but he 
should be delighted to give them a demonstration of its 
powers. "Encouraged by their infatuation," Casanova said, 
c 'I was ever ready to discuss cabalistic practices with them 
and to draw pyramids of prophecy. ' ' 

In return for this entertainment, Bragadino offered to adopt 
him ; and Casanova consequently gave up his place in the 
orchestra and lived in the senatorial palace with a servant of 
his own and a private gondola. He was nevertheless conscious 
enough of the fraud that he was perpetrating on the three 
men: "My dealings with them were not always frank and 
honest," he recorded regretfully, but what could he do? 
He was giving them pleasure; he could never have cured 
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them of their folly, and If he abandoned them, he would 
only be leaving the door open to someone more 
unscrupulous than himself. 

Bragadino, however, was satisfied with him and supplied 
him liberally with money for his escapades, because, as he 
explained, the young man's conduct reminded him of his 
own youth. At the same time, he warned his adopted son 
not to incur the hostility of the State Inquisitors. Despite 
this warning, Casanova soon found himself on the wrong 
side of the law. Among the victims of his practical jokes 
was a certain shopkeeper called Demetrio, who In revenge 
sawed through the planks of a bridge over which Casanova 
passed every day to visit one of his ladies. Casanova, 
superbly dressed, fell through the bridge and stuck in the 
mud up to his neck. 

He in turn swore vengeance, and on the following 
night, went to the cemetery where a man had just been 
buried, cut off his arm and waited under Demetrio's 
bed. During the night, the shopkeeper, feeling his 
bedclothes move, cried out: "Go away whoever you 
are, I don't believe in ghosts/' When his bedclothes 
repeatedly were pulled off, he grabbed the disturbing arm 
in the darkness, and tugged with all his might. Casanova 
let go and crept out to his own room. The Greek did not 
take long to discover that he was holding on to the arm 
of a corpse, and he had such convulsions that he was said 
never to have fully recovered his reason. 

Next morning everyone suspected Casanova, who of 
course denied all knowledge of the incident. Afterwards he 
wrote of the Greek with the most laconic impudence: 
"His fate distressed me, but I consoled myself by reflecting 
that I had not intended him harm, and that the trick he 
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had played on me, might easily have cost me my life." 
Despite his repeated denials of being concerned in any way 
with this incident, a warrant was issued for his arrest 
on the charge of sacrilege for having despoiled a tomb. 
Bragadino advised him to flee, and Casanova, who valued 
his liberty more than his patron's advice, left Venice in 
1 748 on his first Odyssey. 

Without adventures of any kind he passed through Verona 
and Milan and then turned back to Mantua, where he met 
an old Hungarian captain, who was travelling with a young 
woman dressed as a man. Needless to say, Casanova fell 
in love with this strange young woman, who called herself 
Henriette, and soon found means to make her transfer her 
affections from the Hungarian to him. For three months 
he lived with her "in an intoxication of delight," and 
thought quite seriously of marrying her ; but such dreams 
vanished when she received a letter from her father-in-law 
in Paris ordering her to return home at once. With her 
permission Casanova accompanied her as far as Geneva, 
and after he had taken leave of her, he felt so depressed 
that he thought seriously of re-entering the Church. 

Henriette and Casanova were genuinely fond of each 
other. She gave him as a token of her love five hundred 
louis d J or, which he accepted as a "feeble consolation 
for a heart overwhelmed by a cruel separation." He 
became pious, went to Mass, and filled his letters to 
Bragadino with moral phrases. Slowly he wandered back 
to Venice and once again in his home town, his vows to 
reform were short-lived, and he turned his attention to the 
pretty ladies of the town and gambled again with full zest. 

In the State Lottery of 1750, he drew a winning ticket 
and received the sum of three thousand ducats. Such a 
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fortune could not be spent In the manner he desired under 
the prying eyes of the State Inquisitors and he resolved 
to pay a short visit to Paris, where Henriette was believed 
to be living. 

Casanova began his second Odyssey by a journey through 
North Italy to Lyons, where he remained long enough to 
become a Freemason. On his arrival in Paris he met many 
of his former mistresses, including the two sisters , Marton 
and Manette Ralletti, who were now famous In French 
society. Manette introduced him to the poet Crebillon, a 
remarkable old man of giant stature, who lived In a cloud 
of pipe sinoke and kept twenty cats In his bedroom. After 
a little well-directed flattery Casanova persuaded the poet 
to teach him French and to Introduce him to men of 
learning, such as d'Alembert the philosopher, the Abbe 
Guasco the historian, and Fontenelle, the most venerable 
man in France. "I have come to Paris simply In order to 
see you," said Casanova naively to Fontenelle. "Admit, 
sir," retorted the aged wit, "that you have taken your 
time about it." 

For two years, Casanova lived in a world of excitement: 
he went almost nightly to the theatre, the opera, or the 
ballet; he received a multitude of invitations from men of 
letters; actresses were lovely, complacent and not too 
expensive; and the French people were simple-minded 
enough not to recognize his true character. He was In fact 
so charmed with Paris that he invited his brother Francesco, 
a painter of battle scenes, to come and exhibit some of 

his works. 

Francesco accepted the invitation, but his pictures were 
criticized so harshly as the works of a student that he 
wished to leave at once. Casanova agreed to accompany 
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him, because his funds were running low; but anxious to 
see as much of the world as possible, they determined to 
make a short expedition to London. Later they made their 
way through Holland to Dresden so that Casanova could 
see his mother once more. He then crossed the frontier 
alone into Bohemia and prepared to amuse himself in Prague, 
Disappointed in this intention by the inferior quality of 
women, he moved on to Vienna, but here his pleasure was 
soon curtained by Maria Theresa's Chastity Commissioners. 
The adventurer returned home. 

Casanova now thought again seriously of marrying and 
settling down, since in his own opinion he had sown his wild 
oats, and he asked many of his friends for their assistance 
in the selection of a wife. One of them, taking him to 
be a man of wealth, forced his attention to his sister 
Catherina Campana, who was then fifteen years of age. 
Bragadino was agreeable to the union and promised to set 
the couple up in a house of their own as soon as they 
were married. Unfortunately the girl's father thought that 
she was too young to become a wife and insisted that she 
should enter a convent for at least three years. By that time 
Casanova had of course changed his mind. 

This period was the happiest of all Casanova's long life: 
he lived in a world of excitement, and despite his lack of 
moral scruples, he never suffered from a guilty conscience. 
"When from time to time I survey my own conduct," 
he wrote, "I never fail to esteem it irreproachable, 
for my excesses made me guilty only to myself. No 
remorse vexed me; I held that my sole duty was to be 
an honest man and this I could pride myself on being," 

Apart from the imposture on Bragadino, robbing a mer- 
chant of his mercury, a few instances of rape, abduction, 
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petty theft and sacrilege, the sale of the Abbe Grimani's 
furniture, the deceits practised upon innumerable women, 
and the flights from his creditors, Casanova was no doubt an 
honest man. All the same, he was not fundamentally a 
wicked man, in the sense that he was capable of no reform. 
More than once during his life he thought seriously of 
entering a monastery, but on each occasion he considered 
his liberty, and not the loveliest woman in this world nor 
the promise of sainthood in the next would persuade him 
to forgo his liberty. 

This insistence upon his own personal liberty was the 
keynote of his life. In order to preserve this liberty, it 
was impossible for him to adopt any one profession, or to 
settle in any one place. Few men have achieved such 
success in so short a time and in so many professions as 
Casanova, but he was always prevented from making a real 
success of his life owing to this eternal ambition to be 

free. 

By nature, he was intensely active, virile, and energetic; 
he possessed a marvellous memory for poetry and music; 
he danced divinely; and mathematics and astronomy 
held few secrets from him. He was capable of working 
without sleep for long periods on one occasion he 
gambled for forty-two hours without any sign of effort ; 
he could write passable verse in French and Italian, and 
he had the power of winning the favour of almost everyone 
with whom he came into contact. 

To meet, he appeared frank and honest he never 
cheated at cards well educated and witty. He was an 
excellent conversationalist, and this quality was a most 
valuable asset in the Eighteenth Century when everyone 
suffered from boredom. In appearance he was striking 
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rather than handsome. Always dressed fashionably and in 
supremely good taste, his tall figure, usually bedizened with 
jewels, was most impressive. 

His face was out of the ordinary: his clear-cut profile, 
beginning with a slightly sloping forehead, ended in 
a firm chin, which was set off by a long neck with a 
prominent Adam's apple. His complexion was inclined 
to be olive-coloured, and it showed more than a trace 
of yellow after a debauch. Unlike most Italians, his eyes 
were blue, and owing to their prominence, they seemed 
rather wild and startling. His power of seduction lay 
rather in his figure and his honest appearance than in 
his face alone, and it seems that he had the power to infuse 
enthusiasm into all women whom he met. This enthusiasm 
no doubt owned its origin to Casanova's intense satis- 
faction with himself and all his actions. 

Unfortunately for him, the Inquisitors were not always 
so satisfied that his life was blameless. When he returned 
to Venice after an affair with a nun in the convent at 
Murano, he was engaged on some satires directed against 
the plays of the Abbe Chiari. Signor Condulmer, who was 
financing the theatre at which these plays were produced, 
was also one of the Inquisitors, and rather than lose the 
patronage of the people through the satires, he ordered 
investigations to be made into Casanova's private life. 
The report came back quickly enough. 'He carries unbelief, 
shamelessness and debauchery to such a point as to arouse 
horror." 

Condulmer ordered him to be watched carefully. An 
atheistic poem, which Casanova read publicly in a tavern, did 
not form a sufficient charge for him to be placed under 
arrest. The Inquisitors then employed Manuzzi, one of their 
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best spies, to win over his favour and see what blasphemous 
works on occultism and cabalism he possessed in his house. 
Bragadino begged him to flee at once, because he was sure 
that the Inquisitors would soon to able to find enough proof 
to sentence him judicially to a term of Imprisonment. In 
July i j 55 his rooms were searched, copies of banned 
works were found, and he was arrested. Forthwith he was 
sentenced to five years' detention in the prison of the Leads. 

For the first part of his confinement, in an evil-smelling 
room so small that he could not stand upright, visited only 
once a day by the gaoler, and so hot during that part of the 
summer as to be almost intolerable, Casanova thought of 
death. By degrees, however, his youthful optimism 
triumphed over his fate, and when the gaoler Lorenzo* 
allowed him to take exercise in an attic next door to his cell, 
he contemplated escape. In this attic he found a long bolt, 
which he pointed into a stiletto by nibbing it on a piece of 
marble. Despite repeated interruptions caused by other 
prisoners who were quartered on him, he managed to dig 
a hole through the floor under his bed. Already he had 
told Lorenzo that he must not have his cell swept, because 
the dust caused irritation in the throat and made him 
cough. 

Two days before the moment he had fixed for his escape, 
Lorenzo came to him with the joyful news that he was to be 
transferred to another room, which had two large windows 
from where he could look over half Venice. Casanova 
almost fainted with terror, since he could hardly hope that 
his hole would remain undiscovered. Nevertheless, he put 
on a cheerful face and left. An hour later Lorenzo came into 
his new cell in a towering rage and threatened to report 
him to the Inquisitors for attempting to escape, but 
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Casanova remarked that if this was done, he would report 
Lorenzo in turn for having given him the tool. 

As Lorenzo had a wife and children, he took care to keep 
silent, and the Inquisitors therefore remained in ignorance 
of the episode. By-and-by Casanova thought of fresh plans for 
escape, but it was not so easy a second time, because the 
watchful Lorenzo insisted that he should have his floor swept 
clean every day, and when that was being done, he made 
a careful search for new holes. 

Soon afterwards, he was told that he might exchange 
books with his fellow-prisoners in the next cell, a nobleman 
called Balbi who had taken orders, and his friend, a Count 
Aquinas. This was a welcome concession, since the only 
work that Casanova had been allowed to read was The 
Mystic City, a collection of hysterical religious ravings by 
Sister Agreda. The prisoners soon learnt to write notes in 
the margins of the books they exchanged, and when 
Casanova was firmly convinced that his fellow-prisoners 
were not spies acting for the Inquisitors, he proposed that 
he should send his dagger to Balbi, who should cut first 

oo 7 

one hole through the ceiling of his cell and then another 
down into Casanova's room. Although the suspicious 
Inquisitors boarded a spy on Casanova, the dagger was 
conveyed by the unsuspecting Lorenzo to Balbi, and the 
work began. 

With great labour Balbi cut a hole in the ceiling of his 
cell and covered it up with religious drawings. After 
two more months of hard work, he was able to drop 
through the ceiling down into Casanova's room. He ex- 
pected his fellow-prisoner to have prepared a method of 
escape, and was furious when he was asked whether he 
thought it possible to cut a way through the old lead roof and 
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escape over the summit into the attics of the palace. 
Swallowing his rage, he agreed to this plan; and the 
prisoners determined to make their attempt on the last 
day of October 17^6. 

At the appointed time, Casanova hacked a hole through 
the old lead roof, borrowed two sequins from Count Aquinas, 
who did not feel capable of taking part in such a hazardous 
enterprise, and clambered out with Balbi hanging on 
behind him. The moon was shining brightly and would have 
cast their shadow into the street if they had continued. 
While the moon was setting, Casanova returned to the 
cells and conversed amicably with Count Aquinas, although 
he would rather have wrung his neck for his persistent 
whining over the loan of two miserable sequins. 

After two hours' waiting, another start was made. With 
the greatest difficulty and amid the complaints and cries 
of terror emitted by the incompetent and blubbering Balbi 
who exasperated Casanova so much that he wished to stick 
the pointed bolt through his back the summit of the leads 
was gained. From this point Casanova discovered a small 
dormer window lower down in the roof. With the rope of 
blankets that he had brought with him, he succeeded in 
lowering the unhelpful Balbi down the lead so that he 
could enter the window. 

A new difficulty immediately arose: Casanova could not 
follow his companion because there was nothing to which he 
could attach the rope. Another voyage round the rooftops 
led him to a ladder, which had been left near the guttering 
by some painters. According to his Memoirs the most 
critical event of his life took place here: he slipped off 
the lead and hung over the street supporting himself only 
on his elbows. When he recovered, he managed to jerk 
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the ladder into the correct position, and to join Balbi in 
the attic was an easy matter. 

To his companion's intense annoyance, Casanova 
promptly lay down on the floor and went to sleep for a 
few hours. Early in the morning, Balbi woke him up, and 
with their faithful dagger, they forced the locks of the 
successive doors until they found themselves in the vast 
audience chamber which was separated from the main 
staircase by a gate of massive bronze. Unable to make any 
impression upon the lock, they spent another hour waiting 
in the hopes that the cleaners would come in before their 
flight from prison had been discovered. 

As morning broke, people began to move about in the 
square outside. Casanova went to the window and attracted 
the attention of a man who told the doorkeeper that some- 
one had been shut in the palace. When the doorkeeper came 
up and opened the gate, Casanova and his companion 
passed out on to the staircase before he had time to ask 
how they happened to have been shut in the audience 
chamber. The escape from Venetian territory proved to 
be not so*easy as Casanova had at first believed, but for a 
man of his resource no difficulty was found to be in- 
superable. Once safe from his enemies, he wrote to ask 
Bragadino for money to enable him to continue his flight. 
A large sum naturally forthcame and Casanova embarked 
upon his third or Great Odyssey. 

He took two months to travel through Innsbruck and 
Munich to Paris, which he reached in January 17^7. 
Marton and Manette Balletti were among the first to 
welcome him; Crebillon received him with open arms, 
and the Abbfe Guasco invited him many times to his table. 
But his meteoric rise to fame during the next two years 
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was begun by the Abbe de Bernis, whose mistress, Marie 
Madeline Pasini, he had shared from the convent at 
Murano. De Bemis heard the story of his escape from the 
Leads several times, and was so enchanted with it, that he 
insisted that he should repeat it to Madame la Marquise de 
Pompadour and the Due de Choiseul, the Foreign Minister 
of France. Once Casanova had been admitted to these two 
houses, he might well feel that he had penetrated to the 
inmost sancta of Parisian society. 

It was at the house of Choiseul that Casanova happened 
to meet certain financiers, and in particular Paris-Duvemey, 
who were complaining of the difficulty of raising money 
for the State. In order to attract attention more than 
for any other purpose, Casanova said he knew of a method 
whereby the one hundred thousand francs that were 
badly needed for the Military Academy could be obtained 
without effort. Paris -Duverney was delighted to hear this, 
and although he was rather sceptical about the success of 
any project they had all been tried he invited him to 
dinner so that he might have the opportunity to meet the 
two Calsabigi, the most brilliant financiers in Paris. 

Casanova joyfully accepted the invitation although 
he had no project whatsoever for raising money. After 
the coffee had been served, Duverney asked him whether 
it had been his intention to propose a lottery. This struck 
Casanova as an excellent idea, and on the spur of the 
moment he invented details calculated to induce the 
public to gamble on a larger scale. As a reward for his 
helpfulness, he was given six booths where he might sell 

tickets. 

This opportunity to organize part of the State Lottery 
came as a windfall, and Casanova was determined to take 
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the fullest advantage of it. He sold five of his booths at 
once, and reserved the last one for himself. This office he 
fitted up luxuriously for the benefit of the rich who came 
to buy tickets, and he attracted them still further by pro- 
mising to pay out the winnings immediately after the draw 
had taken place. By this lottery he obtained at least 
one hundred thousand francs. Paris with its gullible public 
was an admirable place, and offered compensations enough 
for any exile. 

Soon afterwards, one of Casanova's mistresses, called 
Camille, introduced him to another of her lovers, the Count 
de la Tour d' Auvergne, who was suffering from an attack of 
sciatica. Casanova looked at the sick man and proclaimed 
that the illness was in reality no sciatica but merely a damp 
wind, which, by the pronunciation of certain canticles, 
could easily be dispelled. "Go ahead, my friend," replied 
the Count. Casanova immediately set to, and after the 
repetition of a meaningless jargon, and the construction 
of the Pentacle of Solomon upon the Count's thigh, accom- 
panied by vigorous rubbing on the part of Camille, he 
pronounced the Count cured provided he did not leave 
his couch for two days. 

When de la Tour came a few days later to thank him, 
Casanova had forgotten all about it. "Your fortune 
is made, my dear Casanova," he said, "for I know at 
least one hundred men and women of the highest 
society of Paris who are stricken with this same afflic- 
tion and would give half their wealth to be cured." 
Casanova was suddenly struck with the idea that it might 
be possible to employ his slender knowledge of alchemy 
and black magic for the purpose of improving his fortune. 
Before he could put his ideas into general practice another 
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windfall came his way: de la Tour introduced him to his 
aunt, the Marquise d'Urfe. 

Madame la Marquise d'Urfe was an elderly woman, very 
rich, and completely crazy. She spent her life in communi- 
cation with gnomes, spirits, people from the next world, 
elves, sylphs, hobgoblins, sprites, and devils. When she was 
not indulging in these strange communications, she sought 
the Philosopher's Stone, the Great Thing, Immortality, and 
True Wisdom from the Elemental Spirits. Most of her 
guests were shown a retort in which she had been distilling 
a colourless liquid for over fifteen years. <4 A short time 
yet," she used to say, "and it will be pure enough for my 
great experiment." 

During her first meeting with Casanova she produced a 
kind of cryptogram and asked him to solve it in the French 
language. Casanova erected pyramids of numbers, jumbled 
up the letters of the puzzle and eventually produced a string 
of consonants and vowels, which according to him would 
give the correct answer. Madame d'Urfe was impressed, 
and believing that she herself was the only person who 
possessed the key to the problem, pronounced that Casanova 
was a genius: "I see," she added, "that you have science 
at your finger tips." 

The Marquise was trying to discover a method by which 
she could be regenerated as a boy. "All we want," she 
said, c *is a virgin male child born of an immortal, and I am 
instructed that you will see to this." Before Casanova could 
produce the necessary exotic child, he was called to 
Holland, either because the government sent him there to 
exchange French for Dutch currency, or because he knew 
that the Paris police were enquiring too carefully into his 
actions in regard to the State Lotteries. 
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While in Holland, Casanova met one of his former 
mistresses, Theresa liner, who had borne him a son. He 
took charge of this boy, named him the Count d'Aranda, 
brought him to Paris and introduced him to the Marquise 
d'Urfe as the virgin child of an immortal. The Marquise was 
delighted and gave Casanova so much money that he was 
able to buy a large house with gardens called "La Petite 
Pologne," in the outskirts of Paris. Here he lived in 
great state with two coaches, five horses, a groom, 
liveried butlers, and "a jewel of a cook." He entertained 
on a large scale, not only the faithful Abbe de Bernis, but 
important members of the French government and 
bankers and speculators such as the notorious Calsabigi, 
with whom he wished to begin another lottery. 

Finding that the authorities were opposed to another 
lottery, Casanova set up a factory, where he intended to 
print silk goods. Such a scheme was practical and ought 
to have been lucrative, since patterns on silk were still 
formed by the old and expensive method of weaving; 
and therefore, if printing could be carried out satisfactorily, 
the manufacturer could be certain of undercutting the 
ordinary producer. Unfortunately, Casanova was too 
dilettante to become a wealthy manufacturer: the girls 
employed by him seem to have been used as personal 
property for his private harem, his partners were thoroughly 
dishonest, and his dyes ran in the wash. Instead of making 
money, he lost so much that he had to leave Paris 
rather than risk a lawsuit on account of his insolvency. 

Back again in Holland, he gave out that he was instructed 
by the French government to sell some securities in order 
to pay for the cost of the Seven Years' War. At this time, 
Saint-Germain was also in Holland ; he was trying to find a 
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bidder for some diamonds which he had brought with him* 
and which he alleged were part of the Crown Jewels of 
France. Casanova promptly asserted that these stones were 
false, and he was found to be correct. Although he earned 
the thanks of the merchants for this exposure, which he 
said had been revealed to him by means of an oracle , he 
was able neither to become principal magic-worker to the 
Dutch bankers, nor to sell his dubious securities. 

As the authorities regarded his subsequent actions with 
suspicion, he moved off to Cologne. A romantic affair 
took place in a church with the wife of the Mayor of that 
city ; at Bonn he met the Elector who was most kind to him, 
but the Mayor, suspecting the relationship between him 
and his wife, advised him to continue his travels. At 
Stuttgart, one of the most immoral and pernicious Courts 
in Europe, he fell a victim to the wiles of three officers, 
who made him drunk and fleeced him of one hundred 
thousand francs at a gaming party, 

When he refused to pay, the officers drew up an 
injunction against him, and the bailiffs came to pay 
him a visit in his house. Casanova told them that he 
could not pay, but when they summed up the stock 
of his jewels, lace and fine clothes, they proclaimed 
that he had sufficient; and if it were not sufficient, the 
Duke of Wxirttemberg would be pleased to enrol such 
a handsome fellow in his army and would pay him a 
shilling for the privilege. Rather than lose everything he 
possessed, Casanova let himself out of the window on the 
first dark night, and managed to cross the Swiss frontier 
by daybreak. 

At Zurich he was forced to go to the moneylenders and 
pawnbrokers since he had no ready money, but despite 
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the sale of his lace and jewels he succeeded in keeping 
his fine appearance and in continuing his amorous career. 
An unsuccessful affair threw him one day into deep de- 
pression and he resolved to retire to the country. Coming 
one day to the Abbey of Einsiedeln, he entered the chapel, 
confessed his sins to a monk for over three hours and 
expressed the wish henceforth to live a pious life. The 
Abbot thought it more advisable for him to return in a 
few days rather than to take such an important decision 
without further reflexion. On the following day Casanova 
had changed his mind and turned his attention to other 
matters. 

Realizing the dangers he would run, if he went back to 
Paris before his dishonesty in the matter of the State 
Lottery had been forgotten, he determined to spend some 
time in visiting the men of learning who were living in 
Switzerland. Rousseau he had met in Paris, but the scientist 
Haller and the great Voltaire were as yet unknown to him. 
In order to make himself acceptable to those persons, who 
would not care to receive a man with such a notorious 
name as his, he gave himself the title of the Chevalier de 
Seingalt, and under this pseudonym he called on Haller 
and passed two delightful days in deep study of the latest 
scientific inventions. 

A letter of introduction from Madame d'Urfe to 
Voltaire secured him a cordial reception at Les Delices. 
On the first day the two men recited poetry to each 
other, commented upon sonnets and alexandrine verse 
and discussed the relative merits of Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Algarotti. Voltaire was so charmed with the wit and 
learning of the adventurer, that he invited him to come 
to lunch every day for a week. 
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On the following morning, however, the old Duke 
of Villars was present, and Casanova, being no longer 
the guest of honour, felt himself slighted, and took 
no pains to hide his mortification. When the meal 
was over, Voltaire led him alone into the garden with the 
intention of soothing his wounded vanity. "This is the 
Rhone which I send oft" to France/' said the old philosopher, 
pointing to the upper waters of the great river. "Ah," 
replied Casanova, "that is an action which costs you little 
enough. '* The two men took leave of each other 
in an atmosphere of arctic frigidity. 

Casanova now resolved to exploit the provincial towns 
of France. At Aix in Savoy, where a large sprinkling of rich 
foreigners was always to be found , he was favoured with 
rare luck at the tables, and made so much money that he 
was able to travel to Avignon and Marseilles in a coach 
with four horses preceded by two outriders. Marseilles 
appealed to him, because he found in the harbour a certain 
resemblance to his native city of Venice; but he could 
never remain long in one place, and travelling along the 
Riviera, he arrived in Tuscany and settled down in Florence. 

From this city, he wrote to his friends in Venice to find 
out whether there was any hope of securing from the 
Inquisitors a pardon for his former offences. Long before 
an answer could be returned, he was visited by his former 
tutor, the Abbe Gama, who, seeing his lack of occuption, 
asked him whether he would care to represent Portugal 
at the coming Conference of Augsburg. Casanova accepted 
the offer with alacrity and immediately left for Rome, in 
order to receive papal confirmation of his appointment. 

The Cardinals received him graciously, and expressed 
their delight in secret, that he should have been able to 
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escape from the Prison of the Inquisitors at Venice for the 
Romans never loved the arrogant Venetians. Casanova told 
and retold the story of his escape to so many people that 
he almost grew tired of it. Even Pope Clement XIII 
had to hear it, and at its conclusion his Holiness granted 
Casanova absolution for all his sins with a smile and a 
generous wave of the hand, and he marked his pleasure 
by bestowing on him the Order of the Golden Spurs. 

As the Congress of Augsburg was not expected to take 
place for some months, Casanova returned to Florence 
intending to occupy the intervening time with the com- 
position of some Italian sonnets. He had scarcely put pen 
to paper, when a commissioner called upon him and told 
him in the name of the Duke that he must leave Florence 
within three days and Tuscany within a week. Casanova 
argued that such an expulsion was unwarranted by his 
behaviour, but the commissioner remained adamant: he 
told him he might write an appeal to the Duke, if he felt 
himself to be so ill-treated ; and then he added, that the 
Duke was not in Florence. 

Casanova consequently left Tuscany and settled for a 
short period in Modena, but his funds were running low, 
and seeing no immediate prospect of replenishing them 
without difficulty, he recrossed the Alps and reached Paris, 
where he called at once on the Marquise d'Urfe, who as 
he knew, could always be used as a certain source of 
income. 

The Marquise had just adopted a new line of approach 
to the solution of her problems: she was applying 

Rosicrucian cabalism, and begged Casanova to assist her to 

^^ 

transform herself into a boy. Casanova knew that it was 
his business to stave off the evil day when he would have 
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to admit that he could not regenerate her in any way, 
less with the help of a virgin born of an immortal. He 

consulted the oracle of the moon, crystal balls, Svbelline 

s * ' * 

prophecies , and Rosicrucian. symbols, and then 
that the regeneration could not possibly be successful until 
a certain Querilintho, one of the three chiefs of the 
Rosicnicians, had been released from the dungeons of the 
Inquisitors at Lisbon. 

For this, he said, he would need much money for 
the sake of bribery and would have to go to Augsburg. 
The Marquise supplied him liberally with money and 
shed many a tear over his departure. She promised to 
send his servant da Costa after him with a further supply 
of gold and jewels, so that he could make absolutely 
certain of obtaining the liberation of Querilintho. The 
Marquise was delighted to be in the position to help 
Casanova, since she believed him to be 4 a finished adept 
hiding his real identity under a pseudonym." 

Casanova for his part was fully conscious of a feeling of 
guilt that he should treat a simple-minded woman in such a 
manner. "If I had thought it possible to restore Madame 
d'llrfe to sanity, I think I should have tried," he wrote in 
defence of his own conduct, c< but I was convinced that her 
infatuation was past all cure, and I therefore felt that my 
wisest course of action was to encourage her in her fantasies 
and to profit by them." Nevertheless, his sense of guilt 
was not great enough to prevent him from accepting the 
Marquise's money and from leaving Paris without delay. 

At Munich he had bad luck at the tables and lost every- 
thing he possessed. He contracted at the same time a 
terrible disease and spent some weeks on a diet of manna 
and barley water, after wiiich he was just strong enough 
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to proceed to Augsburg. The Mayor, who was rich and 
hospitable, insisted on knowing why he called himself the 
Chevalier de Seingalt. To this Casanova replied that the 
alphabet was common property and that he had taken eight 
letters from it and arranged them to form his second 
name; since no-one else, to his knowledge, possessed this 
name, it could not be robbery. The Mayor was hardly 
satisfied with this explanation, but he was forced to 
acquiesce with Casanova's statement that he was following 
the example of posterity, otherwise everyone would still 
bear the name of Adam.* 

Before Casanova had been in Augsburg for more than a 
month he learnt that da Costa, a bigger rogue than himself, 
had run away with the money and jewels entrusted to him 
by the Marquise d'Urfe. He was again penniless, and when 
he discovered that the Conference would not take place, 
he resolved to return to Paris, where the Marquise had 
just bought him an elegant apartment. 

Three weeks' preparation for the rebirth of Madame 
followed. First, devotion was paid to the genius of each of 
the seven planets; and then Casanova looked round for 
the virgin daughter of an adept, whom he was to impregnate 
in a manner known only to the Rosicrucian fraternity. 
The child born to this adept was to be kept in bed with the 
Marquise; at the end of seven days, she would die with her 
mouth pressed against the child, so that it might receive 
her reasonable soul. When the child was three years old, 
Madame d'Urfe would regain consciousness of herself and 
would be ready to be initiated into the secret of the Great 
Work. Since the Marquise had to die before her rebirth, 

* Francois Marie Arouet also took eight letters and made the name 
of Voltaire. 
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it was expedient to dispose of her estates. Her will, 
according to Casanova, should be made in favour of the 
child, and he himself was to be its guardian until its thir- 
teenth year. Such an arrangement was most convenient to 
him as an insurance of Madame's life, in case she should 
really die before he had completed his robbery. 

As the virgin adept, Casanova secured the services of a 
dancer he had once known, called La Corticelli, who at 
that time was staying in Prague with her mother. She came 
to Metz, where she was met by Casanova who lost no time 
in instructing her into the prt she had to play. After a 
month, she was introduced to the Marquise as the last 
member of the house of Lascari which had once ruled in 
Constantinople. Madame thought it very propitious that 
the virgin daughter should be a Lascari, because she herself 
could trace her descent from the same family. She showered 
upon the virgin adept all manner of presents, but as they 
were transmitted through Casanova, few of them reached 
their intended destination, 

The initiation rites were begun, but Casanova announced 
that they had failed, because the impregnation had been 
seen by young Count d'Aranda. D* Aranda was consequently 
sent off to Lyons with a tutor, in reality because Casanova 
had surprised him on two occasions in the bedroom of the 
dancer. Having got rid of this tiresome youth, the adventurer 
settled down to enjoy his good fortune, or rather that of 
the Marquise. 

The d'Urfe family, seeing so much money squandered 
upon a worthless man in a worthless cause, attempted 
to interfere, and this action on their part compelled 
Casanova to consult the oracle again, and to discover 
that the second operation necessary for the regenera- 
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tion of the Marquise should take place outside France. 
Madai^e was willing to believe everything, and together 
they journeyed first to Aix-la-Chapelle and later to Colmar. 
Here Casanova determined to get rid of the dancer, who 
was now beginning to feel that she had not received her 
fair share of spoils. He took her first to Geneva and then 
left her at Turin, while he returned to meet Madame 
d'Urfe at Lyons, and to conduct her to Marseilles. 

The most daring of all his impositions upon the Marquise 
was now practised. He said that it was necessary for her, in 
order to propitiate the spirit of the moon, to fill a casket 
with her choicest jewels and to throw it into the sea. 
The cra2y woman agreed to do this, but Casanova had in 
the meantime extracted the jewels from the casket and 
filled it with lead. In his Memoirs he said that in this year, 
1763, Madame d'Urfe died; she lived, as a matter of fact, 
another twelve years, but Casanova was not able to see 
her again because she was henceforth taken under the close 
protection of her family. She was only dead as far as he was 
concerned. 

Casanova now felt that he had reached the turning-point 
of his life. No longer did he feel such an ardent desire for 
feminine company, and no longer did he enjoy those 
escapades which had amused him so much in his youth. 
He was a famous man, and when he sold the jewels of his 
late protectress, he was in possession of not less than three 
hundred thousand francs. Such a treasure ought to have 
been adequate for all his needs until the end of his life. 
Adventurers, however, do not think of the future: when 
young they think of the present and when old they think 
of the past. They are improvident, thoughtless, and most 
of them are so vain, that they never believe the day will 
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arrive when they can no longer earn their own living. 
So it was with Casanova. He left d'Urfe and 

went to London with the young Count d'Aranda, 
mother was in England earning a livelihood under the 
name of Madame Cornells by giving subscription balls at 
two guineas a head to persons of quality. Casanova thought 
he might be able to help her In the capacity of cashier* 
but Madame Cornells warned him that she was perfectly 
capable of keeping her own accounts. 

Casanova was favourably Impressed with England: 
"I noticed first the general cleanliness, the beauty of the 
country and its cultivation, the good state of the roads, 
the reasonable charge for posting and the speed of the 
horses though they never go beyond a trot. . . . Every- 
thing in England has its own individuality, the fish, the 
cattle, the horses, the men and the women." He was 
quick to see that London abounded in spies,, who were 
engaged to report those who broke the Sabbath Laws either 
by gaming or by playing music for dancing. 

As a result of this policy, most Englishmen spent 
their Sundays in taverns or brothels, since amusement 
in such places was considered consonant with the ob- 
servance of the Christian day of rest. Although Casanova 
did not find the taverns out of the ordinary, he thought 
the bagnios where a man could dine, bathe, and sleep 
with a fashionable courtesan for the modest price of 
six guineas, quite unrivalled in Europe. He disliked the 
English custom of not beginning dinner with soup and 
ending it with dessert this made the meal "seem like 
eternity without beginning and without end." 

Finding himself in affluent circumstances, he rented 
a fine house in Pall Mall and lived In luxury, but despite 
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the magnificence of his table he found the English aristoc- 
racy wholly unapproachable. Unable to live without 
company of some kind, he put a notice in his window, 
that he was prepared to let the second and third floor of 
his house "to a young lady who knows English and French 
and receives no visitors either by day or by night." 
Naturally, half the unattached ladies of London applied for 
the vacant accommodation. Casanova was careful, and 
eventually let the third floor to a girl called Pauline, who 
claimed to be the only daughter of a Portuguese nobleman 
who had fallen upon evil times. 

After a few months spent in ecstasy with this lovely 
creature, he was introduced to a brunette of seventeen 
summers called Marie Anne Genevieve, and known as La 
Charpillon. All his friends warned him against an affair 
with a girl, who was known to be grasping and dangerous, 
but despite his eight-and-thirty years of amorous experience, 
he fell passionately in love with her. "It was towards 
the end of September (1763) that I first met La Charpillon, 
and from that day I began to die." He wrote many 
years later, "This siren resolved to make me wretched 
before she met me and told me so as if to add to her 
triumph." 

The siren in question seems to have been a very able 
woman: in the first week of her acquaintance with Casanova 
she took four hundred guineas off him without giving him 
anything in exchange. Casanova was still sufficiently vain to 
believe that his charm and handsome appearance would 
suffice to gain his end. La Charpillon led him on, made 
promises, received money and presents in advance, and then 
refused to allow an intimate approach. On one night Casanova 
was so infuriated that he struck her. Later he learnt 
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from her mother that she was dying. Believing this statement 
and seeing the gallows before him, he his pockets 

with lead balls and went to throw himself in the river, but 
meeting a friend who saw his Intent looks, lie was 
dissuaded from his intentions and went instead to eat 
oysters. 

Within a week he saw La Charpillon dancing at a public 
reception so far was she from dying and the passion 
on one side and the avarice on the other again came to 
the fore. The French poet, the Chevalier Goudar, brought 
Casanova his patent armchair said to be capable "of 
restraining any woman who resisted embraces, but Casanova 
was still in hopes of gaining his end by other means, and he 
unwisely refused the article. He pursued La Charpillon daily, 
and was time and again rewarded with nothing further than 
a kiss. When he thought he had spent enough money and 
wasted enough time, he bought a parrot and taught it to 
repeat the words: "La Charpillon is a greater whore than 
her mother." He put it up for sale In the market. 

Owing to a loan of five hundred and twenty guineas on 
a false bill of exchange that he passed to a broker in settle- 
ment of his account, he was forced to flee. So great was 
the pace of his horses that he fell sick at Rochester, and 
only just managed to find sufficient strength to continue 
his flight. Although he had brought a large fortune with 
him into England, he was now so destitute that he was forced 
to ask Bragadino for the loan of two hundred sequins, 
which he wished to be sent to Brussels. 

His excesses in London and certain afflictions, caused 
by the pursuit of Venus and not unknown to him before 
impelled him to seek rest under a doctor. For three months 
in the early part of 1764 he bored himself to distraction in. 
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the little town of Wesel. When the cure was completed, 
he went on to visit the Duke of Brunswick. Although he 
obtained a cold welcome from the Duke, he secured an 
introduction to the librarian at Wolfenbiittel. In this 
library, which was the third most important in Europe, 
Casanova spent three days of absolute bliss, and once more 
he thought seriously of living the retired life of a 
philosopher. 

His old restlessness, however, came on him again: in 
the first place he was again nearly bankrupt despite his 
loan from Bragadino, and in the second, the mere sight 
of a young woman banished all thoughts of seclusion from 
his mind. He could not go back to Paris in safety, nor to 
London; the Dutch had had enough of him; he was not 
popular in Florence where he had once been expelled ; the 
Chastity Commissioners of Vienna did not care for him 
and always kept him under supervision, and his home town 
of Venice was still barred. 

He had never been to Berlin, and knowing that Frederick 
the Great liked men of learning, of handsome appearance, 
and of wit, he resolved to go there and see whether he 
could not become a member of that select circle of 
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acquaintances which surrounded the King and lived Free 
of cost at his table. Through the Earl Marischal Casanova 
sent a letter to the King begging for an interview. Frederick 
replied that he would be in his garden at four o "clock on 
the following afternoon. 

Casanova put on his best clothes and arrived in the garden 
fully an hour before the appointed time. As the clock 
struck four, Frederick accompanied by a few friends, came 
out of the palace. He took off his shabby hat to the stranger, 
and asked him in a raucous voice what he wanted. Taken aback 
by the abruptness of the address, Casanova lost his presence 
of mind and could not find a single word to say. "Well," 
repeated the King, "it is you who wrote, isn't it? What 
do you want? What do you think of my garden ? ?> After a 
further hesitant pause, Casanova admired the garden. 

In another interview with the King, Casanova was sure that 

he had duly impressed the Monarch with his wisdom , wit 

and knowledge of the world, but Frederick was not fond of 

charlatans and he knew the worth of most men who came 

to his Court in search of a fat sinecure. The Earl Marischal 

soon afterwards informed Casanova that the King had been 

pleased to appoint him to be one of the five tutors in the 

new academy for training the young sons of Pomeranian 

nobles. Casanova accepted the position with many thanks, 

but when he saw the academy and the grubby little youths, 

who were supposed to be noblemen and looked worse 

than urchins, and their tutors whom he mistook for valets, 

he cursed the King wholeheartedly, sent in his resignation, 

and left for Russia under the name of Count Farussi. 

The Duke of Courland entertained him hospitably, 
and listened attentively to his ideas on mining and to 
his plans for the further development of the country, 
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but when Casanova saw that he would not obtain a 
position of importance, he continued his journey to 
St. Petersburg. During the winter his ear was frost- 
bitten, but he consoled himself with the assurance from 
Prince Charles of Courland, that his nose had once dropped 
off in Siberia but had appeared again in the following 
summer. 

Casanova experienced no difficulty in gaining the entry 
into the palace of Catherine the Great, and he was most 
gratified to see how she admired him; but that great lady 
admired so many men that he could scarcely be surprised 
that she made no definite overtures to him in an amorous 
direction. As soon as he realized his slender prospect of 
ultimate success, his enthusiasm for Russia waned, and 
he left for Poland. 

One of the most extraordinary qualities of Casanova was 
his unique gift of being received by all the most important 
people of any town where he happened to find himself. 
French ministers, the King of Prussia, the Tsarina, and 
Dutch merchant-princes became acquaintances, and when 
he was in Poland, he was in a position to pay his respects 
to the Prince Palatine, the most powerful man in the 
realm, who, as it happened, was so delighted with him, 
that he introduced him to the King, Stanilaus PoniatowskL 
Casanova found Warsaw a pleasant city: it resembled 
Paris in many respects, and it was filled with beautiful 
actresses who were not too exacting. One night after the 
Opera, when he was paying court to a lady in her dressing- 
room, he was surprised by Count Branicki, a Knight of the 
White Eagle and a personal friend of the King's. In the 
face of this competition, Casanova offered to withdraw, 
but the Count, already finding a rival, called him a coward. In 
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the duel with pistols that took place next morning, Casanova 
managed to shoot his adversary through the body, while 
he escaped with a slight wound in the hand. Since 'duelling 
was forbidden in Poland and many of the Count's 
friends swore vengeance on him, Casanova feared for 
his life. The King, however, took a lenient view of 
the affair: 

"Why is your arm in a sling? JS he asked. 
"I am suffering from rheumatism, Your Majesty/' 
"Ah," replied the King, smiling, "you should not have 
exposed yourself." 

On account of this duel, Casanova became, for a short 
time, the hero of Warsaw society, and the story of the 
duel was more popular with the aristocracy than the 
account of his escape from the Leads. In order to keep 
public interest alive, Casanova continued to wear his arm 
in a sling long after the wound had healed until, in fact, 
he heard people say that he himself had forgotten which 
hand ought to be swathed in bandages. By-and-by the Poles 
tired of him and his wondrous tales, and he received a short 
and friendly intimation from the King that his presence in 
Warsaw was no longer welcome. Cursing the Poles for their 
fickleness, Casanova crossed the German frontier, 

After a few weeks spent in Breslau, the adventurer 
went to see his ageing mother and his brother Francesco 
at Dresden. Although he found some lovely women, and 
noticed that the Saxon police were slack beyond description, 
he had travelled too much to be able to remain in one pkce 
for long. He drifted on to Leipzig, and soon after, in the 
company of a new mistress, whom he styled a Countess, 
he arrived in Vienna, He had not spent twenty-four hours 
in the Austrian Capital when, at breakfast, he was surprised 
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to receive a visit from the Chastity Commissioners, who 
asked whether he was married. Learning that he was still 
a bachelor, they requested him to separate at once from his 
Countess. 

In Vienna Casanova was recognized by a scoundrel called 
Pocchini, who introduced him to a certain girl whose 
charms he had already noticed. An appointment was made, 
but when Casanova went to her lodgings he was set upon 
by hirelings of Pocchini, and robbed of all he possessed. 
The next morning he wrote an account of the incident to 
Count Schrotembach, the Chief of Police, but before he 
was able to despatch the letter, Schrotembach came in 
person to see him. He accused him of gambling, showed 
him the purse that Pocchini had taken from him, and 
requested him to leave Vienna within twenty-four hours. 
Casanova launched an appeal in very strange language to 
Maria Theresa, who, although inclined to allow him to 
remain in Vienna, thought it better to uphold the decision 
of her Chief of Police. 

Casanova inspected the town of Linz, which he pro- 
nounced dull, and then drifted across Germany to Spa, a 
place "always lively with gamblers and invalids." There he 
found one or two of his former mistresses, but they were all 
so elderly now, that Casanova could find little consolation in 
their company. Nevertheless he joined forces with one of 
them, named Charlotte, and travelled with her to Paris. 
A month later she died in childbirth, and to add a crowning 
blow to his misfortunes, Casanova learnt that his protector, 
Bragadino, had also passed away, leaving him his last thousand 
sequins. 

"I lost everything," he said, " death left me isolated, 
and I began to be conscious that I had reached a certain 
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age an age which fortune deserts and women despise." 
Even another misfortune befell him at the same time: 
the Chevalier de St. Louis came to him bearing a document, 
which ordered him to leave Paris within the next two days, 
"at the King's good pleasure/' This last phrase infuriated 
Casanova: he called it an atrocious formula, subversive of 
human dignity. Nevertheless, he was quick enough to obey. 

The only countries in Europe that he had not yet visited 
were Spain and Portugal; and journeying slowly through 
the South of France, he arrived at Madrid, bearing with 
him letters of introduction from Prince Lubomirski to the 
powerful Count d'Aranda, the chief minister of the Spanish 
King, D'Aranda received the adventurer coldly enough, 
and Casanova was not well pleased with the appearance of 
the minister, who had a horrible squint and was under-sized. 

"Why have you come to Spain ?* T asked d'Aranda. 

"To observe the manners and customs of an esteemed 
nation, and perhaps to find some employment in the 
government where I can put my talents to good account/ 1 

"If you propose to live here quietly and to conform to 
the laws, you have no need of my protection/ * answered 
the minister without a smile. "As to employment you will 
have to see your ambassador, for the King, if he should 
think of employing you, will always ask the ambassador 
of news of you." 

"My Lord," replied Casanova, "the Venetian Ambassador 
will refuse to stand in my way, but just as certainly will 
he refuse to help me, for I am in disgrace with the State 
Inquisitors. He will not even receive me." 

"Then I am sorry for you. You need not expect anything 
from the Court, and my advice would be to amuse yourself 
as best you can." 
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This was not a promising beginning to a merry life, since 
Casanova could now be certain enough that the Inquisitors 
in Spain would not be more lenient than those in Venice. 
Nevertheless, he made the best of the situation, and stayed 
in the house of Raphael Mengs the painter, who had just 
been appointed to the Court. Here he lived in comparative 
comfort, until the Inquisitors found out that he had con- 
sistently failed to go to Mass, and that he had some atheistical 
proclivities. His local priest reported him to the Grand 
Inquisitor, who was kind enough to grant him an interview. 

Casanova found the old man charming, and the Inquisitor 
himself was disinclined to take any further action against 
him, beyond advising him to conform to the customs of 
the country. He told him lest he should have a bad 
impression of the workings of the Inquisition in Spain 
that the priest was entirely in the wrong to send him to the 
Inquisition without having first tried himself to make him 
repent of his conduct. He advised him to behave more 
discreetly in the future. 

Unfortunately Casanova was never very discreet. A lady, 
whom he met, asked him as the price of love, to oblige 
her by getting rid of the corpse of her lover whom she 
had stabbed during the previous night. Casanova, always 
gallant, most obligingly put the corpse in a sack and bore 
it through the streets of Madrid. This crime, although not 
proven, was suspected, and Casanova was arrested nominally 
on the charge of carrying forbidden arms. 

Once safely locked up in the prison of the Buen Retire, he 
asked for paper and envelopes, and wrote a series of attacks 
on the police to all the ministers at the Court, including the 
redoubtable Count d'Aranda. Curiously enough, the letters 
were read, and had effect. He was soon released, and as 
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he became a popular man after Ms from the Leads, 

so he became popular after his liberation from the Spanish 
prison. He was invited to the houses of ail the ministers, 
including d'Aranda, and was welcomed by Count Manuzzi, 
who was the son of the Venetian spy who had 
him to be sentenced to a term of imprisonment under the 
Leads. 

Casanova played his part well enough: he 
his hosts with his tales of travel and with innumerable 
new ideas, and in turn his advice was sought on many 
matters, especially after he had formulated a new plan for 
the population of the Sierra Morena with Swiss. He thought 
that he stood every chance of being made governor of this 
district, but suddenly he found every door of Madrid 
society closed to him. He could not understand this change 
of fortune until he remembered that he had betrayed the 
confidence of Manuzzi, by alleging that he was in reality 
no count but the son of a chambermaid and a spy. In later 
life, this betrayal was one of the few things that he ever 
regretted. 

There was now no reason for him to remain in Madrid, 
and he wandered slowly back towards the Mediterranean , 
looking from the outside at those castles that he would have 
fain entered. At Barcelona, his intrigues and a duel caused 
him again to fall foul of the authorities, and he was detained 
for a short time in the dungeon under the citadel. As he 
was allowed pens and paper but no books, he now began 
his remarkable literary career. 

It was always his intention sooner or later to ingratiate 
himself in the eyes of the Venetian Inquisitors and 
to receive a pardon from them. Nostalgia, he remarked, 
is common among the Swiss and the Germans, rare 
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among the French and almost unknown among the 
Italians. He, however, was an exception to the rule. 
To curry favour with the Inquisitors, he began a re- 
futation of Amelot de la Houssaye's scurrilous History 
of the Venetian Government. Despite the law that no Venetian 
might write either in favour of or against the government 
of the Republic, Casanova carried on: he alleged that he 
was no Venetian since he was in disgrace, and therefore he 
was entitled to write what he pleased. 

On this occasion he had not written hah the intro- 
duction when he was again given his liberty. He had 
been arrested, so it was said, because the authorities 
were doubtful whether his passports were genuine, and 
now that they were found to be in order and he was 
"free to leave Barcelona as soon as it was conveniently 
possible," he hurried over the French frontier, travelled 
along the Riviera and settled in Florence. 

His refutation of Amelot de la Houssaye was by this 
time finished and published, and while he was waiting to 
hear what kind of reception it was accorded, he amused 
himself with a translation of the Iliad into rhymed Italian 
verse. Before he had made much progress with this 
ambitious plan, he was expelled from Florence by the same 
commissioner who had driven him out eleven years before. 

After eight months spent in Bologna a city which 
he found congenial to his literary activities the adventurer 
moved on to Ancona and to Trieste, the nearest town to 
his beloved Venice. As there was no news concerning his 
pardon, he retired to Gorizia and began his History of the 
Polish Troubles, which appeared to him an easier work 
than the translation of Homer. At the end of the year 
1773, he received rumours that the Inquisitors were con- 
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sideling the grant of a pardon, and in order to no time 
in travelling to Venice should it ever arrive, he went back 
to Trieste. In the following year, Casanova, at the age of 
nearly fifty and after an absence of fifteen years, sailed up 
the Grand Canal with the same feeling of joy and triumph 
that Ulysses must have experienced on his return to Ithaca 
As he had expected, all the Patricians were anxious to 
hear his own account of the escape from the Leads and of 
the famous duel with Count Branicki, as well as his other 
adventures. He was an excellent wit; he told his stories 
well, and he was popular. His principal patron was the 
playwright Grimani, who never tired of him, until he had 
exhausted all his true stories and began to relate such new 
ones that no-one could believe them, 

Patronage began to fail, and although Casanova compared 
inwardly the fickleness of the Venetians with that of the 
Poles he could do nothing. Having made his peace with the 
Inquisition and knowing all that passed in the back streets 
of the city, he now proposed that he should play the part 
of a Manuzzi and become a spy in the service of the 
Inquisition. The Inquisitors welcomed him, but when he 
had few reports to make, and these of a very unimportant 
nature, they began to pay him by results; and when results 
were not up to expectation, they ceased to pay 
him at all. With failing patronage Casanova began to 
weary of Venice and to become contemptuous of the 
Patricians . Matters came to a head when he wrote a stinging 
satire on Grimani, and for the last time, at the age of 
fifty-eight, he left Venice and fled abroad on his fourth 
and last Odyssey. 

He was now long past the prime of life: he had little 
or no money, and slender prospects of obtaining any, 
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Slowly he journeyed through the Tyrol into Austria and 
found that his former friends in Vienna had forgotten him. 
He wandered about Germany, only to discover that his 
luck at the tables had deserted him and that he was either 
losing his power of imposing upon others or that 
mankind had become less credulous. Belgium and Holland 
had lost their attraction for him, Paris was gloomy with 
revolution in the air, and the aristocracy under Louis XVI 
was duller than before. He drifted back to Vienna. 

One evening when he was dining at the table of a rich 
aristocrat and telling his time-worn stories, a young man, 
Count Waldstein-Wurttemberg, a descendant of the great 
Wallenstein, asked him whether he would care to come as 
salaried librarian to his vast castle at Dux in Bohemia. 
Casanova hesitated: "The idea of settling anywhere for 
good was antipathetic to me," he explained, "I could 
never reconcile myself to the need of adopting a system of 
prudent conduct." It was only when he realized that he 
was too old to continue to lead his old life, that he left 
Vienna and travelled into Bohemia. 

Casanova was sixty years of age when he settled at Dux. 
Although he recognized that he was past the time when 
he could fully enjoy the more sensual forms of pleasure, 
he could never discard all thought of them. Just once 
or twice he ran away to catch a last flicker of life. 
His expeditions were not always satisfactory, and he 
returned to the castle loaded with debts and tired of 
life. God, so he told his patron, had led him once more 
to Dux. The Count smiled and paid his debts. He was 
young, and he understood. In exchange for his generosity, 
Casanova did his best to amuse the company with the tales 
of his latest exploits. But he found that fewer and fewer 
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people cared to listen to him now: he was losing his teeth 
and certain words could be pronounced only with difficulty. 

The Prince de Ligne, uncle of Waldstein, spent almost 
an entire day with the adventurer. "He would be hand- 
some, " he wrote, t( if he were not ugly. He is a huge 
man, a real Hercules, and very dark complexioned. 
His eyes sparkle with life, but betray a constant irritability, 
restlessness and readiness to take offence. He laughs little 
but makes others laugh ; and knows everything except those 
things that he especially prides himself on knowing 
dancing, French, good breeding, and a knowledge of the 
world. He is witty except in his comedies, a philosopher 
except in his philosophical treatises. But his prodigious 
imagination, his native vivacity, his travels, the various 
parts he has played in life, and the courage with which he 
sustains an old age barren of riches and pleasures, make 
him a man well worth knowing, a man deserving even of 
respect, and of the friendship of those few persons who find 
favour in his eyes." 

This description of Casanova was no doubt accurate, 
according to all accounts of his life at Dux. When the Count 
was not in residence and there was no company, Casanova 
bored himself to distraction and spent his leisure hours 
quarrelling with the officials of the household and in 
particular with the steward. He found that the servants 
often whispered behind his back; he heard how the grooms 
murmured that he was named the Count Farussi after his 
grandmother who was the daughter of a shoemaker; he 
found no-one, not even his patron, who would treat him as 
an aristocrat, and the steward often seated him below his 
proper place and passed him the strawberries only after 
his inferiors had been served. 
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Of course, if the Count was in residence, matters were 
not quite so bad. He was treated as a kind of entertainer, 
and he would be asked to tell again and again the story of 
his escape from the Leads and of the duel he had fought with 
Branicki. Despite his age, he still loved to tread the stately 
minuet, bowing with exaggerated grace and turning on 
his toes just as he had been taught many years before during 
his first expedition to Paris. But even this was unsatisfactory: 
his bows were so stately that many laughed at him. 
Although he might well deplore that the French Revolution 
had destroyed all the civilization that he had known, his 
pride suffered. He was behind the times. 

His energy remained unimpaired, but it was obvious to 
him that he should have to divert it from the physical into 
other channels. Since he had increasing difficulty in speaking, 
he resolved to commit to paper the full account of the 
escape from the Leads. This little work pleased everyone, 
and Casanova, believing himself to possess a talent for 
writing, determined to spend the rest of his life in the 
service of literature. In prose and in verse he would find 
means of satisfying his inordinate mental vanity. He might 
even show the world that he was the equal of that charlatan 
Voltaire, and the peer of the overrated Rousseau. Pages 
and pages of manuscript were covered with fine and orderly 
handwriting that became shaky only with the passage of 
time. Within five years of his retirement, he had published 
pamphlets on the duplication of the cube, a dissertation on 
the six-sided solid was this a memory of a playing die? 
and some reflexions on the Gregorian calendar. 

At the same time, he was writing a tract on good manners, 
an essay on art, and a criticism of many branches of ad- 
vanced science. The Emperor received from him a 
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Lucubration upon Usury, a work in the form of an exposition 
of the wiles of the moneylenders, composed by one who 
had acquired a bitter experience. The French Revolution 
that had torn a gap between the life he had loved and the 
existence he was now leading, called forth from his pen 
a resigned work containing the thought that if the old 

o o o 

order of society had really been abolished for ever, some 
good might yet come out of the change. 

Among his other compositions are found verses in French 
and Italian, and projects for plays of every kind abound - 
tragedies, comedies, tragi-comedies, musical masques, 
ballets, and pantomimes. Only one play was ever put on the 
stage, a dismal piece of work called Polemoscope; and 
when the audience criticized it adversely, Casanova had 
an outburst of temperamental passion. He reverted to his 
former idea of rendering Homer into Italian verse, but 
this project was discarded in favour of a Dictionary of 
Cheeses, which in turn gave way to a tract on the Follies 
of Human Beings, Meditations on Sleep, and a Treatise 
on the Passion. 

Later these ambitious schemes were all sacrificed 
to more scraps of poetry, romantic stories with no 
beginnings and no ends, a critique of the works of 
Berhardin de Saint-Pierre, and an attempt to compile a 
perfect language which seems to have been a mixture 
of French and Italian, the only tongues he knew. Again and 
again, he raked up the past and jotted down descriptions 
of the dishes he had once loved, such as the macaroni of 
a good Neapolitan cook, codfish from the other side of 
the Atlantic, eaten well-seasoned and glutinous , and the 
Spanish olla podrida. Game, rather high and not roasted 
for too long, had been delicious, but so had the smell of high 
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cheeses and spiced wines and also the perfume of women. 

These thoughts were tiring in the extreme and made 
Casanova angry with himself that he should now be old. 
In order to live in the present rather than in the unsatis- 
fying past, he took up his pen and composed a philosophical 
fantasy called Isocameron, or the History of Edward and 
Elizabeth, who spent eighty years among the Megamicres, the 
original inhabitants of the interior of our globe. This production 
was supposed to have been translated from the English. 
Over three hundred subscribers were found, but the 
publishers did not sell a single copy. No-one seemed 
interested in Edward and Elizabeth. 

It was obvious from the reception given to this work and 
from the failure of his play Polemoscope, that he was 
destined to be neither a great novelist, nor a great play- 
wright. On the other hand the history of his escape from 
the Leads had been accorded a fine welcome. This con- 
sideration led him to think of writing the history of his 
life, or his memoirs, or his confessions. This work should 
be his apotheosis, it should keep him from the intolerable 
boredom from which he now suffered, and it would 
enable him to relieve his multifarious life in its entirety. 

Casanova worked almost continuously at his memoirs. 
In the middle of the night, he would rise to correct and 
alter the parts he had written, or to jot down the beginning 
of the next chapter. Despair sometimes seized him: he 
would never live long enough to see the work completed; 
he did not know why he should ever be writing it; and 
he had not the faintest idea who would care to publish it. 
Such considerations, however, did not really matter, 
because he could burn it before he died. One day he 
showed his efforts to the Prince de Ligne and asked him 
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for his advice as to whether he should continue or not, 
The Prince praised the work unstintingly, and begged him 
to continue: what he had written, he said, was strong, frank, 
brave, and refreshing, after the depressing romantic pastorals 
with which the bookshops of Vienna were overloaded, 

Encouraged by the uncle of his patron, Casanova per- 
sisted, and offered the manuscript, complete to the year 
1774, to Marcolini, the minister of the King of Saxony, 
He stated his intention of burning it if it was refused for 
publication. Marcolini read the manuscript with interest: 
it was true that the French was sometimes faulty, and in 
places Italianized, but it was undoubtedly a work of 
grandeur. On the other hand indiscretions were numerous 
and the author referred frequently to dishonest actions* 
performed by people who were still living. With an eye 
to his own safety, Marcolini returned the manuscript. 
It was not until 1828 that the six hundred folio sheets, 
sometimes written up to thirty lines a page, found their way 
into the great printing house of Brockhaus at Leipzig. 

The introduction to the Memoirs gave Casanova great 
trouble. It was designed first as an apologia for his former 
mode of life and secondly as a full exposition of his motives. 
Although he had wished to write an essay on his place in 
the world, he turned aside, and accepting his existence as a 
common and incomprehensible event, he attempted to 
explain why he had chosen to adopt a life of roving activity. 
He was resolved, above all, to give a full explanation and a full 
account of his life; he would gloss over nothing. After all, 
memory was the only enjoyment left to him; for that reason 
alone, he would make a full confession. 

"I have committed many follies in my life," he wrote 
at the beginning; "I confess it with as much openness as 
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Rousseau, but I am not so vain about them as that unhappy 
gentleman." He had erred many times, and on occasions 
he had erred tragically. No matter, all his errors were long 
past, and most were forgotten by the world! "The chief 
occupation of my life has been to cultivate the pleasures 
of the senses, " he continued, and his pen hurried on to 
portray Marton and Henriette and Therese Imer. Had he 
really been in love? No, he concluded, he had never loved, 
he was only a slave to his passions. He had never hated, 
and he had never loved. From this deduction, he was led 
on to discuss his faith. Did he believe in God? Why not? 
But he believed in life more fully, he believed in living. 
He might worship God, but he believed only in destiny, 
and although he was prepared to acknowledge immortality, 
he was still sceptical of any real life after death. Life could 
only be obtained as a young man and in one of the capitals 
of Western Europe. 

The real excuse for Casanova's actions is perhaps to 
be found in his admission that he was ever a slave to his 
senses. Passions he had none; only senses and temperament. 
Temperament, he said, can never be changed, and therefore 
he, a man of temperament, ought to be pardoned. "Faults 
of temperament," he argued, cc are incorrigible, because 
temperament is independent of our forces. . . . With 
character it is different: character is heart and spirit/' 
Although he was ready to confess his crimes, he was not 
so prepared to repent of them. For everything he had an 
excuse ready to hand. 

He had deceived women, yes, undoubtedly he had, 
but what did that matter considering that all men and 
women dupe each other when they are in love? Had 
he been dishonest? Yes, occasionally, just occasionally, 
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he had been grossly dishonest; but surely he had 
avenged intellect when he had cheated a fool, and his 
deception then had only been a duty. "I might consider 
myself guilty/' he wrote in further attenuation of his 
dishonesty, <4 if I were rich to-day . But I have nothing. 
I have thrown it all away. That is my consolation. That is 
my defence/' 

Many times during the course of his long life, Casanova 
was on the verge of reform. He might easily have become 
a pious man after the loss of Henrietta; he almost took 
religious vows at the Abbey of Einsiedeln, but now that he 
had failed to reform when the impetus lay ready at hand, 
he was prepared to die unrepentant. He was satisfied that 
he had lived his life to the uttermost, and as he still con- 
sidered life to be the sole real possession of man, he was 
still convinced that he had committed no sin, only follies, 
and follies did not count. 

He was not, he discovered, an atheist, but an agnostic ; he 
believed in Christianity, but he practised a Christianity tem- 
pered with philosophy. "A Christian," he repeated, "forti- 
fied with philosophy which has never spoilt anything. 1 ' Such 
a confession of faith was as much an escape from himself, as 
the flight over the Leads had been from a physical imprison- 
ment. This was the true explanation of his conduct, and he 
stuck to it until his dying hour. Over his death-bed, on 
June 4, 1798, crowded a number of people, eager to 
hear whether the old sinner would pass into the next world 
as unrepentant as he had lived in this. Wearily the septuagint 
raised himself : " A philosopher," he gasped, C4 I have always 
lived as a philosopher.*' Then came the effort: "I die as a 
Christian." 
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CAGLIOSTRO 

From an engraving by Bartolozzi 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 



Giuseppe Bahama 

THE DIVINE Cagllostro, the Immortal Cagllostro, the 
friend of the poor, the resurrector of the dead, the 
healer of the sick, and the companion of nobles, was the 
son of a bankrupt Italian merchant of Jewish extraction 
called Pietro Balsamo. Baptized in the holy names of 
Giuseppe, Giovanni-Battista, Vicenzo, Pietro, Antonio, 
Matteo and known to his friends and relations as Beppo 
he was brought up by his mother, who spoilt him as much 
as her slender means would allow. Of schooling he had 
none, for the simple reason that he persisted in running 
away from the Seminary of San Rocco. He spent his early 
life in the back streets of Palermo in the worst possible 
company, and became insolent, greedy, sly and funda- 
mentally immoral. 

In 17^6, when thirteen years of age, young Beppo 
Balsamo was entrusted by his two maternal uncles, one an 
unpleasant lawyer and the other a prosperous shopkeeper, 
to their friend Father Alberto, who was the head of the 
monastery of the Benfratelli at Cartagirone. Probably at his 
own suggestion, he was appointed assistant to'the Apothecary, 
and his energy, hitherto so carefully concealed, suddenly 
flared up. Cucurbits, retorts, alembics, tubes, furnaces and 
crucibles, held him enthralled; and he was regarded as 
such an able pupil, that Father Alberto actually invited him 
to assist in some experiments that he was making for the 
advancement of alchemy. 

If Beppo had been left to his own devices in the laboratory 
of the Benfratelli, he might have become a first-class chemist 
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or physicist, but the Brothers believed that the chapel was 
the only place where one might be safely left alone. When 
Beppo showed plainly that a religious atmosphere did not 
agree with his particular mentality, the monks, fearing 
that he might relapse into his former wickedness, began 
to impose penances upon him in order to ensure his spiritual 
welfare. One of his penances took place at supper-time, 
when he had to read select passages from the Martyrology 
to the Brothers while they sat at table. To read a martyrology 
at any time was bad enough, but to do it while the monks 
were eating and he was hungry, was insupportable. 

Beppo's patience, never very lasting, was soon worn out, 
and the revolt came not unnaturally on a feast day. The 
Brothers had settled themselves to listen, and heard, not 
the actions and the deaths of martyrs, but a list of the 
most notorious courtesans of Palermo with succinct and 
succulent details of their vices. They flung their hands to 
Heaven, drove the boy up to his cell and went to consult 
Father Alberto. Without waiting for the Father's visit, 
Beppo ran downstairs, changed into his ordinary clothes, 
which he found in a cupboard, and left the monastery by 
the ante-chapel. 

After wandering about for two days, living by none 
too creditable means, he returned to Palermo and confided 
his troubles to his shopkeeper uncle, Cesare Bracconeri. 
Uncle Cesare, who was no friend of priests, approved of 
his nephew's action and asked him what profession he 
would now like to adopt. Beppo replied that he believed 
he possessed an artistic talent, and that he should be most 
grateful if his uncle could arrange for him to take lessons in 
painting and drawing. Cesare found him a good master, gave 
him paints and easels, and fitted him up with a private room 
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in his house. During the day, the boy contrived to do a 
certain amount of work, but he spent his evenings in the 
company of his former companions in the ill-lit streets 
behind the harbour. 

There was no brawl, drunken affray, savage love affair, 
or highway robbery, in which Beppo Balsamo did not take 
part. He was undeniably able, and although the police sus- 
pected him of using a knife on more than one occasion, 
they could never affix any positive blame to him. Beppo 
was also an adept at alibis, and it is said that he was a 
marvel at disposing of corpses. 

His principal desire at this time was to make money 
with the minimum of work. In supplementing his avuncular 
allowance he began to show an ingenuity that amounted 
almost to genius. For instance, his cousin, the ravishing 
Bianca, had a lover who was forbidden to approach her. 
The couple employed Beppo to carry messages between 
them. By-and-by Beppo pointed out to the lover that he 
would have a better chance of winning the hand of Bianca, 
if he sent her tokens of his esteem not necessarily money, 
but jewellery, scents, gloves, and other gewgaws, so dear 
to the feminine heart. The lover took this advice and 
entrusted him with all manner of presents for safe delivery 
into Bianca's hands. By his failure to deliver the tokens 
and by his intimate knowledge of the best pawnshops, Beppo 
lived in comfort. 

He next turned to the profession of procurer, but this 
profitable business was abandoned very soon, because he 
had to take so many people into his confidence that valuable 
secrets leaked out. When he was forced to slit the throat 
of an over-talkative canon and the police fastened their 
suspicions upon him, he quickly retired quietly to his uncle's 
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house and applied himself to the gentler arts. A few months 
later he began to frequent theatres with tickets manu- 
factured by himself with the help of his paints and brushes. 
His success in this direction led him to turn his studio into 
a kind of box-office, where his friends might purchase 
tickets for any public entertainment at half the proper 
value. The capital that his uncle had invested in paints, 
easels and lessons, was now paying a handsome dividend ; and 
this dividend was soon increased by the fabrication and sale 
of permits to those monks who wished to leave the cloister. 

One day, as he was walking near the harbour he was 
accosted by a pock-marked individual, in whom he 
recognized the Marchese di Maurigi, one of the most evil 
characters of Sicily. The Marchese congratulated him on his 
ability at counterfeiting and asked whether he would care 
to forge a will. A relation, so he explained, had marked 
his disapproval of his manner of living by disinheritance, 
and had bequeathed his entire fortune to the Church. 
Terms on the basis of fifty-fifty were agreed, and Beppo 
returned home to his paint-boxes. As the first attempt 
scarcely resembled a legal document in any respect, he 
opened negotiations with his other uncle, the lawyer, 
became apprenticed to him, and worked so assiduously 
that he was believed to be a reformed character. When 
the forgery was completed, Maurigi took it to court, 
and alleged that he had found it among the personal effects 
of his deceased relation. The claim was not even contested, 
and the conspirators divided the inheritance as arranged. 

Skilful as Giuseppe Balsamo was at this kind of dis- 
honesty, he unexpectedly found that he could improve his 
fortune still more quickly by his power of divination. The 
discovery of this gift of clairvoyance was made one day 
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when his friends asked where a certain girl was and what 
she was doing. Beppo gazed for a few minutes into sand 
and then answered that she was in a house near by, playing 
tressette with three companions whom he mentioned by 
name. His incredulous friends ran off to see whether he 
was speaking the truth, and came back with the astounding 
news that he was correct in every detail. The report of 
this feat of divination spread round Palermo, and Beppo 
achieved instant renown. 

The boy was shrewd enough to realize that he could 
capitalize his recently discovered powers only if he used 
them very carefully, since one mistake on a large scale 
could Irreparably damage his reputation. And therefore, 
when he was asked whether it was true that he could 
prophesy, he usually shrugged his shoulders, not necessarily 
because he doubted his powers or was terrified of them, 
but because he believed that a sufficient number of foolish 
people existed on whom he could impose in absolute safety. 
This belief was soon confirmed. 

Vicenzo Marano, a rich goldsmith, came to ask him 
whether it would be possible to obtain possession of gold 
and precious stones which, according to an old legend, 
pirates had hidden in a cave near Palermo. Beppo promptly 
replied that these riches were accessible only to those who 
possessed great faith in him. When the goldsmith knelt 
down and swore that he believed implicitly in his powers, 
Beppo saw he had a fool before him. So much the better, 
a fool and his money are easily parted! He said he would 
consult his spirits concerning the rites that would have to 
be carried out, before he could commit himself to answer 
the question more exactly. Marano was satisfied and promised 
to come back on the next evening. 
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Beppo went into consultation with his spirits and told 
the goldsmith on his return, that the cave was guarded by 
malevolent devils who would have to be propitiated. He 
suggested that they should go at once and see for themselves 
in what this propitiation consisted. When they arrived at 
the entrance of the cave, they knelt down and invoked the 
aid of the spirits, and continued praying until a voice 
coming from nowhere suddenly announced that the treasure 
consisted of sixty ounces of pearls, the same weight of 
rubies and diamonds, and twice that quantity of gold 
worked into a coffer. This treasure, so they were told, 
could be obtained by any man who was fearless, who 
brought a good priest to exorcise the demons, and who 
deposited sixty ounces of gold outside the cave, in order 
to pay the good spirits to hold in check the demons while 
the treasure was extracted. 

Suspicion lurked in the cunning mind of the goldsmith, 
but he had heard so many accounts of the wealth of the 
cavern and of the wonderful occult powers of his guide, 
that avarice overcame his scruples and he promised to 
come that same night with the correct quantity of gold 
if Giuseppe should be so kind as to bring the priest. At 
nine o'clock, Giuseppe, with a renegade priest called 
Rinelli, whom he had tutored into the part he was to play, 
waited at the mouth of the cave for the goldsmith. 
Marano came, and stood shivering with fear while the 
priest drew cabalistic signs and pronounced the exorcism 
on the devils. A mighty explosion was heard, the air was 
filled with sulphurous smoke, blue lights shone within the 
cave, owls hooted, and the stillness of the night was rent 
as if with cries of a thousand demons in torment. 

When silence reigned again, the conspirators told 
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Marano to leave his bag of gold at the entrance and to 20 

o o o 

boldly into the cave; the time, they said, was propitious^ 
the spirits were spellbound. The goldsmith entered, and 
the moment he was Inside, he was met by five or six devils 
In black with flaming eyes, who fell upon him with shrieks 
and cries and pummelled him until he was senseless with 
pain and terror. 

Back in his room, Giuseppe Balsamo congratulated 
himself on his successful method of relieving Marano of 
his sixty ounces of gold, and he was convinced that the 
goldsmith's fear of ridicule would never allow him to report 
the matter to the authorities. His self-satisfaction was cut 
short by the hasty entrance of Rinelli, who told him that 
Marano had already sought out the police and that they 
were now hastening to make investigations. Giuseppe 
shared the gold with his confederate, calmly packed his few- 
possessions Into a bag, and by devious ways, left the town. 
When the police came to his uncle's house, he was already 
on the way to Messina, where a rich aunt of his was said 
to be residing, 

On his arrival, he made enquiries about the Signora 
Cagliostro, his aunt, only to learn that she had died some 
years before. Frustrated in his hopes of being able to live 
in comfort without work, Giuseppe began to lead in 
Messina a mode of life similar to that which he had adopted 
in Palermo. His fame as a prophet spread with great 
rapidity until it reached the ears of a certain Althotas, a man 
of unknown origin, who possessed the power to "de- 
materialize'* himself. The stranger invited Giuseppe on 
many occasions to visit him In his laboratory where he 
was just perfecting his invention of the Philosopher's 
Stone. 
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A firm friendship sprang up between the old impostor 
and the young adventurer. Althotas needed a disciple, or 
rather a partner in his frauds, and Giuseppe, who recognized 
the superior ability of his companion in the matter of 
alchemy, was willing to learn. When Althotas began to speak 
of the wondrous secrets he had learnt from the Guardians 
of the Pyramids, and declared that by dematerialization, 
he had visited the houris in Paradise, he made a perfect 
convert of his disciple. It was only after they had been 
living together for nearly a year that Althotas made a 
confession. The secret process for making gold, he said, 
was nothing more than leading people to believe that he 
really possessed the secret. This statement he substantiated 
by enumerating the number of wealthy men, who had either 
invested money in his enterprise or who had paid extrava- 
gantly for the privilege of watching his experiments. 

Such an admission was a cruel blow to Balsamo. He 
personally had always believed that there existed a 
Philosopher's Stone and an Elixir of Immortality, the 
secret of which had been disclosed by spirits to mankind, 
and handed down from generation to generation through 
the medium of Chosen Adepts. Nevertheless, he did not 
desert Althotas, because he wished to learn more of his 
methods. In the company of this charlatan, he wandered 
through all the towns of Southern Italy; and when their 
reputation began to wear thin, they determined to make a 
voyage to the Eastern Mediterranean, partly for their own 
amusement and partly in search of fresh impostures. 

The adventurers left Italy about the year 1763, and sailed 
across to Corfu; they visited Turkish friends of Althotas' 
in the Morea; they travelled through the Levant, Arabia 
and the Hadramut, learning new tricks from the dervishes 
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on the way; and finally they arrived in Egypt. The unsolved 
mysteries of the Pyramids exerted a great influence on the 
mind of young Balsamo: If mysteries existed which no-one 
could solve, then he might one day be able to turn them to 
his own account by pretending to have solved them* 
Hieroglyphics also had a peculiar charm for him, and 
recognizing the fascination which they exerted over him, 
he realized that the time might come when he could employ 
them to enthral others. 

The priests of Lower Egypt taught them a few deceptions 
which they had never seen before^ and with this help they 
were able to give a grand demonstration of the power of 
the Philosopher's Stone at Alexandria. They exploited the 
coastal towns of the Levant, went across to Tunisia and 
then sailed to the Island of Malta, because they had heard 
that the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John, Pinto, 
w r as deeply engaged in alchemistic studies. The first visit 
to the Grand Master convinced them that they had an easy 
and credulous prey; Pinto, in fact, fell in love with their 
methods as far as he could understand them. He invited 
them to make Malta their permanent residence, and put 
his magnificent laboratory at their disposal. This happy state 
of affairs lasted less than a year because Althotas, despite 
his Elixirs of Immortality, died. Balsamo waited a few 
months to make quite sure that his companion was not 
merely visiting the houris in Paradise again; but when he 
saw that the old man's body had irreparably dematerialized, 
he entrusted it to Pinto and returned to Sicily. 

The death of his companion affected him deeply, because 
Althotas had been the only friend he had ever possessed. 
Now about twenty-three years of age, Balsamo suddenly 
abandoned all confidence in himself. Although he had been 
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an able confederate of Althotas, he felt that he was incapable 
of carrying out impostures on a large scale completely by 
himself; and besides, most of the tricks they had demon- 
strated demanded two men. For example, the furnace in 
which lead was transmuted into gold, required that Althotas 
should stand in front of it facing the audience, while he 
remained behind to extract one crucible and replace it 
with another. 

Balsamo might easily have starved to death or ended 
his life in prison or on the gallows for some petty crime, 
if he had not again met the priest Rinelli. The priest 
had been forced to leave Palermo, and he had brought 
with him a valet called Larocca who, disguised as a 
demon, had seized upon the unfortunate Marano, when 
they were treasure-hunting. Rinelli knew that Balsamo 
possessed a far more brilliant brain in both imagination 
and in execution than either himself or Larocca, and he 
made him leader of the trio. 

As they all valued their safety too highly to remain in 
Sicily, they resolved to set up a gambling table in Naples, 
which was famed as the resort of rich and stupid foreigners 
in search of excitement. Balsamo arranged all matters 
connected with cards and dice, Rinelli supplied the comforts 
of the establishment, and Larocca watched the police. 
Within a week, the gambling saloon was the most popular 
form of entertainment in Naples, and wealthy foreigners 
crowded it out. Naturally, the more they gambled the 
more they lost. Such a lucrative business attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and at the instigation of 
Larocca, all three decamped one evening when the house 
was full, and crossed over the frontier into the Papal States. 
Giuseppe now journeyed on alone, because Rinelli was 
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unwilling to incur the risk of those severe penalties Imposed 
upon renegade priests in the land of the Papal Inquisition. 
As soon as he arrived in Rome, he presented letters of 
introduction, probably written by himself, but purporting 
to have come from the Grand Master Pinto, to the Baron de 
Bretteville, the Envoy of Malta to the Holy See, and to the 
Cardinals York and OrsinI, all of whom appear to have 
given him some assistance. 

For the next few months, he lived honestly enough: he 
drew and painted, and only when he failed to sell his 
pictures, did he take to faking the etchings of Rembrandt* 
He spent a few days in prison after a drunken brawl, but 
he was set at liberty owing to the influence of one of the 
Cardinals. Again, during this period of his life, he was 
assailed by such fits of depression that he almost took his 
own life. From suicide he was saved by his love for Lorenza 
Feliciani, the daughter of a copper-founder. Although she 
was only fifteen years of age, she responded to his passion* 
and married him, in April 1769, in the Church of San 
Salvatore in Campo, 

Lorenza was exactly the kind of partner that Joseph 
needed; she possessed undoubted charms with her fair 
hair and blue eyes; she was young, vital and ambitious; 
and she had a passion for jewellery and luxurious living quite 
strange to a Roman girl of a humble birth. For the next few 
years, Lorenza, or Seraphina, as Giuseppe affectionately 
called her, was the inspiring force of his life. At her 
instance, he made much money by the use of his pen for 
etching and forging, and also added to his fortune by card- 
sharping. In his spare time, he improved Ms knowledge 
of sorcery and alchemy. 

A happy partnership was struck up with two scoundrels, 
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the Marquis d'Agliata and Ottavio Nicastro, and together 
they proposed to perform great feats. Unfortunately their 
stay in Rome was cut short by some unknown man, who, 
spurned by Lorenza, denounced the whole party to the 
police. Nicastro was hanged soon after, and the Balsamos 
in the company of the Marquis wandered towards Austria. 
At Loretto they obtained fifty sequins from the Governor 
by means of a letter of credence written by Giuseppe in 
the name of Cardinal Orsini. Encouraged by this successful 
imposture, the Marquis forged a brevet for his companion 
as the Colonel of a Brandenburg regiment, and they all 
went on to Bergamo where they declared themselves to 
be recruiting agents for the King of Prussia. The Marquis's 
fraud was soon discovered, and he had to flee so rapidly 
that he had no time to warn the Balsamos. They were 
arrested and flung into prison, but the authorities were 
forced to liberate them owing to lack of evidence. The 
Marquis, however, had taken the cash-box with him on his 
hasty flight, and the Balsamos had to sell most of their 
clothing to buy food, and they arrived in Milan completely 
destitute. 

Half drunk with love of Lorenza and terrified by the sad 
fate of Nicastro, Giuseppe made little attempt to improve 
his position. He had not the energy to live honestly and he 
had not the courage to live dishonestly. Finally, he and his 
wife decided to live by begging; and for that purpose they 
disguised themselves as pilgrims and announced their 
intention of going to the shrine of St. James of Campostella, 
at Corunna. They journeyed slowly through Lodi and Genoa, 
drifted into Provence, and at Aix they stayed in the same 
inn as Casanova. 

The Venetian did not take long to discover the charms 
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of Lorenza, and to penetrate the disguise of the travellers 
sufficiently well to recognize that piety was only a make-up. 
Years later, when the Balsamos had became famous under 
the name of Cag!iostro 5 they met Casanova again In Paris 
and he gave them advice, "Never go to Rome/' he said. 
"Why not?'* asked Giuseppe. "Because you will certainly 
be hanged. ' ' 

By the time the Balsamos arrived in Catalonia, they 
discovered a new method of raising fundsnamely, by 

O^ * 

extracting hush-money. When Lorenza saw someone smitten 
with her beauty, Giuseppe left her to make an assignation . 
As soon as the lover came and began a flirtation, the 
outraged husband, Giuseppe, unexpectedly appeared on the 
scene and threatened to report the matter to the authorities, 
Rather than risk scandal, the lover usually paid what was 
required. 

Soon afterwards, this method was perfected in the 
following manner: Lorenza teased the would-be lover at the 
assignation until he became rough with her. To her cries 
of "Rape! Rape!" Giuseppe came running up and took the 
lover in charge. Since rape was usually a capital offence, 
the unfortunate dupe could be squeezed to his last penny. 
As time wore on, Giuseppe seemed to care less and less 
whether his wife were actually seduced or not, provided 
that her lover paid sufficient compensation. In this way, 
he received a commission to paint pictures for Count Ricla, 
the Governor- General of Catalonia, while Lorenza became 
his mistress. 

An unfortunate quarrel between Giuseppe and the 
Governor led to the expulsion of the pair from Catalonia, 
and they went on to Madrid. Here Giuseppe was able to 
obtain a commission from the Marques de Fontenar, in 
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whose house he and Lorenza stayed for several months. 
The Marques was not ashamed to be seen in the company of 
Lorenza, and he took her to a bull-fight or a theatre almost 
every evening. Such a state of affairs was happy while it 
lasted, but Lorenza overshot the mark by attempting too 
much and with too many. Fontenar, who had now satisfied 
his passion, saw with what slippery customers he had 
to deal, and he advised Lorenza not to remain in Madrid 
during the summer months : the heat, he explained, might 
be bad for her complexion. 

After a brief interlude in Portugal, when Giuseppe set 
himself up as a dealer in topazes, the couple arrived in 
London in the year 1771, and settled down in New 
Compton Street, Soho. They were soon visited by a certain 
Moses Benamore, who told him that he was an agent of the 
Emperor of Morocco. The Emperor, he said, needed a new 
court painter, and if Balsamo cared to execute some sketches, 
he should be pleased to submit them to His Imperial 
Majesty. For six months, Giuseppe produced drawing after 
drawing, and the Emperor was reported always to be 
dissatisfied, although the works were never returned. 
Giuseppe became impatient and pressed for payment, and 
when none forthcame, he concluded that he was dealing 
with a bigger rogue than himself. He sued Benamore for 
forty-seven pounds, won his case, but was ruined by the 
costs. To escape the debtors' prison, he took employment 
with his countryman Pergolesi, the engraver, until a 
quarrel over a commission led to his dismissal. The 
Balsamos fell upon evil times. 

They were saved from starvation by blackmailing for 
one hundred pounds a rich Quaker, who had fallen victim 
to the charms of Lorenza. Another legal case, in which 
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Giuseppe was involved and which he ought to have won, 
ruined him completely, and he was imprisoned for debt. 
Lorenza made the chance acquaintance of Sir Edward 
Hales, who, struck with her heauty and the tragic story she 
told, released her miserable husband and asked him in return 
to decorate the ceilings of his new house near Canterbury. 
Although Giuseppe knew himself to be totally incapable of 
executing mural paintings, he agreed out of sheer gratitude. 
When the ceilings were damaged beyond all hope, the 
Balsamos left England. 

On their way to France, the Steward of the Marquise de 
Prie, Duplessis de la Radotte, happened to see Lorenza, 
and promptly invited husband and wife to be his guests 
in Paris. The next three months were spent happily enough, 
but just when Giuseppe thought he had found easy living, 
he was rudely told that his presence in the house was no 
longer welcome. In order to gain money, Giuseppe left 
Lorenza with the Frenchman, only to learn soon afterwards 
that he had attempted to kidnap her. In a towering rage he 
petitioned the King for the restitution of his lawful wife. 
Duplessis was severely reprimanded, but Lorenza was 
confined for some months to the penitentiary of Sainte- 
Pelagie, since she in the first place allowed herself to be 
seduced. 

In the meantime, Giuseppe realized that he had not 
played his part to her. When he married her, he promised 
her fine clothes, wealth and jewellery, and he had not made 
any consistent efforts to fulfil his pledges. His old vigour 
now returned, and in the middle of an exceptionally hot 
summer, he brought forth a new elixir for the preservation 
of the youthful bloom on the faces of old dowagers. This 
wash, the preparation of which was a jealous secret, sold 
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in enormous quantities and at a vast profit. This encouraged 
him to put on the market refreshing powders, wrinkle 
removers, and rejuvenators. His laboratory at Paris became 
fashionable and he soon found two enthusiastic young 
alchemists foolish enough to invest money in apparatus for 
transmuting base metal into gold. Rather than risk arrest 
on the charge of imposture, the Balsamos left Paris. 

In the same year, 1774, they ennobled themselves, and 
as the Marchese and Marchesa di Pellegrini they toured 
Europe in a carriage, accompanied by Larocca, whom 
Giuseppe engaged as valet. They visited Vienna, where 
there was a ready market for the face- cream and rejuvenating 
powders, and went on to Naples. In every town he visited, 
Giuseppe impressed people with his knowledge, and 
managed to sell some worthless secret for a sum of money 
sufficient to enable him to maintain the state to which he 
hadbecome accustomed. By-and-by, he cunningly circulated 
the rumours that he possessed the Key to Everlasting Life, 
the Science complete of Hermes Trismegistus, the Know- 
ledge of Transcendent Science, and the Great Arcanum 
of the Philosopher's Stone. 

His fame spread to the ears of a Sicilian who introduced 
him to his son, the Prince of Pietra Persia. This nobleman 
fell in love with Lorenza and as he was also interested in 
alchemy, he insisted that the couple should live in his castle 
near Palermo. Despite the risk of detection, they accepted 
his offer, feathered their nest at his expense, and used 
his laboratory for their own purposes. Unfortunately, 
Giuseppe could not resist the temptation to show himself 
off to his uncles. The goldsmith Marano happened to see 
him, recognized the Marchese di Pellegrini as young 
Balsamo, and obtained a warrant for his arrest. When the 
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Prince heard what had happened, he entered the court, 
knocked down and stamped upon Marano's lawyer, and 
demanded the liberation of his friend with so much 
insistence that the President, an old and weary man, 
congratulated him upon his strength and ordered Giuseppe's 
instant release. 

Unwilling to tempt fortune again, the Pellegrini left 
Palermo and went to Malta. An introduction to a rich 
nobleman interested in alchemy sent them back to Naples, 
but when they discovered that the nobleman was not so 
rich as they supposed, they promptly left again, and 
travelled through the south of France to Spain. They came 
to light a year later in London and they were completely 
transformed: Giuseppe Balsamo, also known as Colonel 
Cagliostro of the Third Regiment of Brandenburg and as 
the Marchese di Pellegrini, had now become Count Joseph 
di Cagliostro, son of the last King of Trebizond. He was 
worth at least two thousand sovereigns, and the furs and 
jewellery of the wife, the Countess Seraphina, were worth 
as much again. 

They settled down in Whitcomb Street in July 1776, and 
as they were yet unable to speak English, they employed as 
interpreter a certain Vitellini who had been a brother in the 
Society of Jesus until its dissolution. This priest possessed a 
smattering of scientific information, and was thus able to act 
as assistant in the laboratory. Now that Cagliostro possessed 
leisure and money, he sought in all earnest the Philosopher's 
Stone, and that failing, a means of making people believe 
that he possessed the secret of transmutation. 

To this end, he invented a furnace, which, unlike that 
used by Althotas, could be worked single-handed. The 
magician, in the sight of all, took a crucible, filled it with 
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lead sprinkled with a rose-coloured powder, and put 
it in the furnace. When this crucible was taken out and 
allowed to cool, it contained only pure gold! As Cagliostro 
explained to Lorenza, this was not the Great Thing but 
only a clever device for deceiving fools. In reality the 
furnace contained a second crucible, which had previously 
been filled with gold and which was invisible to any observer 
standing in front. When the door was shut upon the crucible 
containing lead, a spring automatically moved it to the 
back of the furnace and the crucible containing gold took 
its place. 

The Jesuit Vitellini was not the man to remain quiet 
about the achievements of the Count. He firmly believed 
that his master had found the secret of transmutation, and 
despite his promises never to speak of the experiments 
carried out in the laboratory, he spread the news of the 
great discovery throughout the Capital. The name of the 
adventurer was heard everywhere, and great numbers of 
people, most of whom were of dubious character, pressed 
for audience with Count Joseph di Cagliostro. 

Cagliostro was now enjoying enormous prestige and 
considerable wealth. The ambition of his childhood days 
to become rich without undue labour was fulfilled, but he 
had achieved success rather too easily to be satisfied with 
mere wealth. He now desired power, extraordinary power, 
the power to sway the destinies of nations, to make him 
the counsellor of ministers, the companion of kings! 

In the middle of the Eighteenth Century, Freemasonry 
was greatly in fashion, and Cagliostro saw at once that, if 
he became a member of some branch which had lodges 
all over Europe, he would have an opportunity to meet 
important personages a necessary step to the attainment 
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of world power. He experienced no trouble whatever in 
becoming a member of the fraternity known as the 
Esperance Lodge of the Order of Strict Observance. He 
went through all the ceremonial rites, and deemed them 
thoroughly absurd. If the Freemasons wished to play pranks 
on novices in order to impress them, then they ought to 
have come to him first, so that they might learn good tricks 
instead of employing cheap symbolic mummery. 

This disdain for the ceremonial rites of Freemasonry 
brought him to the idea of founding a large secret society 
of his own, a society of which he should be Grand Master, 
and his wife Grand Mistress. This society should be a rival 
to Freemasonry of the established type, but it should also be 
sufficiently near in ideals to be able ultimately to absorb it. 
He would then become Grand Master of all the amal- 
gamated Lodges. The more he thought of this idea, the 
more it appealed to him, until it eventually became an 
obsession. 

Cagliostro believed that he did not yet possess sufficient 
alchemistic secrets and was not yet skilful enough 
at sorcery to impress and win over all the Freemasons. 
He resolved therefore to spend a few years more in per- 
fecting his methods and in working out details connected 
with the establishment of his society. 

For hours on end every day, he shut himself up in his 
laboratory with Vitellini, and only emerged when visitors 
demanded a demonstration of the Philosopher's Stone. He 
personally would have preferred to close his house to all 
newcomers, but Seraphina liked callers since she had few 
friends in England. Among the visitors, and the most 
persistent of them, were a certain Lord and Lady Scott. 
They asked on one occasion whether Cagliostro could tell 
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them some of the winning numbers on the gambling table 
that they were visiting that evening. With the aid of 
cabalistic signs on an old map, the magician told them, and 
they returned on the following morning to say he had been 
correct. The number of visitors consequently increased, 
and Cagliostro was expected to tell everyone which horses 
would win the important races, which draws would be 
lucky in the French lottery, and which way dice should 
be cast to bring in the most satisfactory results. 

Bored by these persistent questions, he at last refused all 
information. The so-called Lord and Lady Scott then asked 
him to give them the old map with cabalistic signs, and 
when he refused they became vindictive. Taking advantage 
of his ignorance of English law and his inability to speak 
the language well, they complained that he was in debt 
to them, and contrived to have him arrested. The legal 
procedure dragged on, and at the end of it, the unhappy 
adventurer spent six or seven weeks in gaol. When he 
regained his liberty, he made haste for the second time to 
leave the dangerous shores of England. 

During the next few years, the exact movements of the 
Cagliostros are unknown. At one time Giuseppe was in 
Germany flirting with various branches of Freemasonry ; he 
was also seen in Venice turning hemp into silk, enlarging 
diamonds and making gold; he spent nearly a year at 
Naples in the laboratory of another Sicilian Prince; he 
earned his living later by predicting winning numbers at 
the gambling tables at Brussels; and towards the end of 
1779 he rejoined Lorenza and settled in the Hague under 
the name of Count Alessandro di Cagliostro. 

He intended to found his sect of Freemasonry in Holland, 
but when he arrived, he felt that his knowledge of the occult 
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and of sorcery was still inadequate to the task. Despite his 
successes, he was not a proud man, and he resolved to take 
lessons in imposture from Count Saint- Germain. This 
Count was descended from an Arabian Princess and a djinn; 
he spoke all European languages, Sanscrit, Arabic and 
Chinese ; he never ate ; his immense wealth came from no 
visible source ; he was at least three hundred years old ; he 
could weld small diamonds together to make one big and 
flawless stone, and he had given Louis XV such a diamond 
worth ten thousand livres. He was recognized as the head 
of a large sect of followers, and by them he was known as 
the God of the Believers. This Portuguese Jew was, in fact, 
the Prince of Impostors. 

Saint-Germain received Cagliostro in a large room called 
the Store House of Wandering Souls . He was dressed like 
a Madonna, according to Renaissance ideas, except for a 
vast conglomeration of superimposed hieroglyphics. Seated 
upon an altar with incense burners in front of him and 
acolytes on each side, he delivered a speech of welcome 
which ended with a long peroration in praise of hypocrisy. 
At the vast banquet that followed, Cagliostro sat next to the 
God of the Believers, and the two men conversed in 
undertones. 

Exactly what advice Saint- Germain gave his guest is 
unknown; but after this interview Cagliostro felt himself 
in a position to form his' society. Since he hoped finally 
to unite it to established Freemasonry, he determined that 
he should adopt the name of Freemasonry for it. Further, 
it should have a wider appeal than most Lodges by promising 
to the initiates both a regeneration of the soul by com- 
munion with the Deity, and a rejuvenation of the body by 
the observation of certain rites. In order not to repel those 
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who were deeply religious, Cagliostro sought to bring 
the beliefs of his society into line with those of orthodox 
Christianity. He therefore opined that the Church had 
subverted the basis of religion to such an extent that no 
communication with God was possible for the ordinary 
person. Knowledge of God could be obtained, however, 
by those who were initiated into the rites of " Egyptian" 
Freemasonry, as laid down by Enoch and Elias. 

The aspirant to this moral regeneration must first retire 
in the middle of May for thirty- three days. During this 
period he must employ three hours of each day in prayer 
and nine in the study of Egyptian lore. On the seventeenth 
day, he should take five drops of Primitive Matter, created 
by God himself to render man immortal. At the end of the 
month, he ought to feel a direct spiritual communication 
between himself and the Seven Pure Spirits who surround 
the throne of the All-Highest: Anael, Michael, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Zobiachal and Anachiel. By the evening 
of the fortieth day, his soul should be thoroughly purified. 

So much for the regeneration of the soul, but, as 
Cagliostro well realized, more people were interested in 
the rejuvenation of the body. He accordingly arranged for 
this. Again, in the month of May, the initiate retired to 
the country and lived for forty days on rain-water and 
purifying herbs. On the seventeenth day, he was bled 
acutely and took six white drops provided by the Master. 
Three days later he had to be bled again just before sunrise, 
and the number of the drops of panacea were reduced to 
two. As a result of this treatment he lost all speech and all 
reason for some days and became convulsed. After another 
period of profuse perspiration, he fell into a deep sleep. 
On the thirty-sixth day a single grain of the panacea had to 
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be taken, and this caused a further sleep during which the 
patient lost his hair, his teeth and his skin. Within a few 
hours a new skin formed, new teeth grew, and new hair 
covered his head. On the fortieth day, the rite was com- 
pleted, and the candidate could look forward to a life of 
perfect health until his 8th year unless, of course, he 
wished to depart earlier. 

In his insistence upon lengthy rites preparatory to the 
regeneration of the soul and the body, Cagliostro, it seems, 
was following the example of both Gassner and Mesmer. 
Gassner, a German pastor, was supported in affluent 
circumstances by a large number of followers, who believed 
their moral condition to have been perfected either by his 
prayers on their behalf or by his exorcism of the devils 
with which they felt themselves afflicted. Mesmer, whose 
induced hypnotism and faith cures were at first applied in 
good faith, later took to dressing himself as a Chaldean 
astrologer ; and as such he gained large sums of money from 
the hysterical women of Paris by pure charlatanism grafted 
on to his theory of animal magnetism. 

Although Cagliostro well recognized the ability of 
Gassner and Mesmer, he was determined to go further than 
either of them. He intended his system of Egyptian Free- 
masonry to win its ascendancy first by empiric cures like 
Mesmer, secondly by the purification of the soul like 
Gassner, and thirdly by occultism at that time a most 
fashionable pursuit. 

When he was travelling in the Near East and in Egypt 
with Althotas, he had seen the excellent results often 
obtained by crystallomancy. There was no doubt that 
young children who gazed into a carafe of water, into sand 
or into ink, could often obtain prophetic visions. Had not he 
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himself once been able to do it in Palermo? Repeated 
experiments with boys, known as pupilles, or with young 
girls called colombes, had convinced him of the prac- 
ticability of impressing his adherents by divination. The 
method, it is true, was sometimes unreliable, but he could 
always prompt or prime his media, when he feared that 
results might not come up to expectation. 

Cagliostro was now ready to found his institution as soon 
as suitable opportunity occurred and he did not have long 
to wait. A certain powerful member of the Order of Strict 
Observance came to him in the Hague and begged him to 
go and see his wife whose life the doctors had given up in 
despair. Left alone in the room with the dying woman, 
Cagliostro first used his prophetic powers to discover 
whether there was any hope of recovery. The omens were 
propitious, and he was able to announce to the husband 
that he, the Great Cagliostro, the Master, would undertake 
the cure. Within a week the lady was convalescent, and a 
month later she was restored to perfect health. 

The news of this miracle spread like wild-fire through 
the city, and although many were sceptical, all acknowledged 
that the doctors had striven in vain to effect a cure and 
that the woman was now as strong as ever she had been. 
Seraphina begged her husband to found the Order of 
Egyptian Freemasonry, because at such a moment the 
members of the Lodge of Strict Observance would certainly 
accord him a fair hearing even if they failed to be converted. 

On the evening when Cagliostro propounded his ideas 
to his fellow- Masons, the pupilles and colombes worked to 
perfection, and the honest burgher, whose wife had been 
cured, was so insistent that Cagliostro was a magician, 
that the whole Lodge with two or three exceptions went 
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over to Egyptian Freemasonry. Cagliostro appointed himself 
Grand Copt of the new order, and announced that his wife 
was to be known as the Queen of Sheba. Naturally he took 
large entrance-fees, in order, as he explained, to keep the 
society select. During the next week, he was engaged in 
passing his converts through the rites of initiation, a 
lengthy ceremony, which ended with the solemn words 
pronounced by the Grand Copt: "Into this Order I receive 
you, in the name of Helios, Mene, Tetragrammaton." 

After this initial success, the Cagliostros left the Hague 
in great style to spread the light of their reformation 
throughout Europe. At that time Nuremberg was famed 
for the number of people who witnessed strange phenomena 
or who produced them, and the Cagliostros felt sure that 
they would receive a warm welcome. Unfortunately the 
whole city was under the influence of the Rosicrucians, 
who, although dabbling greatly in alchemy themselves, 
refused to allow their pupils to follow other magicians. 
The Cagliostros, terrified by this frigid reception, went to 
sound public opinion in Berlin. Many people were convinced 
by his demonstrations that his powers were supernatural, 
but the hand of Frederick the Great lay heavily on impostors 
and on those who countenanced them. The Cagliostros 
moved on again. 

A few years before, Leipzig society had held in- high 
repute a certain innkeeper called Johann Georg Schrepfer, 
who had been able to conjure up ghouls, spirits of the dead, 
and sylphs, in a disused attic at the top of the house. Later 
the exact process of ghost-rnanufacture was discovered and 
Schrepfer was declared mad. Nevertheless there was no 
reason why Cagliostro should not find Leipzig a suitable 
field for exploitation. When he first proposed his Egyptian 
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Freemasonry at a meeting of the Order of Strict Observance, 
he noted a certain attitude of scepticism among the members. 
They whispered that the Grand Copt, despite the reputation 
he had acquired in Holland and his inexplicable conjuring 
tricks, was nothing more than a second Schrepfer, only 
not quite so mad. 

When the Grand Copt heard this, he rose to his 
feet, and pointing to the Grand Master of the Lodge, 
Schieffert, he said, -amid dead silence : "If you do not 
immediately turn to the Egyptian rite, you will feel the 
weight of the hand of God before the month is out/' 
Within a few days, Schieffert was found shot; Leipzig was 
both horrified and astonished. No-one suspected murder. 
A Lodge of the Egyptian Freemasonry was instantly 
founded, and when Cagliostro had obtained the initiation 
fees, he departed with Seraphina for East Prussia. 

Giuseppe knew well enough that the ultimate fate of 
his society depended upon the reception which he obtained 
in Courland. The lodge of the Order of Strict Observance 
at Mittau was composed of the greatest and wealthiest of 
aristocrats, and if he could win them over, he could 
obtain from them introductions to the ruling houses of 
Russia and Poland. The leading lights of Freemasonry in 
Mittau were the Marshal von Medem, and his brother 
Count von Medem, whose son-in-law was the reigning 
Duke of Courland. They had both spent much time dabbling 
with the occult and sorcery, and were not likely to be 
deceived by any tricks of sleight-of-hand. Their conversion 
would therefore be no easy matter. 

On his arrival at Mittau, Cagliostro left the von Medem 
alone and confined himself to the cure of the sick. In 
this he was so successful that he received an invitation 
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to spend an evening with the members of the Order of 
Strict Observance. Cagliostro naturally accepted the invita- 
tion, and after dinner successfully turned mercury into 
silver. Most of the members thought that this transmutation 
was achieved by magic, but the brothers von Medem were 
not satisfied and required further demonstrations. 

Cagliostro had left his furnace in London, so he could 
not show off the Philosopher's Stone; the cure of the sick 
did not always work ; and he consequently resolved to stake 
his entire reputation upon spiritualism. In order to show 
his sincerity, he chose as medium the five-year-old son of 
Marshal von Medem. He anointed the boy with the Oil of 
Wisdom, said a few prayers, moved the glass of water 
covered with hieroglyphic symbols into the correct 
position, and waited with cleverly concealed patience. 

On that evening, Cagliostro 's tame spirits assisted him 
to the maximum: the pupille began to perspire, then he 
became agitated, and finally he sank into a kind of trance. 
Calmly the Grand Copt asked the Marshal what question he 
should put to the medium. Von Medem replied that he 
would like to know what the boy's sister was doing at that 
moment. The pupille gazed into the glass and replied that 
she was sitting at the window of her room, with her hand 
on her breast. Further questioning revealed that she was 
not in love, but had just recovered from a heart attack. 
A messenger, sent off to verify this statement, returned 
late at night to say that the boy had described his sister 
with the utmost accuracy. 

The von Medems were now satisfied, and they invited 
Cagliostro to spend the rest of his visit with them in their 
palace. The Marshal's daughter, Eliza von der Recke, sister 
of the Duchess of Courland, was living in the house and she 
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embarrassed Cagliostro by falling passionately in love with 
him. Eliza had been unhappily married at the age of seven- 
teen and had afterwards divorced her husband. When she 
was not trying to square Christianity with occultism, she 
spent her time weeping in the churchyard over the grave 
of her deceased brother. She asked Cagliostro to conjure 
up his visible spirit. 

Such ghost-raising was quite outside the scope of 
the magician. Several times he tried to put her into 
an hypnotic sleep so that she might imagine a vision 
of her relative, but on each occasion she was so hysterically 
overwrought that she scarcely slept at all. Cagliostro 
explained to the Marshal von Medem, that he had 
not wished to conjure up a vision for her, because in 
her present nervous condition the shock of seeing her 
brother might prove fatal. Although the Marshal was only 
partially satisfied with this explanation, his confidence 
was completely restored, when Eliza told him that thanks 
to Cagliostro her health was now perfect. 

To enhance this reputation still further, the Grand Copt 
announced that his spirit Anachiel had described to him a 
place where gold and magic instruments had long ago 
been buried. He asked whether any of the company could 
help him to locate this place by his description. The 
Marshal recognized it at once as the corner of a wood on 
his estate at Wilzen, and he actually remembered how he 
as a boy had heard tales of the wizard who had buried the 
trove. He insisted that the company should instantly go 
to make investigations. 

Cagliostro was not really prepared to embark on a 
treasure-hunt in this manner. Nevertheless he was so 
confident of being able to find some way out of the 
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difficulty, that he agreed with enthusiasm to the expedition. 
On his arrival at the place indicated, he drew aside in 
order to commune alone with the spirit Anachiel. When 
he returned to the group which was anxiously awaiting 
him, he announced solemnly that the treasure was well 
guarded by malevolent demons and that Anachiel advised 
him to wait for a more propitious moment. 

Disappointment was visible on the face of the von 
Medem, but they agreed with Cagliostro that there was 
nothing to be done for the moment. On the same evening, 
the magician again took the son of the Marshal as medium 
and asked him to tell the company with the aid of the crystal 
ball what he saw in regard to the treasure. The boy replied 
that he could see quite plainly a hoard of gold which 
was guarded by demons in black. This statement was taken 
as a clear proof that Anachiel had been correct when he 
warned the company of danger. 

Such a demonstration of occultism convinced everyone 
of the virtues and superiorities of Egyptian Freemasonry, 
and all the members of the Lodge of the Order of Strict 
Observance went over to Cagliostro. In the meantime 
the Grand Copt had mortally offended Eliza von der Recke 
with his talks on moral and physical regeneration, and he 
consequently judged it wiser to leave Courland. 

When he was last received at Court in Mittau to take 
leave of the Duke, he noticed some fine pearls that the 
Duchess was wearing. He fingered them tenderly and said 
how pleased he was to see them again; they had formerly 
belonged to his wife, and he had enlarged them and sold 
them for the benefit of the poor. Eliza naturally asked him 
to enlarge her pearls in the same manner. This Cagliostro 
refused to do; the process, he said, took a long time, and 
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he did not wish, to have charge of such a valuable necklace 
on his journey to Russia. The mere fact that he was un- 
willing to be entrusted with a rope of pearls, which he 
might never have returned, effectively silenced all those who 
had called him a vulgar and mercenary adventurer. Armed 
with many letters of introduction, the Grand Copt and the 
Queen of Sheba in April 1779 were escorted from Mittau 
by a troop of cavalry and set on the road to St. Petersburg. 
As was usual upon his arrival in any new town, Cagliostro 
turned his attention to the sick in the hopes that members 
of the Order of Strict Observance would make the first 
overtures to him, His cures were remarkable and so 
numerous, that when he failed to make the hair grow 
on the bald pate of a major, to restore the sight of a blind 
man, and to cure a deaf Italian, his reputation remained 
unimpaired. The Freemasons now made overtures to him, 
and when he had explained the objects of his new society, 
they demanded demonstrations of the supernatural. 

Cagliostro knew that he could never obtain satisfactory 
results from his pupilles and colombes unless he con- 
centrated entirely on his work. At this period he was 
distracted because the powerful Prince Potemkin was calling 
rather often at his house in his absence in order to pass the 
time alone with Lorenza. Cagliostro therefore took as 
colombe the young daughter of an actress, prompted her 
into the part she was to play, and held his seance. Every- 
thing worked up to expectations until supper-time, when 
one of the audience took the child apart and bullied her 
into a confession. The Grand Copt left the hall amid wild 
cries of derision. 

Another incident took place soon afterwards, which again 
damaged his prestige. A lady offered 5,000 louis d'or to 
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anyone who could save the life of her little daughter. 
Cagliostro accepted the offer and promised to restore the 
child to health within a week, if he could have her in his 
own house. The mother readily assented to this condition, 
and before the week was out, Cagliostro informed her 
of the improvement already visible in the tiny patient's 
condition; a fortnight later he claimed to have restored 
her to perfect health and was given the reward. All 
St. Petersburg spoke of this miraculous cure. Suddenly an 
inexplicable rumour arose that the infant which Cagliostro 
had returned was not the one he had received. Investigations 
were made, and the Grand Copt confessed to the death 
of the original child, and said he had burnt the body 
in a furnace to test the theory of re-incarnation. He 
was ordered to repay the ,ooo louis and an additional 
sum in compensation. 

Nevertheless he did not lose hope: he might easily live 
down these two unlucky incidents, since there were other 
Lodges of Strict Observance in St. Petersburg, where he 
could perform his miracles. But long before he was given 
another opportunity, he received a visit from Mounsey and 
Rogerson, the two Scottish doctors of Catherine EL They 
told him that they would persuade the Empress to arrest 
him as a charlatan, if he did not leave Russia at once. They 
had analyzed his Spargyric Foods and his Elixirs of Life, 
they continued, and had found in them no curative pro- 
perties. They further accused him of possessing no medical 
knowledge whatsoever. Cagliostro laughed at them: he 
knew more of medicine, he said, before they were born 
than they were likely to know in the whole of their 
lifetime. If they doubted him, let them mix four pills of 
the deadliest poison they knew, and he would take them 
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with one drop of his Elixir, on condition that they would 
swallow the same number of pills of his manufacture. 
The canny Scotsmen could not agree to this proposal and 
left amid his crowing laughter. 

A few days later, an officer with a platoon of soldiers 
called on Cagliostro and said he had instructions to escort 
him to the nearest frontier. It is unknown whether the 
two doctors had prevailed upon the Empress to order his 
expulsion on account of charlatanism or the burnt baby, 
or whether Catherine had acted on her own initiative from 
fear that the superior charms of Lorenza would deprive 
her of her favourite Potemkin. In any case, the Grand 
Copt and the Queen of Sheba crossed into Poland at the 
beginning of April 1780, on their way to Warsaw. 

Thanks to the letters of introduction that Cagliostro 
had obtained from the brothers von Medem and the Duke 
of Courland, he was well received. Prince Poninski 
invited them to stay in his house, and his friend, Count 
Moczszinski asked for permission to act as assistant in the 
laboratory. King Stanislaus Augustus invited him to Court 
and he was so impressed by his demonstrations, that he 
advocated the immediate foundation of a Lodge of Egyptian 
Freemasonry. The success of the Grand Copt naturally 
aroused jealousy, and many of the nobles resolved to 
destroy his reputation, but a lady, who was asked to scoff 
openly at his powers, heard him reveal publicly such 
intimate details of her past life, that she was utterly confused 
and compelled to retract her statements. Henceforth his 
powers were not questioned. 

The younger members of the Lodge of Egyptian Free- 
masonry now pressed him to transmute lead into gold, and 
they refused to be put off by his excuses. To make matters 
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worse Count Moczszinski offered to collect the most 
influential persons to testify to the transmutation. Cagliostro 
ought to have waited until he could have built a new furnace 
similar to that which he had used with such success in 
London, but his immense popularity and the credulity of 
the Poles made him over- confident, and therefore careless. 
He thought he could employ sleight-of-hand. At the moment 
when he intended to drop a piece of gold into the crucible 
containing lead, one of the company shouted out: "Hold 
his right thumb!" Before this could be done, he had 
dropped the gold into the crucible, put the crucible into 
the furnace, and slammed the door. His trick, however, 
had been detected. At daybreak, the Cagliostros were seen 
journeying hurriedly towards Germany, where they con- 
sidered their influence to be at its greatest. 

Travelling through those towns where they knew they 
could receive money and free hospitality, they arrived 
at Frankfort-on-Main. In this city there flourished a branch 
of Freemasonry known as Illuminism, which had been 
founded some four years before by Adam Weishaupt. 
The real objects of the society, known only to the chiefs, 
were revolutionary, and they even envisaged the abolition 
of Christianity. Just before the arrival of Cagliostro, Baron 
von Knigge had joined the Illuminists and devised a lengthy 
and mystic system of initiation, which consisted amongst 
other unpleasantnesses, of a night spent with a score of 
skeletons, followed by a bath in blood, supposed to be 
human. Under the influence of this Baron, the society's 
membership became enormous, and its wealth immense. 

Unknown to the greater part of the Fraternity, von 
Knigge and Weishaupt, who were in complete control, 
now aimed at political revolution. They consequently 
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adopted the motto L. P. D., which stood for Lilia Pedibus 
Destrue Trample the Lilies Underfoot, the lilies being 
the Fleurs-de-Lys. At a meeting of the Order of Strict 
Observance, von Knigge proposed to Cagliostro that 
Illuminism and Egyptian Freemasonry should be united. 
Cagliostro replied that the deism tinged with Christianity, 
which was the basis of the religious appeal in his system, 
did not accord well with the Illuminists' aim to abolish 
Christianity. Von Knigge then confessed that he hoped to 
bring about a complete revolution throughout Europe by 
means of a religious appeal to those who were discontented 
with their lot. He regarded France as the most suitable 
country for the propagation of these subversive ideas 
and he was prepared to pay anyone liberally who would 
make converts. 

Cagliostro was not particularly anxious to take part in 
revolutionary movements he knew the danger attached 
to such enterprises. But when he was told that he might 
regard the banking account of the Illuminists as his own, he 
agreed to leave for Strassburg in order to attempt the 
conversion of Louis de Rohan, a Cardinal of Rome, Grand 
Almoner of France, a Prince of the Empire, Archbishop 
of Strassburg, and perhaps the richest man of the French 
Kingdom. 

On September 19, 1780, the populace of Strassburg, 
driven to the fever-heat of curiosity and enthusiasm, 
streamed over the Rhine to catch the first glimpse 
of the mysterious wonder-worker, who was coming 
to live among them. Preceded by a crowd of admirers, and 
surrounded and followed by equerries supplied by the 
Illuminists, Count Alessandro di Cagliostro and the 
Countess Seraphina drew near in an open carriage. The 
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Countess was magnificently dressed in the height of fashion, 
but the Count exceeded all expectations in his apparel: 
he wore a tight-fitting coat of blue satin, knee-breeches of 
the same colour, white silk stockings, and black shoes 
with large diamonds on the buckles. His hair was arranged 
under a white silk net. On his breast shone a blue silk sash 
emblazoned with orders, stars, cabalistic signs, and mystical 
emblems ; and his whole person was covered with a profuse 
quantity of jewellery. 

Such an astonishing figure only heightened conjecture 
as to his origin. Naturally the story was already circulating 
that he was in all reality the son of a Princess of Trebizond, 
and other rumours spread quickly enough: he had officiated 
at the marriage at Cana, he had taken part with Charles 
Martel in the battle of Tours, he could remember the Flood, 
and he had formerly lived at Mecca. The sight was im- 
pressive, and when the carriage drawn by its six horses went 
its way surrounded by an army of valets in sumptuous livery, 
there was no-one who did not applaud. Giuseppe and 
Lorenza had arrived. 

Cagliostro played his part admirably. Instead of driving 
to the finest hotel and living in state, he rented a few small 
rooms over a tobacconist's shop and announced his resolu- 
tion to tend only the poor. The rich, he explained, could 
afford to employ the professional physicians. Often during 
the night, even when it was raining, the magician was seen 
swathed in a heavy fur coat, hastening through the streets 
to the bedside of some sick man of whose life the doctors 
had despaired. His waiting-room was soon filled with 
crutches and other medical appliances left behind by his 
patients after a single visit. Whatever power he possessed, 
whatever trickery he employed, whatever his Spargyric 
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Foods, his Ambrosial Draughts, his Elixirs of Life, may have 
contained, one fact was definite: his cures of the sick were 
speedy and certain. 

In his spare time, he amused the rich by the customary 
demonstrations of spiritualism with his pupilles and 
colombes, and these seances were so successful that a Lodge 
of Egyptian Freemasonry was founded within three weeks 
of his arrival. What was more important from his point 
of view, was the information brought by a friend, that 
Cardinal de Rohan was consumed by the desire to meet 
personally such a worker of miracles. 

To the first overtures that the Cardinal made, Cagliostro 
affected total indifference. It was only when a messenger 
arrived with the statement that the Cardinal was ill and 
begged him as a great favour to cure him, that he consented 
to visit the archiepiscopal palace. He found de Rohan 
propped up on a sofa and suffering so severely from asthma, 
that it appeared he would suffocate. Cagliostro looked at 
him and told him he might as well breathe properly, since 
he was only affecting illness in order to lure him into his 
room. The Cardinal laughed, arose at once, and congratu- 
lated the man who had seen so quickly through his 
subterfuge. 

Was it true, he asked eagerly, that he could make gold? 
The magician replied that it was perfectly true. In that case, 
would he come to Saverne and use the laboratory there for 
this purpose? Yes, answered Cagliostro, provided that it 
did not interfere with his work among the poor. Despite 
this pressing invitation, he continued for the next few 
weeks to live in his rooms over the tobacconist's. 

He made an astonishing cure of the Secretary of the 
Marquis de Lassalle, the Commandant of Strassburg, who 
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was suffering from gangrene in the leg, and of a woman who 
was believed to be dying of cancer. But these achievements 
paled in importance before his strange and accurate 
prophecy that the Empress Maria Theresa would die before 
the end of the month.* De Rohan then approached him 
again and offered him anything he desired, if he would 
only come and live in his house at Saverne. Cagliostro 
accepted the invitation. 

During the next two years, Giuseppe made the Cardinal 
his slave so much so, that de Rohan lost his temper 
whenever someone alleged that his guest was a low-bred 
adventurer and an impostor. How could the man be an 
impostor: he had already evoked the shade of a woman 
he had loved, and more than that, he had been -making 
diamonds and had presented him with a stone worth at 
"least twenty-five thousand livres? He had also manufactured 
gold in his patent furnace and had given him five or six 
thousand livres 5 worth in nuggets. 

oo 

Despite the attractions of the luxuriously appointed 
palace at Saverne, Cagliostro still spent the greater part 
of the year in his humble apartment in Strassburg. This 
he did to show everyone that he attached no importance 
to his own personal comforts. In the same way, he con- 
tinued to disregard the curiosity of the rich and to ignore 
their maladies. Only when he knew that a case had been 
given up as hopeless by all the doctors, did he condescend 
to proffer his valuable advice. 

One day the Cardinal sought him out in his lodgings and 
begged him to come at once to Paris in order to save the 

oo 

life of his relation, Charles de Rohan, Prince de Soubise, 

* Maria Theresa died on November 28, 1780, about a week after 
Cagliostro J s prophecy. 
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who was dying from an unknown disease. Cagliostro heard 
his patron with apparent boredom : why should he abandon 
the poor of Strassburg for the sake of one rich man in 
Paris ? Let the Prince call in his own physicians ! Neverthe- 
less, he knew that Soubise was a favourite among the 
Parisians, and that a spectacular cure of his malady might 
even lead to an introduction to the Court of Versailles. 
When the Cardinal besought him on bended knee to save 
his relation, he acquiesced. They left Strassburg together 
that same evening. 

On his arrival in Paris, Cagliostro went straight to the 
Prince, looked at him for less than a minute, and declared 
that the cure would be easy. While he was attending him, 
he said, the Cardinal must see that no-one came into the 
room and that no-one should try to find out what had 
been done. On the second day, the Prince de Soubise was 
sitting up in bed, and on the following evening he asked 
for the wing of a roast chicken. 

As soon as he was well again, the Prince could not forbear 
telling everyone that Cagliostro had only given him ten 
drops of a colourless and tasteless preparation. This 
preparation was commonly believed to be the true Elixir 
of Life, prepared either from magical herbs mixed with gold 
in solution, or to be similar to that employed by Arnaud 
de Villeneuve, namely, a mixture of pearls, sapphires, 
hyacintha, emeralds, rubies, topazes, diamonds, to which 
were added the scrapings of the bones of a stag's heart. 

By this single cure, Cagliostro became the hero of 
Parisian society. "It would be impossible," wrote Madame 
d'Oberkirch, "to give an idea of the passion, the madness, 
with which people press him. Retiring to Strassburg, he 
was followed by a dozen ladies of rank and two actresses." 
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Exactly in what the attraction of Cagliostro lay Madame 
cTOberkirch did not know. "He was not actually hand- 
some," she wrote, "but never have I seen a more striking 
face: his gaze was so penetrating as almost to be called 
supernatural ; the expression of his eyes was indescribable, 
a mixture of fire and ice. It repelled and attracted at the 
same time." This description of Cagliostro could not have 
been flattering, because Madame d'Oberkirch firmly 
believed that he was an impostor. De Rohan confessed 
that Cagliostro 's dignity of feature filled him with awe, 
and this Prince of the Church was himself considered 
awe-inspiring. 

The German mystic and physiognomist, Johann Lavater, 
told by Eliza von der Recke that Cagliostro 's face indicated 
genius, went from Zurich to Strassburg expressly to see 
him, but Cagliostro disliked visits made from motives of 
curiosity: "If your science is greater than mine," he said 
scowling at the visitor, c y ou have no nee ^ of my acquaint- 
ance; if mine is the greater, I have no need of yours." 
Frustrated in his efforts to probe the mysteries of Cagliostro 's 
great powers, Lavater came to the conclusion that he was a 
"supernatural being with a diabolical mission." 

Another visitor from Switzerland was the rich banker 
Sarazin, who came from Basle to beg help to obtain the 
son that his ageing wife had always desired. Three months 
later, Madame Sarazin, who was in ignorance of her 
husband's mission, told him that she was expectant, and 
after a further interval of six months Sarazin became a 
proud father. 

Nevertheless Cagliostro 's position in Strassburg was 
not entirely enviable, because he had incurred the undying 
hostility of all the doctors of medicine, who were jealous of 
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his success. They spent their time in trying to obtain proofs 
that he was only a charlatan and that he took money from 
everyone in secret. An ignoble creature called Sacchi 
was employed by them to spy on his movements while 
acting as his assistant. Although this Sacchi had a lively 
imagination, he could never bring any evidence to prove 
either that his master did not possess a profound knowledge 
of medicine, or that he had been taking payments for his 
services. Cagliostro naturally knew what Sacchi was doing, 
and when he went too far in his assertions, he dismissed 
him. Sacchi's only revenge lay in the libel that the great 
wonder-doctor was the son of a coachman at Naples. 
Society, however, still preferred to believe he was the son 
of the last Princess of Trebizond. 

Secure in the support of the civic authorities and 
patronized by the Cardinal, who declared he could not 
live without him, Cagliostro now wrote to ask von Knigge 
to come to Strassburg, so that they could discuss whether 
the time was propitious for the conversion of de Rohan to 
Illuminism. Von Knigge duly arrived, and at the end of a 
long discussion advised Cagliostro not to approach the 
Cardinal for the present. He explained that a conference 
of Freemasons would shortly open in Wilhelmsbad, at 
which he hoped to unite all the different sects of Free- 
masonry under the leadership of Illuminism. 

A month later, it was learnt that von Knigge had utterly 

' OO J 

failed in his ambitious project. Believing that Illuminism 
would have a short life before its objects were betrayed 
to the authorities, and tired of the scandals that Sacchi 
and his friend were inventing daily, Cagliostro determined 
to leave Strassburg. This decision threw the Cardinal into 
the depth of despair, since he would now undertake nothing 
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without previous consultation with his guest. He allowed 
him to depart, only when he had extracted the most 
solemn promises that he should not be deserted for ever. 

Seraphina wished to go to Rome where she was born, but 
Giuseppe objected that they would run the risk of imprison- 
ment, because the Holy Church had not yet raised the ban 
on secret societies . Instead of Rome they resolved to make 
Naples the scene of their next operations, and they looked 
forward to an instant success, since a new lodge of Free- 
masons had just been formed. Unfortunately for Cagliostro 
there was no Lodge of Strict Observance, and as the other 
Order did not invite him to give a demonstration of his 
powers, he was unable to make new converts. He was on 
the point of leaving Italy for Austria, when he received a 
letter from the Comte de Vergennes, the Foreign Minister 
of France and a friend of de Rohan's, begging him to come 

7 oo o 

to Bordeaux where he would be certain of a cordial 
reception. 

At Bordeaux, a certain Augustinian friar, Pere Hervier, 
a disciple of Mesmer's, was causing a commotion by the 
promulgation of new doctrines composed of evangelism and 
animal magnetism. Here was obviously a prosperous field 
for Cagliostro ; and the day after his arrival, so many people 
came to see him, that soldiers had to be called out to restrain 
their enthusiasm. The monk was furious at this encroach- 
ment on his preserve, and challenged the interloper to 
meet him in public. In this contest, die monk was seriously 
defeated and laughed out of the city. With the way cleared 
for him in this manner, Cagliostro had no difficulty in 
founding a Lodge of Egyptian Freemasonry, with the most 
important persons in society on the member list. But again, 
the hostility of the doctors and their continual and crafty 
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attempts to discredit him caused him to leave the city; 
and he transferred his activities to Lyons. 

Here again the fervour of his disciples was so great, that 
they insisted on building a special temple for Egyptian 
Freemasonry. Cagliostro in turn promised that it should 
he made the headquarters of the movement, and that this 
Mother Lodge should receive the suffix of "Wisdom 
Triumphant." Further activity in Lyons was cut short by a 
letter from Cardinal de Rohan begging him to come to 
Paris, where he was staying, because he was in the greatest 
mental turmoil. Cagliostro hesitated, but when the 
Cardinal's secretary, Raymond de Carbonnieres, insisted, 
he appointed the Prince of Luxemburg to act as Grand 
Master of the Lodge at Lyons, and set out at the end of 
January 1785 for the Capital. 

The Cardinal received him with effusion, drew him into 
a room alone and poured out his many troubles most of 
which were known to Cagliostro from his stay at Saverne. 
He confessed again that he was passionately in love with 
Marie Antoinette and that his love was not reciprocated on 
account of some jokes which he had once made at the 
expense of Maria Theresa, the Queen's mother. As the 
Court was forbidden him, he had tried to approach her 
through a certain Jeanne de la Motte-Valois, an illegitimate 
descendant of Henri II. 

According to the Cardinal, Jeanne de la Motte-Valois 
had been most useful to him as mediatrix. She always came 
to him when her royal mistress needed money for her many 
charities; she had arranged a meeting between him and 
the Queen in the Park of Versailles ; and she brought him 
love-letters full of affection written on scented mauve- 
tinted paper and signed in Her Majesty's name. Yet de Rohan 
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was uncertain whether he ought to persist in his attempts to 

win the Queen's favour; he asked Cagliostro for his advice. 

The magician was doubtful. He himself had carried 

o 

messages and tokens for his cousin Bianca, and he knew 
how gullible lovers were, and how profitable carrying tokens 
could be. The meeting between the Cardinal and the Queen 
in the Park had, he learnt, taken place at night-time; 
Jeanne de la Motte-Valois therefore could have beguiled 
de Rohan. Lastly, although the royal love-letters appeared 
genuine enough both in form and in writing, neither he 
nor the Cardinal had an authenticated signature of the 
Queen with which they could compare the calligraphy at 
the foot of the letters, and Cagliostro also knew that the 
fabrication of a signature was an easy matter the will of 
the Marchese di Maurigi's relation had not been contested! 

He warned the Cardinal of the possible wiles of the 
adventuress Jeanne de la Motte-Valois. At the same time 
he intimated that he might as well continue in his attempts 
to woo the Queen if he felt so inclined. Such an answer 
was welcome to de Rohan, because, as he explained to his 
adviser, an opportunity to serve the Queen had just arisen. 

Boehmer, the court jeweller, had many years ago con- 
ceived the idea of collecting diamonds of the finest quality 
to make a necklace unique in the world. He was in hopes 
that Louis XV would buy it as a present for his mistress 
Du Barry, but long before the necklace was completed, the 
King died of smallpox. Within the next few years, Boehmer 
pledged the entire credit of his firm to buy diamonds of 
sufficient size and beauty to match those already in his 
possession. When the necklace was finished, it contained 
more than five hundred and fifty stones ranging from the 
size of a nutmeg to that of a pea, but the cost of making it 
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had been so great, that there could be only one possible 
purchaser: the Queen of France. 

Marie Antoinette might have been an indifferent Queen, 
but she was certainly a woman of taste. When she saw this 
paragon of vulgarity, she said that the Court had more need 
of the frigate than of a diamond necklace. Tearfully the 
jeweller told her that it had cost i ,800,000 francs and that 
she could have it at a reduction of 200,000 francs. Marie 
Antoinette firmly refused to buy it. Boehmer thereupon 
approached Jeanne de la Motte-Valois and offered her a 
large commission if she could persuade the Queen to 
purchase the monstrosity. 

Soon afterwards, the Cardinal received a letter, pur- 
porting to have come from the Queen, in which he was 
asked to stand surety for four equal and quarterly payments 
of 400,000 livres, so that the Queen could take possession 
of the necklace without delay. The Cardinal agreed, Boehmer 
gave him the necklace, and Jeanne led him by devious ways 
into the Palace of Versailles, so he might give the diamonds 
to Marie Antoinette in person. Unfortunately, she was 
detained by the King at the last moment, and the Cardinal 
Bad to content himself with giving the precious stones 
into the hands of Lesclaux, the royal valet. When Cagliostro 
heard of this event, he was even more doubtful of the 
integrity of Jeanne de la Motte-Valois. 

This business of the necklace, however, was not his 
concern and he turned to his own affairs. He took a large 
house in the Rue St. Claude and fitted up a laboratory, 
where he spent much time in looking for the Philosopher's 
Stone which he was popularly supposed already to have 
discovered. The man, who had restored the Prince de 
Soubise to perfect health, was believed to be capable of curing 
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everyone of their ailments, and rich and poor alike flocked 
to his house. Despite the efforts of the medical profession 
to discredit him, Cagliostro soon became the most popular 
man in Paris. Even those who were not ill came to visit 
him: it was the fashion. He was soon known as the Friend 
of Humanity; and Houdon made a bust of him, inscribed: 
The Divine Cagliostro. 

The Lodge of Egyptian Freemasonry, which he had 
founded immediately after his arrival, became so large 
that he considered himself justified in erecting a magnificent 
temple adorned with the figures of Isis, Anubis, and Apis. 
He now dressed himself in a black silk robe covered with 
hieroglyphics, scarabs and jewelled emblems; a sword, 
hung on the left, was suspended from a red sash; and he 
was always seen in a turban of cloth of gold. 

When the curious asked him who he was, he used to 
reply: "I am he who is." Some nobles tried to bully his 
servant into a confession of his master's origin, but the 
wretch threw up his hands in despair and said he had only 
known the Grand Copt for quite a short time only since 
the day when Caesar was murdered in the Senate. Cagliostro 
bore out the veracity of his servant's statements one day 
when he was in the Louvre: he stopped before the "Descent 
from the Cross," and burst into tears, at the thought of 
his former friendship with Jesus Christ. 

He was reckoned to be living at the rate of one hundred 
thousand francs a year. Some said he had murdered the 
son of an Arab prince and had stolen his fortune, others 
asserted that his father had been the director of the silver 
mines at Lima. But the consensus of opinion was that the 
magician who could make gold in a furnace had no need 
to consider his expenses. 
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Lorenza, who presided over the Grand Lodge of Isis 
and who was still known as the Queen of Sheba, was equally 
famous, especially when she was seen riding her coal-black 
mare called Djerid. She frequently spoke of an aged captain 
of the Dutch navy as her son; and as she looked about 
twenty years of age in reality she was only thirty-one 
she was held up as the living testimony of the efficacy of 
her husband's Wine of Egypt and Elixir of Life. 

Cagliostro's fame rose to its apex when certain reliable 
members of society swore that he had raised famous men, 
dead many years, to amuse his guests by their witty con- 
versation. He needed only one more achievement to com- 
plete his triumph: to become head of all the Freemasons. 
If he could do this, he would wield that extraordinary 
power which he had always desired. 

At a grand meeting of the Philaletes, an offshoot of the 
Illuminists, who aimed at peaceful revolution, he spoke with 
such fervour and eloquence that everyone was persuaded to 
go over to Egyptian Freemasonry. Just before the transition 
took place, Cardinal de Rohan was arrested in the Royal 
Chapel at Versailles, and sent to the Bastille like a common 
felon. One week later the Count and Countess di Cagliostro 
followed him. At the last moment, the cup of success had 
fallen from Giuseppe's lips into shattered fragments. 

The truth of the matter was that the first instalment on 
the diamond necklace had fallen due. Boehmer, who had 
heard nothing from the Queen, applied to the Cardinal to 
fulfil his obligations. De Rohan, who had similarly not been 
notified that the Queen could not pay, had made no pro- 
vision and could only ask the jeweller for time to raise so 
large a sum. Boehmer now believed that he was the innocent 
victim of some fraud, and instead of trusting the Cardinal, 
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he went to demand an audience of the King. The whole 
story came to light, and Marie Antoinette, furious at the 
insinuation that she secretly loved the Cardinal, demanded 
his arrest, the apprehension of his accomplices, and their 
trial before the Parlement of Paris. 

Once in the Bastille, all Cagliostro 's confidence in 
himself vanished. He, who had committed so many 
crimes and who had never seen the inside of a criminal 
prison, despaired that he should have become the victim of 
misfortune. Nevertheless, he managed to find sufficient 
strength to petition the Parlement for the release of Lorenza 
who, as he explained, had probably never heard of the 
diamond necklace. The Parlement recognized the justice 
of this plea and ordered Lorenza to be liberated without 
delay. When Cagliostro heard that it was fashionable among 
members of society to call upon the Countess Seraphina 
to congratulate her on her escape, he revived a little; his 
case, after all, was not hopeless. 

In the meantime, Jeanne de la Motte-Valois, who was 
furious that Cagliostro should have warned the Cardinal 
against her, wrote a long memoir partly to justify her own 
conduct and partly to accuse him of having stolen the dia- 
mond necklace. Cagliostro employed two lawyers and 
composed a skilful answer to her attack. The first part was 
devoted to a completely fanciful account of his birth and 
life which made him out to be a thousand years old and 
the second part was a refutation of the accusations. His 
defence was acknowledged by all to contain no loophole for 
further incrimination, since it was obvious that he was 
neither in Paris nor in Strassburg when Jeanne made the 
preliminary arrangements to dupe de Rohan. 

On June 30 in the following year, all the prisoners 
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were brought up for trial. The members of the tribunal 
laughed good-naturedly at the Grand Copt's outlandish 
dress; they refused to swallow the complete story of 
his life, but they were convinced that he was absolutelv 
guiltless of complicity in the theft of the necklace. 
On the next day, he and the Cardinal were acquitted. 
Before they left the court, they had the supreme 
pleasure of hearing sentence passed on Jeanne: her head 
was to be shaved, she was to be publicly branded and 
whipped, and she was to pass the rest of her life in the 
Salpetriere. 

Cagliostro was released from the Bastille shortly before 
midnight, and despite the lateness of the hour, he found a 
crowd of nearly ten thousand people outside his house 
waiting to welcome him home. The enthusiasm of the 
crowd was designed chiefly for him, but as everyone knew, 
it was also a demonstration against the Court and against 
the hated Austrian woman, the unfortunate Queen of 
France. In this affair of the necklace, the Parisians felt 
that as the Cardinal was innocent, the Queen must somehow 
be guilty. Louis XVI knew of this attitude, and was therefore 
compelled to banish all those who were popular with the 
people. De Rohan was ordered to retire to his estates in 
the Auvergne, and Cagliostro was instructed to leave Paris 
within a week and France inside a month. 

One taste of the Bastille was enough for the Grand Copt, 
and he hastened with Lorenza for London. On his arrival, 
he wrote a bitter attack on the government and prisons 
of France, and especially on the lettres de cachet. ' 'There is 
no crime/' he wrote feelingly, "which could not be 
expiated by six months in the Bastille." This so-called 
Letter to the French People was translated into many lan- 
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guages, and although it shocked certain people on account 
of its revolutionary character, it was acknowledged by all 
to be well founded. The French government made attempts 
to beguile the author back into France, so that he could 
be safely locked up*. The Ambassador gave him a permit 
and an invitation to return to Paris ; a friend in the pay of 
the French government proposed a little trip down the 
Thames in order to see Greenwich; and more than one 
man was employed to kidnap him and to bring him over 
the Channel. 

The French government then paid Theveneau de Morande, 
the London editor of the Courier de I J urape, a man of 
notorious infamy, enormous sums to discredit Cagliostro 
in the eyes of the public. On September i, 1786, the 
attack by de Morande opened. Cagliostro was called 
an impostor, he was the son of a Neapolitan coachman 
an old story begun by Sacchi in Strassburg and last of all, 
he was Giuseppe Balsamo, a Sicilian scamp. The Countess 
was, of course, a common prostitute and a blackmailer. 

Cagliostro answered the charge in a temperate letter 
addressed to the English People, but de Morande ignored 
this reply and began a new series of attacks. Although no- 
one really believed the Frenchman's tales, everyone thought 
that there might be something in his statements. Slowly 
Cagliostro's friends began to desert him; the Freemasons, 
with whom he was hitherto on good terms, often 
laughed at him; and worst of all, Gillray made caricatures 
of him. Such ridicule was poured on him from all sides that 
he deemed it wiser to leave England especially as Sacchi 
and his friends had just arrived from Strassburg. In May 
1787, Cagliostro with his wife, who now looked fifty years 
of age, arrived in Switzerland. 
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He met at Basle one of his most devoted disciples, the 
banker Sarazin, and together they managed to found a small 
Lodge of Egyptian Freemasonry, but Cagliostro could no 
longer concentrate on his work owing to his ever-haunting 
fear of the Bastille, and, unable to hold satisfactory spiritual- 
istic seances, he moved on. His reputation, however, had 
been blasted, the police watched him, and in Austria he 
was expelled systematically from town to town. His jewels, 
his money and his friends had all gone, and the weary 
Count and Countess, despite the warning of Casanova, 

arrived in Rome. 

Freemasonry was still forbidden by order of the Inquisi- 
tion, but there was one Lodge called the Vrais Amis. 
Cagliostro would have been quite content to give up his 
Freemasonry, if he had been able to find other employment, 
but from sheer desperation, he made overtures to this 
society. He was received cordially and almost succeeded in 
winning over the fraternity. Doubt prevailed and only 
two members announced themselves converted. On his 
return to Lorenza, he informed her of what had taken 
place. She guessed at once that the two men were spies. 
Before they could flee, officers of the Inquisition entered, 
arrested them both and confiscated their papers. Outside 
the Castle of St. Angelo, they parted and never met 
again. 

They were arrested in 1789, two days after Christ- 
mas. On the 2ist of March, 1791, the officers of the 
Inquisition met to pass judgment on Giuseppe Balsamo. 
By special grace and favour, the sentence of death, which 
his crimes entailed, was commuted to imprisonment for 
life in a fortress where he was to be closely confined without 
hope of pardon. Lorenza, found guilty of complicity, was 
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confined to the convent of St. Appolonia in Rome, where 
she mercifully died three years later. 

Cagliostro, the Grand Copt, still believed that he would 
be rescued by the mob ; and once in a severe thunderstorm 
he thought the people were coming to release him and 
cried out: "I am here, I am here!" Deceived in this, 
he made one feeble attempt at escape, when he tried to 
strangle his confessor with the intention of escaping dis- 
guised in the monk's frock. After this incident he was 
removed to the Castle of San Leo near Montefeltro, where 
he was confined to a cell cut out of the rock, and from 
which he was never removed. 

In 1797 when the French invaded the Papal States and 
stormed the Castle of San Leo, their first question was: 
" Where is Cagliostro ?" The custodian answered that he 
had been dead these two years. The grave was pointed out; 
the French opened it, took out his skull, filled it with wine, 
and drank a toast to the Revolution. 
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SINCE THE BEGINNING of the present century there 
has been a notable revival of adventurism. Adventurers 
of all kinds flit through society, enjoying life at the expense 
of the beautiful, the credulous, and the innocent, who 
provide the wherewithal for their extravagance. This 
recrudescence of charlatanism is not surprising, since the 
present age reflects the chief characteristics of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

There is to-day the belief in the possibility that the 
present capitalistic system may last no longer, just as men 
feared on the eve of the French Revolution that the pillars 
of society were cracking. The present semi-dislocation in 
the realm of finance owes its origin to the partial bankruptcy 
into which the world was plunged at the end of the Great 
War. There is no important country in the world that has 
been able to retain a gold standard of the same value as before 
the war: some states have lost their currency entirely by 
complete inflation, and others have changed theirs by milder 
measures. In all countries the middle- classes have suffered 
severely; in most, the working-classes have gained; and 
everywhere the rich man fears the future even more than 
the present. 

There also exists a universal mistrust of every monetary 
system, and hardly a week passes without the publication 
of a new book that gives the latest cure for all financial 
troubles. Inflations, reflations, social credits, fixed prices, 
gold standards, silver standards, universally accepted paper, 
and bimetallism, are among other eagerly discussed remedies. 
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Through finance in its present state of flux, the modern 
adventurer is given his greatest scope. The late Ivar 
Kreuger was the very Napoleon of international finance; 
but despite the external appearance of the magnificent 
structure that he had so cunningly erected, he was saved 
from destitution only by a revolver shot discharged by his 
own hand. The late Sir Basil Zaharoff, popularly supposed 
once to have tended sheep on Mount Hymettus, was the 
greatest trader in armaments. According to his critics he 
began his career with a fraud, carried it on by bribing 
governments and fomenting wars, and ended it by destroying 
all written evidence of his nefarious actions. It was to this 
interesting Byzantine that a member of the House of Commons 
referred when he asked whether the Prime Minister of 
England was in the pay of "the mystery man of Europe.' 1 

In the same way as the National Government in England 
was formed after a financial scare, a French government fell 
irretrievably from power as the result of the Stavisky 
scandal. A revolution almost broke out in Paris when it 
was known that this Jew from Kiev, who had bought 
immunity from the law by presents to the police and 
members of the government, had been in his time, a pimp, 
a gigolo, a cocaine- trafficker, a forger, a confidence-man, a 
theatre-owner, a gambler, a newspaper-proprietor, as well 
as a financier. 

These are three outstanding figures of post-war days, 
but so widespread is economic uncertainty and so anxious 
are men to make money in order to safeguard their future, 
that legal cases, dealing with the bucket-shop owner, the 
confidence-trickster, and the organizers of Mayfair roulette 
parties run for charity, are but commonplaces of the 
evening papers. 
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Historians have already described the first two decades 
of this century as the greatest phase of nationalism the 
world has ever seen. Despite the truth of this description 
there is yet scope enough for the international adventurer. 
The Hungarian Ignaz Trebich abandoned Judaism to become 
a missionary in America for the Reformed Irish Church; 
under the name of Trebitsch Lincoln he subsequently became 
curate of Appledore in Kent, a Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment for Darlington, an oil-magnet in Galicia, a pro- 
pagandist, a spy, a revolutionary in three countries, and 
lastly, under the name of the Abbe Chao Kung, a promoter 
of the cause of Buddha in distant China. 

The phase of even more intense nationalism that charac- 
terized the period of the Great War did not prevent 
Field-Marshal Baron Carl von Mannerheim from receiving 
decorations from Tsar Nicholas II for his valour against the 
Germans, and obtaining the command of some German 
troops put at his disposal by Kaiser William II for use 
in Finland against the Red armies of revolutionary Russia. 
Again, it was not considered remarkable that an exiled 
Russian intellectual should be transported by the German 
Government in a special train from Switzerland so that he 
might become the prophet of communism in Moscow. 
Georgian Stalin, who has fought like a Tamerlane of the 
Twentieth Century upon the plains of Russia, now smokes 
his pipe in the Kremlin. Mustapha Kemal like Rosenberg, 
Darre, Rudolf Hess, and de Valera was born outside the 
country he rules ; and Austrian Hitler is Chancellor of the 
German Empire. 

Just as in the Eighteenth Century, Frenchmen were 
astounded that the Protestant Necker should have been 
called to power, the members forming the present opposi- 
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tion in the Chambre des Deputes expressed their surprise 
that an agricultural country like France should be governed 
by a Jew,M. Leon Blum, the Socialist leader. Again, the 
intellectuals of the Eighteenth Century noted cynically 
that many leaders of thought, statesmen and generals, came 
of the very humblest stock, but to-day no-one is astonished 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Dame Christabel Pankhurst 
and Mr. Ghandi, who have all incurred something more 
than the disapproval of a benevolent government for their 
political activities, should afterwards have been received 
at Buckingham Palace. 

Men of humble birth may now govern nations, men of 
poor family many now be regarded among the Midases of 
the world, men of slight education may rank among the 
leading intellectuals of the day, but no picture of the present 
would be complete without mention of the hundreds of 
adventurous persons who leave Europe to take advantage 
of a South American Revolution, a Chinese civil war, or a 
Mexican intrigue. When these sources of possible income 
and of sure excitement fail, there always remain the 
United States, where the actions of the reigning Public 
Enemy No. i , of the late Jack Diamond and Dutch Schultz, 
and of Al Capone, arouse more interest than all the speeches 
heard in Congress. Nor is the admiration of adventure con- 
fined to the United States, since it is well known that any 
account of espionage and secret service, exaggerated or not, 
is eagerly sought in the weary salons of Europe. The glamour 
that surrounds a Mata Hari makes the halo .of a Greta Garbo 
or a Marlene Dietrich seem a poor and feeble glitter. 

Most adventurers take advantage of prevailing uncertainty 
in the economic sphere, but to-day, even more than in the 
Eighteenth Century, religion, sorely battered and holed, 
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leaves gaps through which the adventurer can pass to the 
apex of his career. When Christianity is not directly 
attacked, its adherents lack faith. The Pope, "a poor, feeble 
old man," as one of his subordinate officers called him, 
is more at the mercy of the temporal government of Italy 
than Benedict XIV was at that of the Spaniards at Naples, 
and his intentions are correspondingly mistrusted. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury may well denounce infractions 
of the peace of Europe, but his denunciations pass unnoticed 
both by the Cabinet and by the people. 

In Russia religion has been ridiculed almost out of 
existence among the younger generation, and the leaders of 
the new Soviet have found in the doctrines of a Nineteenth- 
century Rhenish Jew a substitute for the Gospels. In 
Germany, Christianity in both its organized forms appears 
to be in the process of slow adaptation to fit racial creed 
and the northern sagas. In other parts of Europe and notably 
in Spain, attacks on monastic endowments and religious 
education are the feature of most party programmes. In 
England, where a bogus religion and a spurious leadership 
have not been foisted upon the people, men and women 
have recourse by devious ways to new shrines and new 
prophets. Buchmanites, Christian Scientists of a modern 
form, Welsh Confessional Revivalists, Salvationists, Deist- 
Rationalists, Hot-Gospellers, Holy Rollers, Neo-Evangelists, 
Theosophists, and Spiritualists, are now accepted as an 
integral part of the religious life of the people, and if any 
adventurer comes forward to promulgate a new religious 
doctrine, he is certain to be accorded a sympathetic hearing. 

Journalists and scientists may try to prove to the un- 
willing public that certain media are humbugs, but yet the 
planchette board and the crystal for some, and the wise 
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women and gypsy palmistry for others, afford an infinite 
consolation. Ectoplasms and levitation are platitudes of this 
traffic with the unseen, and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation was only pandering to the taste of its listeners 
when it announced that it would broadcast noises from a 
haunted house. Faith-healers like Coue, mnemonists like 
Pelman, psycho-analysts like Freud certainly confer great 
benefits, but the organization of a money-making business 
around their discoveries only serves to emphasize the 
pathetic credulity of the people. 

It matters not in these days whether the psychologists, 
psychiatrists, physiognomists, spiritualists and herbalists, 
who have descended in swarms upon every city of the 
Occident, are qualified or charlatans; they all manage to 
earn a fair living, and the willingness of the public to accept 
them irrespective of their merits and qualifications shows 
the fundamental spiritual discontent of the period. Whenever 
a fundamental spiritual discontent existed, adventurers 
enough turned up with remedies. To this rule the present 
day forms no exception. 

Science has made much progress in recent years, 
especially in regard to medicine ; and the people, who have 
heard vaguely of the marvellous results obtained in certain 
cases by the use of vitamines and strange sounding physics, 
swarm round the chemist shops in the hope of obtaining 
perfect health. Despite the enlightening analysis of the 
omnicurative Yadil, the market remains full of patent 
medicines, and in a copy of the morning newspapers an 
average of one dozen advertisements can be seen in praise 
of preparations which will either cure a specified disease 
or confer partial immortality. Mechnikov's sour milk cure 
has now given place to the regenerative operations of 
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Drs. Voronov and Steinach; pills and potted vitamines 
rival the Elixir of Life and the Spargyric Foods of the 
Eighteenth Century ; and the task of the medical adventurer 
is simplified by a naive belief in nature, vegetarianism, and 
ultra-violet light. 

Great as this belief is in the efficacy of new medicine 
and new medical appliances, it is surpassed by the interest 
accorded to those who can produce strange phenomena. 
Theresa Neumann, who could show the signs of the 
Stigmata and enact the Agony in the Garden apparently 
without artificial aid, was on the point of founding a new 
sect. Mr. Aleister Crowley was accused of practising 
black magic, and the ridiculousness of the suggestion did 
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not destroy the belief that "there might be something in 
it." Since the War two adventurers have preyed on 
society, one in France and the other in Germany, by their 
claims to be able to transmute a base metal into gold 
without high production costs, but their methods, when 
examined, proved to be adapted from the most primitive 
form of alchemy. 

To-day, in fact, the Occident is suffering from lack of 
confidence. The average man, therefore, seeks help in his 
uncertainty from those who can promise him what he 
requires. He is prepared, in order to make certain of his 
economic future, to invest money in any plausible company, 
to entrust it to a confidence man, or even to buy an interest 
in a machine to make gold. In the spiritual sphere, com- 
munion with God is not achieved with the help of an 
orthodox minister of the Church ; it is reached by some new 
and strange rite, or during a spiritualistic seance in a 
darkened room. There is too much illness in the world for 
an enlightened man to trust an ordinary doctor, and there- 
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fore he flees to the psycho-analyst, the bone-setter, and the 
herbalist, or in fact anyone else, qualified or not, who 
promises him for a small sum a speedy cure of his ailments. 

If some adventurer came forward to-day and announced 
that he had discovered the Panacea of All Earthly Ills, a 
company would be quickly floated to manufacture it, a 
hundred advertisements would extol its merits, and ten 
thousand testimonials would prove its efficacy. The 
adventurer himself would be hailed as a benefactor of 
mankind, he would possess one of the greatest fortunes in 
existence, and he would become the progenitor of a noble 
family. 

The adventurer can exist to perfection in a society that 
has neither a God to guide it, nor confidence in itself; 
that is to say, in a society that has lost discrimination 
between the possible and the impossible. Such a society 
exists to-day; and preying upon it, with many wiles and 
in many guises, is the adventurer. 
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GIACOMO CASANOVA 

Every life of Casanova is based upon his Memoirs, of which the best 
modern English edition is : 

Casanova's Memoirs. Privately printed for the Navarre Society. 
12 vols. London. 1922. 
The best biography of Casanova is probably: 

G. ENDORE: Casanova, his known and unknown life. London. 1930. 
This work also contains a full bibliography of great value. Since it was 
compiled the following books have appeared. 

A. DUBOIS LA CHARTRE: La Vie de Casanova, etc. Paris. 1934. 

w. A. GERHARDI and H. KiNGSMiLL: The Casanova Fable. A satirical 
revaluation. London. 1934. 

M. j. COUNT VON LAMBERG: Casanova und Graf Lamberg. Unver- 
offentlichte Briefe des Grafen Max Lamberg an Casanova aus dem 
Schlossarchiv in Dux, Wien. 19 3 j. 



GIUSEPPE BALSAMO 

A vast and uncritical list of contemporary and modern works on Balsamo 
is appended to: 

M. HAVEN: Cagliostro: le Maitre inconnu. Paris. 1912. 
Of other recent lives, the following are to be recommended: 

H. D'ALMERAS: Cagliostro-Balsamo, La Franc-Ma9onnerie et 
rOccultisme au XVIIIe. siecle. Paris. 1904. 
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Adventurers in the Eighteenth Century 

w. R. H. TROWBRIDGE: Cagliostro, the splendour and misery of a 
master of magic. London. 1910. 

H. CONRAD: Der Graf Cagliostro. Die Geschichte eines Mysterien- 
schwindlers. Stuttgart. 1921. 

F. KING: Cagliostro: the last of the sorcerers. London. 1929. 
This book contains a short but critical bibliography of contemporary 
matter, and should be used to check the value of the sources in M. 
Haven's work mentioned above, 

c. PHOTIADES: Les Vies du comte de Cagliostro. Paris. 1932. 
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Abdullah Pasha; Turkish general, 

103 

Achmet III; Sultan, 92, 93, 98 
Achmet Gazi, Pasha of Bosnia, 

90-3, 96-7 
Achmet Pasha, see Bonneval, 

Alexandra Comte de 
Acton, Sir John ; Prime Minister 

of Naples, 17 
d' Agliata Marquis ; Italian forger, 

282 
Aitelli, Simone ; Corsican deputy, 

118 
Alberoni, Giulio; Italian cardi- 

nal, 17, 21, 122-3, 170-1 
Alberto, Father; Superior of the 

Benfratelli at Cartigone, 271-2 
d'Alembert, Jean le Rond; 

French scholar, 229 
Algarotti, Francesco, Count; 

Italian philosopher and critic, 

242, 2^2n 

All Pasha; Grand Visier, 101-3 
Althotas; pseudonym, Greek im- 

poster, 277-80, 287, 293 
Anhalt, Frederick von; Adju- 

tant to Frederick II, King of 

Prussia, 212 
Anne, Duchess of Courland, 

Empress of Russia, 24, 101-4, 

182-194, 2IS 

Anne, Queen of England, 16, 24, 



d'Antin, Louis Antoine de Par- 
daillan, Duke; French states- 
man, 49 

Apraxin, Stephen Thedorovich, 

Count; Russian marshal, 201 
d'Apremont, Comtesse; daugh- 

ter of Marquis de Prie, 84 
Aquaviva (and Arragogna), Trajan 

de; Cardinal, 113, 223 
Aquinas, or (Asquin), Count 

Andrea Asquin of Undine, 



f 
d'Aranda, Count; pseudonym, 

Joseph liner, 240, 247, 249 
d'Aranda, Don Pedro Abarca y 

Bolea, Count; Spanish states- 

man, 2 7, 2j8-9 
d' Argens, Yean Baptiste de Boyer, 

Marquis ; French writer, 



Anspach, Christian - Heinrich, 
Margrave of, 36 



d'Argenson, Marc Pierre de 

Voyer, Marquis ; French states- 

man (father of following), 

34-, 41-2 
d'Argenson, Marc Rene de 

Voyer, Marquis; French states- 

man, 64, n 
Arrighi ( ); Corsican general, 

128-9, 132-3, 135-, 143 
Argyll, John Campbell, Duke of; 

Scottish soldier and orator, 

167 
[Frederick ] Augustus II, 

called "The Strong, 1 ' Elector 

of Saxony, King of Poland, 
> 36, o, 101, 187 
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[Frederick ] Augustus III, 
Elector of Saxony, King of 
Poland, 101-2, 187, 189 

B 

Bach, Johann Sebastian; German 
composer, n 

Bachmann, Ivan (Johann); Rus- 
sian general, $ 

Balbi, Marino, Count; Venetian 
monk, 234-6 

Balletti, Manette ; Italian courte- 
san, 220, 229, 236 

Balletti, Mar ton; Italian courte- 
san, 220, 229, 236, 268 

Balsamo, Pietro; Sicilian shop- 
keeper, 22 

Banbury, Charles Knollys, titular 
Earl of, 33 

Du Barry, Marie Jeanne, Gomart 
de Vaubernier Countess; mis- 
tress of Louis XV, 313 

Battyany- (Strattmann) , Countess 
of, 82-3 

Beaumont, Comte de; French 
naval captain, 74, 109 

Beccaria (-Bonesana), Cesare, 
Marchese di; Italian political 
philosopher, 3 

Beccaria, Giovanni Battista; 
Italian physicist and elec- 
trician, 3 

Beethoven, Ludwig van ; German 
composer, n 

Begond, Madame de, 5-4 

Benamore, Moses; Portuguese (?) 
imposter, 284 

Benedict XIV, Pope, 223 

Bentham Jeremy; English politi- 
cal philosopher, 2, 6 

Benveron, Marquise de, $3 

Beretti-Landi, Don Lorenzo de 



Marquis ; Spanish diplomat, 

173 
Berkeley, George; Bishop, Irish 

philosopher, 3 
Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules; 

French general, later Charles 

XIV, King of Sweden, 1 6 
Bernis, Francois Joachim de 

Pierre de, French poet, diplo- 

mat and statesman, abb6 and 

Cardinal, 237, 240 
Bestuchev, Count Alexis; Rus- 

sian statesman, 196, 198, 

200-1 

Bignon, Jerome; French biblio- 

phile, 3 
Biren, Ernst Johann, Duke of 

Courland, 21, 186, 194, 196, 



Biren, Peter, Duke of Courland, 

296, 299 
Biron, Marquis and Marquise de, 

81 
Biron, Judith Charlotte de, latei 

Comtesse de Bonneval, 81 
Blackstone, Sir William; English 

lawyer, 2 
Blum, L6on; French statesman, 

326 
Boehmer (and Bassenge); jewel- 

lers to the court of Louis XV 

and Louis XVI, 313-4, 316-7 
Boissieux, Marquis de; French 

general in Corsica, i^o, 1^3 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, 

Viscount, English statesman- 

2, i^, 166 
Bonneval, C6sar Phoebus, Mar- 

quis de, 7, no, 114 
Bonneval, Csar Phoebus Fran, 

cois, Marquis de, (son of 

preceding), ii 
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Bononcini, Giovanni Battista; 

Italian composer, 1 1 
Boon, Lucas; Dutch merchant, 

148, 150-1 

Bosnia, Kiaja of; 94-5, 98-9 
Boswell, James; English bio- 
grapher, 3, 158 
Boucha, Madame, 47 
Boucher, Franois ; French paint- 
er, ii 
Bourbon (-Cond^), Louis Henri, 

Duke of, 49, 57, 63, 68, 176 
Bourdon Gabriel; a French 

waiter, 49 

Bracconeri, Bianca, 273 
Bracconeri, Cesare; a shop- 
keeper, 271-2 
Bragadino, Matteo Giovanni; 

Venetian senator, 225-28, 233, 

236, 251-2, 256 
Branicki, Francis Xavier, Count; 

Polish soldier and statesman, 

254-5, 261, 264 
Breituitz, ( ) ; Imperial general 

in Tuscany, 155-6 
Bretteville, Baron de; Envoy of 

Malta, 281 
Broglie, Victor Francois, Duke 

of; 61, 112-3 
Browne, Maximilian - Ulysses, 

Count Von; Imperial general, 

206 
Brunswick, Anton Ulrich, Duke 

of, 36 
Brunswick (-Wolfenbiittel), 

Charles, Duke of, 252 
Burke, Edmund; Irish Orator, 21 
Buffon, George Louis le Clerc, 

Comte; French naturalist, 3, 

10 
Buongiorno, Leonardo ; Italian 

doctor of medicine, 126 



Cagliostro, Signora, Vicenza, 277 
Cagliostro, Countess Seraphina 

di, see Feliciani, Lorenza 
Calsabigi, The brothers; Italian 

financiers, 237, 240 
Camille, ( ); a mistress of 

Casanova's, 238 
Campana, Catherine; Italian nun, 

230 
Campbell, Colin, (of Glendar- 

nel) ; Jacobite leader, 172 
Canale, Antonio, called Cana- 

letto ; Venetian painter, 1 1 
Capone, Al; American boot- 

legger, 326 

Caraffa, Antonio, Count, 144 
Carbonnieres, Raymond de ; 

Secretary to Louis de Rohan, 

312 
Carl Eugen, Grand-duke of 

Wurttemberg, 24 
Carleson, Edvard ; Swedish diplo- 

mat, 109, in 
Carlos, Don, son of Philip V of 

Spain; later King of the Two 

Sicilies and Charles III of 

Spain, 87-8 ; see also Charles III 
Caroline, of Anspach; consort 

of George n, King of England, 



Carteret, George, Lord, later 
Earl of Granville, English 
statesman, 67, 155, 159 

Carvalho, see Pornbal, Marquez 
de 

Casanova, Francesco ; Italian 
painter, 229, 230, 255 

Casanova, Gaetan ; Italian dancing 
master and actor, 219 

de Castellane, Count; French 
diplomat, 115 
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Catherine I, Empress of Russia, 

Hi *79 
Catherine II, called the Great, 

Empress of Russia, 8, 15-6, 
18, 20, 22, 24, 217, 254, 
302 
de Catt, Henri ; Suiss historian in 

Prussia, 214-5 
Ceccaldi, Andreas; Corsican 

deputy, 118 

Cellamare, Antonio del Giudice, 
prince of; Spanish Diplomat of 
Italian birth, 1 2 2 
Cellini, Benvenuto ; Italian sculp- 
tor and memoirist, 218 
Chamillard, Michel de; French 
financier and administrator, 
34, 76, 83, 101, 109 
Charles VI, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 36, 69, 80, 83, 85-8, 
91-2, 118-9, 125, 154, 195 
Charles III, King of the Two 
Sicilies and King of Spain, 8 ; 
see also Don Carlos 
Charles XII, King of Sweden, 

122, 124, 169 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, 

King of the Two Sicilies, 78-9; 

see also Charles VI, Holy 

Roman Emperor 

Charles Albert, Elector of 

Bavaria, 69 

Charles-Emmanuel III, King of 

Piedmont-Sardinia, 45, 156-7 

Charlotte, (de Lamotte) ; French 

courtesan, 256 

La Charpillon, (Marie Anne 
Genevieve) ; Swiss adven- 
turess, 250-1 

Charots ; Jesuit doctor, 115 
Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of; 
English statesman, 16 



Chaumont, Madame (of Namur), 

49, 8 
Chiari, Pietro ; Italian priest and 

playwright, 232 
Choiseul, Etienne Fra^ois, Due 

de; French statesman, 237 
Clayton, Francis Robert ; English 

general, 177 

Clement XI, Pope, 78, 174, 179 
Clement XII, Pope, 1 8 
Clement XIII, Pope, 244 
Cocceji, Heinrich von; adjutant 

to Marshal Keith, 207 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste, Marquis 

de Seignelay; French states- 
man; 34, 76 
Cologne, Clement Augustus, 

Bishop of, 158 
Condulmer (di Pietro) ; Venetian 

senator, 232 
Coningsby, Thomas, Earl of; 

Irish politician, 66 
de Conti, Francois-Louis de 

Bourbon, Prince; (father of 

following), 35 
de Conti, Louis Armand de 

Bourbon, Prince; French 

statesman, 50, 57 
Cook, James ; English navigator, 

10 

Cornells, Madame; see Imer 
Therese 

La Corticelli ; called the Countess 
of Lascari; a mistress of 
Casanova's, 247-8 

Costa, Gaetan; servant of Casa- 
nova, 245 

Costa, Sebastian; Treasurer of 
Corsica, 126, 127, i3i- 2 > 

134, *37-9, HI, H3-4 
Cone, Emile; French psycho- 
path, 328 
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Courland, Duke of; see Biren, 

Ernst Johann, d. 1772, and 

Biren, Peter 
Courland, Prince Charles of (and 

of Saxony), 254 
Crbillon, Prosper Jolyot de; 

French dramatist, 229, 236 
Crowley, Aleister, pseudonym, 

Edward, Alexander Crowley; 

English poet, 329 
Crozat, Antoine, Marquis du 

Chatel; French speculator, 39 

D 

Damad Ibrahim; Grand Vizier, 
91-3, 96-9 

Darre", Dr. Walther; German 
statesman, 325- 

Daun, Leopold Josef Maria, 
Count von; later Prince of 
Thiano, and Field-Marshal, 
207-8, 210-4 

Delatour (de la Tour), Sieur le 
Blond; French engineer in 
Louisiana, 44 

Demetrio; a Greek shopkeeper, 
227 

Desmarets, Nicolas ; French 
financier and statesman, 34-5- 

Diamond, Jack; American boot- 
legger, 326 

Diderot, Denys ; French philoso- 
pher, 8 

Dietrich, Marlene; German film 
actress, 326 

Dodsley, Robert; bookseller of 
London, 160, 161 

Dolgoruki family, 180-4 

Dolgoruki, Prince Alexis, 180-2 

Dolgoruki, Prince Basil, 1 80, 183 

Dolgoruki, Princess Katherine, 
180-2 



Dolgoruki, Prince Ivan, 180-2 

Dolgoruki, Prince Michael ; 
Field-Marshal, 180-1, 184-^ 

Dolphino, Daniel; Venetian am- 
bassador, 94 

Drost, Baron von ; Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order, 15-4 

Drost, Mathieu; Rhenish officer, 

!i 
Dubois, ( ), French sergeant, 

called Dubois I, King of 

Missouri, 4^ 
Dubois, Guillaume, Cardinal ; 

French statesman, 21, 34, 50, 

68, 123 
Dupin, ( ), French speculator, 

49 
Duverney, see Paris-Duverney, 

Joseph 



Eberhardt Ludwig, Grand-duke 

of Wurttemberg, 24, 36 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 24, 

194, 196-200, 202, 2l 

Elizabeth Farnese, Queen- Con- 
sort of Spain; wife of Philip V, 
16 

Eugene, Francis, Prince of Savoy- 
Carignano, Austrian Field- 
Marshal of French birth, 19, 
7^-83, 86, 89, 93, io, 109, 
124 

Evelyn, John; English merchant 
and diarist, 218 

d'Evreux, Fran?ois - Joseph, 
Comte, 3 



Fabbiani, Simone ; Corsican 
general, 128-9, 132, 
139, 14 
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Farussi, Marzia; grandmother of 

Casanova, 219 
Farussi, Zanetta; mother of 

Casanova, 219, 221, 230, 25-5 
Feliciani, Lorenza, also called 

Countess Seraphina di Cagli- 

ostro, wife of Giuseppe Bal- 

samo, 281-90, 294-5, 300, 

3o2-, 311, 316-21 
Fenelon, Gabriel Jacques de 

Salignac, Marquis de la Mothe ; 

French general, 79 
Fleury, Andre Hercule de, Cardi- 

nal ; French statesman, 21,95-, 

101, 102, 145, ijo 
Fonseca (Angelica and Fran- 

cesca), religious sisters, 123, 



Fontenar, Melchior , Marques de ; 

Spanish libertine, 283-4 
Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovier 

de; French writer, 239 
Fragonard, Jean Honore ; French 

painter, n 
France, Queen mother of; Marie 

Adelaide of Savoy, Duchess of 

Burgundy, 169 
Francis I, Duke of Lorraine, 

Grand Duke of Tuscany, Holy 

Roman Emperor, 16, 154, 15-6 
Francis II, Holy Roman Emperor, 

later Emperor of Austria, 8, 

107 
Frederick Adolphus, Prince of 

Holstein - Gottorp, King of 

Sweden, 16, 199 
Frederick I, Landgrave of Hesse- 

Cassel and King of Sweden, 

16, 199 
Frederick William I, King of 

Prussia, 20, 106, 192, 195 
Frederick II, called the Great, 



King of Prussia, 8, 10, 16, 19, 
in, 193, 195, 252-3, 295 
Freud Sigmund; Austrian doctor 
of medicine, 328 



Gage, Joseph; English specu- 
lator, 0-1 

Gainsborough, Thomas; English 
painter, 1 1 , 2 1 

Galitzin, Prince Demetrius ; Rus- 
sian statesman, 182 

Gama, Antonio, de; Portugese 
priest, 223, 243 

Garbo, Greta; Swedish film 
actress, 326 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe; Italian 
nationalist leader, i36n 

Gandhi, Mohandes Karamchand; 
Hindu nationalist leader, 326 

Garrick, David; English actor, 
160-1 

Gassner, Johann Joseph ; Austrian 
exorcist, 293 

George I, Elector of Hanover, 
King of England, 16, 66-7, 165- 

George II, King of England, 193 

George III, King of England, 10 

Giafferi, Louis; Corsican chief- 
tain, 118-9, 125-7, 129-30, 
132-4, 144 

Giappiconi, (Carlo ?); Corsican 
chieftain, 126, 134 

Gillray, James; English carica- 
turist and engraver, 319 

Gluck, Christopher Willibald; 
German operatic composer, 

II, 21 

Godolphin, Sidney, Earl of; 
English politician, 33 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang; Ger- 
man poet and philosopher, 25 
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Goldoni, Carlo; Italian play- 
wright, 219 

Goldsmith, Oliver ; Irish novelist 
and dramatist, 7 

Gordon, James ; Jacobite leader, 

172 

Gotha, Frederick I, Duke of, 36 
Gortz, Georg Heinrich von; 

Swedish statesman, 122-3 
Guodar, Auge; French adven- 
turer and publicist, 25-1 
Gozzi, Dr.; Casanova's tutor, 

219 

Gozzi, Bettina, 220 
Granville, Earl of; see Carteret, 

George, Lord 

Gravenitz, Wilhelmine von; 24 
Grigne (Esgrigny), ( ); a 

French army official, 7^-6, 109 
Grimani, Carlo; Italian play- 
wright, 261 
Grimani, Michael ; Italian priest, 

221, 22, 231 
Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, 

Baron von ; German writer and 

critic, 8 
Guardi, Francesco ; Venetian 

painter, 1 1 
Guasco, Francesco Eugenio; 

Italian historical writer, 229, 

236 
Guizot, Francois Pierre Guil- 

laume; French historian and 

statesman, i 
Gyllenborg, Karl, Count ; 

Swedish diplomat, 122, 169 

H 

Haller, Albrecht von; Swiss 
scholar and scientist, 242 

Hales, Sir Edward; English phil- 
anthropist, 



Handel, Georg Friedrich; Ger- 

man composer, n, 21 
La Harpe, ( ); French captain 

in Louisiana, 41 
Henri II, King of France, 3 1 2 
Henriette, ( ); mistress of 

Casanova, 228-9, 268-9 
Hervier, Charles Abbe; French 

occultist, 311 
Hess, Rudolf; German states- 

man, 325- 
Hildburghausen, Joseph Maria 

Frederick William, Prince of 

Saxe-, Imperial general, 

208 
Hitler, Adolf; Austrian Chan- 

cellor of Germany, 325- 
Hogarth, William ; English paint- 

er, ii, 159 
Hop, Cornells ; Dutch diplomat, 



Horn, Antoine Joseph, Count 

de; 8-9 
Hondon, Jean Antoine; French 

sculptor, 314 
Houssaye, Amelot de la; French 

historian, 260 
Howard, John; English philan- 

thropist, 9 
Hume, David; British historian 

and philosopher, 3, 23 

I 

Imer, Therese, also called 
Madame Trenti and Madame 
Cornells ; Venetian adven- 
turess, 240, 249, 268 

Islay, Archibald Campbell, 
Earl of, later Duke of Argyll, 
46 

Ismail Effendi; Turkish Pasha, 
224 
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Itzenplitz, August Frederick 
von; Prussian general, 212 

Ivan VI, Emperor of Russia, 194, 
196 

J 

Jabach, Johann ; German banker 

at Leghorn, 124 
James VI, King of Scotland and 

James I of England, 165 
James Stuart, called James VIII 

of Scotland, also "The Old 

Pretender," 122, 166-171, 

173-4, 179, 215 
John William, Prince of Saxe- 

Gotha, 78 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel; English 

writer and critic, 7 
Jonson, Ben; English poet and 

dramatist, 66 
Joseph I, Holy Roman Emperor, 

77-8 
Joseph II, Holy Roman Emperor, 

8-9, 16, 19 
Josouf, Ali; Turkish Pasha, 224 

K 

Kant, Immanuel ; German philo- 
sopher, 3, 6 

Kaunitz, Wenzel Anton, Prince 
von; Austrian statesman and 
diplomat, 24 

Keelman, Pieter; Dutch mer- 
chant captain, 1^2-3 

Keith, George; see Marischal, 
George, Hereditary Earl 

Keith, Robert; Bishop of Fife, 
165 

Keith, Sir Robert Murray; 
British diplomat, 214 

Keith, William, see Marischal, 
William Keith, Earl 



Kemal, Mustapha, (Ataturk) ; 
Turkish general and states- 
man, 32^ 

Knigge, Adolf, Freiherr von; 
German mystic and revolu- 
tionary, 303-4, 310 

Knollys, Lady Catherine, sup- 
posed wife of John Law, 33, 

47, 5* 
Konigsegg, Lothar Joseph Domi- 

nik, Count von; field-marshal, 
statesman and diplomat, 88 
Kreuger, Ivar ; Swedish financier, 

3H 
Kuli Khan, Thomas; Persian 

general, 100 



Lambert, Claude Guillaume, 
President of the Parlement of 
Paris, 60 

La Mettrie, Julien Offray de; 
French physician and philo- 
sopher, 22n 

Lamira; a servant of Bonneval's, 
94, 96-7 

Lamothe, Cadillac; French sol- 
dier in Louisiana, 41 

Lancaster, Joseph ; English educa- 
tionalist, 2 

Lancret, Nicholas ; French paint- 
er, 1 1 

Langallerie, Philippe de Gentils, 
Marquis de; French general 
and adventurer, 77 

La Paz, Juan de Orendayn, 
Marques de ; Spanish minister, 

87, 88 

Larocca, Davidde; Sicilian wig- 
maker and criminal, 280, 286 

Lascari, Countess of; see La 
Corticelli 
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Lascy, Maurice; Austrian field- 
marshal, (son of following), 
213-4 

Lascy, Count Peter; Russian 
general, 188-190, 195, 197 

de Latour, Comte; son of 
Alexandre Comte de Bonne- 
val, 83. (Identified by some 
with Soleiman Bey) 

Lavater, Johann; German-Swiss 
physiogomist, 309 

Law, William; Scottish banker, 

29, 37, 64-5 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas; English 
portrait painter, 1 1 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 
Freiherr von ; German mathe- 
matician and philosopher, 3 

Leopold II, Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany and Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 8, 1 6 

Lesclaux, ( ) ; personal valet to 
Louis XV, 314 

Ligne, Charles Joseph, Prince 
de; Belgian statesman and 
writer, 8, 18, 263, 266 

Linnaeus, (von Linn6 Carl von); 
Swedish scientist and botanist, 



10 



Liria, James Francis Edward 
(Stuart), Duke of; Spanish 
statesman and diplomat, 171, 
179-181 

Locke, John; English philoso- 
pher, 27 

Lowenwolde, Carl Gustav, 
Count; Russian army adminis- 
trator, 184-5 

Londonderry, Thomas Pitt, Earl 

of, 53 

Lorenzo, ( ); gaoler of the 
Venetian Inquisition, 233-4 



Loudon, Ernst Gideon, Freiherr 

von; Imperial general, 19 
Louis XIV, King of France, 4, 

i, 17, 34, 36-7, i, 74-r, 
79, 101, 166 

Louis XV, King of France, 41, 
48, 61, 101, no, 154, 176, 

291, 313 
Louis XVI, King of France, 317-8 

Louis, of Wurttemberg, Prince; 

Imperial general, 118-9, 124 
Louise Elizabeth (of Orleans), 

Queen of Spain as consort of 

King Luis I, 83-6, 91 
Louvois, Francois Michel Le 

Tellier, Marquis de; French 

statesman, 76 
Lubomirski, Kaspar, Prince; 

Russian general, 257 
de Luc, Jacques Fra^ois, Comte; 

French diplomat, 80 
Luccione, ( ) ; Corsican general, 



Don Luis, son of Philip V, King 
of Spain, later Luis I, King of 
Spain, 84 

Luxembourg, Charles-Fraj^ois, 
Prince of Montmorency-, 312 

M 
Macarty, Patrick (?); Irish 

adventurer, 100 
MacDonald, Ramsay ; Scottish 

statesman, 326 
Machyn, John; English mer- 

chant and diarist, 218 
Mahmoud I, Sultan, 98, 102, 

104-5, 107, 109-12, 125 
Maillebois, Jean-Baptiste Fran- 

cois Desmaret, Marquis de; 

French field-marshal, 153 
Maintenon, Madame de (Fran- 
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oise d'Aubigne Marquise de 

Maintenon), 75 
Malipiero, Giovanni (?), Vene- 

tian Senator, 2 2 1 
Mann, Sir Thomas; British 

diplomat, 155, 157 
Mannerheim, Baron Carl von; 

Russian field-marshal, Finnish 

administration, 32$ 
Mansard, Francois; French archi- 

tect, 19 

Mantueor, Ivan, Count, 181 
Manuzzi, ( ); a spy of the 

Venetian Inquisition, 232, 259 
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Count; Saxon minister, 267 
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sort of France, 312-4, 316-8 
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Dutch courtesan and spy, 326 
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French scientist, 10, 203, 
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Maurice, Prince of Saxony; 
field-marshal in France, called 
"Le Marshal de Saxe," 19 

Maurigi, Marquis di; Sicilian 
libertine, 274, 313 

Maximilian Emmanuel, Elector 
of Bavaria, 69 

Mechnikov, Il'ya; Bulgarian doc- 
tor of medicine, 328 
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von; 296-9, 302 
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field-marshal, 296-9, 302 
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Pretender to the Grand Duchy 
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Meeston, William ; Scotch 
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doctor of medecine, 22, 293, 

Moczszinski, Xavier, Count ; 
"Stolnik" of the Crown of 
Poland, 302-3 
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sophical historian, 70 
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Dessau, 208 
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turer, 100 
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French adventuress, 312-4, 
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cian of Catherine II, 301-2 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus ; 
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Hanoverian diplomat, 1^8 
Miinnich, Burkhard Christoph, 
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German birth, 19, 104, 107, 

186, 190-2, 196 
MuradIV, Sultan, 105- 

N 

Napoleon Bonaparte (Nabulione 
Buonaparte) later Napoleon I, 
Emperor of the French, 2,5, 



Nattier, Jean Marc; French 
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Necker, Jacques; Swiss banker, 

*7, 3*5 
Nelson, Horatio, Lord; British 

admiral, 20 
Neuhoff, Frederick de; German 
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de), i 3-4 
Neuhoff, Frederick de; son 
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Newcastle, Thomas Pelham 
Holies, Duke of; English 
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Newton, Isaac; English mathe- 
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Nicastro, Ottavio; Tuscan crimi- 
nal, 282 

Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia, 
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de Noailles, Adrien Maurice, 
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66 

Noc6, Comte de, 4 
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170-2 
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nal, 281-2 
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(Heiiirich Johann Friedrich 
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promoter, 28, 32 
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Perth, James Drummond, Earl 
of, 165 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich ; 
Swiss educational reformer, 2 

Peter I, called the Great, Em- 
peror of Russia, 1 8, 64, 93, 
112, 122, 170 

Peter II, Emperor of Russia, 

179-83 
Phalaris, Marie Therese Gorge 

d'Entraignes, Duchess of, 68 
Philip V, King of Spain, 16, 1 19, 

I2, 170, 176, 179, 2I 

Piccinni, Niccola; Italian com- 
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Piedmont-Sardinia, King of, see 
Charles-Emmanuel III 

Pietra Persia, Prince of, 286-7 

Pinto (d* Alfonseca) Don Manoel ; 
Grand Master of the Knights 
of St. John at Malta, 279, 281 

Pio of Savoy, Prince; Italian 
diplomat in Spain, 171 

Pocchini, Don Antonio; Italian 
adventurer, 25-6 

Pombal, Dom Sebastiao Jose de 
Carvalho e Mello, Marques 
de; Portugese statesman, 8, 

21 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinne, 

Poisson, Marquise de ; mistress 

of Louis XV, 24, 237 
Poninski, Prince Adam; Polish 
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Crown, 302 
Portmore, David, Earl of; Scotch 
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Potemkin, Geigory Aleksandro- 

vitch, Prince of the Taurus; 

Russian statesman and general, 

21, 300, 302 
Prie, Jeanne Agnes Berthelot de 
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adventuress, 68, 285- 

Prie, Hercule-Joseph-Louis Turi- 
netti, Marquis de; Imperial 
representative in the Nether- 
lands, 64, 77, 83, 85, 109 

Prie, Marquise de; 83-5 
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Rosicrucians," perhaps a 
mythical character, 245- 

Quesnai, Francis; French eco- 
nomist and physician, 3 
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Radotte, Duplessis de la, 

Raeburn, Sir Henry; Scottish 
portrait painter, 1 1 

Raffaelli, Simone; Corsican 
deputy, 118 

Rakoczy, Francis (II), Prince of 
Transylvania, 96, 107, 121 

Rakoczy, Francis, (son of pre- 
ceding), titular Prince of 
Transylvania, 107 

Ramsay, James; Scotch soldier, 
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Recke, Eliza von der, 297-9, 309 
Repnin, Vasily Anikitovich, 

Prince, Russian general, 201 
de Reve, Madame, 84 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua; English 

painter, n, 21 
Richelieu, Armand Jean du 

Plessio, Cardinal, Duke of; 

French statesman, 20, 5*1 
Richelieu, Louis-Francois- 

Armand du Plessis, Duke of; 

French marshal, 208 



Ricla, Ambrosio Funes de Vittal- 
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minister, 283 
Rinelli, ( ), Sicilian priest, 

276-7, 280 
Ripperda, John William, Duke 

of; Spanish statesman, 17, 121, 
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Da Riva, Antonio; Venetian 

administrator, 224 
Rivarola, Domenico ; Corsican 

chieftain, 157 
Rochefoucauld (et de la Roche- 

Guy on), Alexandre, Prince de 

la, 224 
Rochefoucauld (-Liancourt), 

Francois Alexandre Frederic, 

Due de la; French social 

reformer, 7 
Rogerson, John; English physi- 

cian of Catherine II, 301-2 
Rohan, Charles de, Prince de 

Soubise, 208-9, 307-8 
Rohan, Louis de, Cardinal, 

Archbishop of Strassburg, 304, 



Rosenberg, Alfred ; German 
statesman and writer, 325- 

Rothelin, Joseph-Louis, Marquis 
de, 79 

Rothenburg, Frederick Rudolf 
von, Count; Prussian general, 



Rousseau, Jean Jacques; Swiss 
philosopher and writer, 3, 6, 
21, 218, 242, 264, 268 

Ruby, Josef, Marquis de ; Gover- 
nor of Antwerp, 85 



Sacchi, Carlo ; Italian adventurer, 
310, 3i9 
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Sagraskoi, Alexis Michailovitch, 

Prince; Russian general, 188 
Saint-Germain, Count; (pseudo- 

nym) ; Portugese impostor, 2 2 , 

240, 291 
Saint-Louis, Jean Comte de 

Brivazac, Chevalier de, 25-7 
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French writer, 2$ 
Saint - Pierre, Charles Irenee 
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Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvron, 
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and statesman, 34, 37, 3 
Salm, Leopold Philipp, Prince; 

Imperial general, 83 
Salvini, Gregory; Corsican priest, 

141 
Sarazin, Jacques; Swiss hanker, 



Saxony, Elector of; see (Frede- 

rick-) Augustus II 
Saxony, Maria Josepha, Electress 

of, 205- 
Scarsfield, Lady; supposed wife 

of Theodore de Neuhoff, 1 23 
Schahofskoi, Jacob Peter, 

Prince; Russian soldier and 

statesman, 188-190 
Schaub, Lady (wife of Sir Luke 

Schaub), 158 
Scherbator, Vasily Andreivitch; 

Russian diplomat, 179 
Schieffert, (?) Anton; German 
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Scott, Lord and Lady; (pseudo- 

nyms) William Scott and 
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Schrepfer, Johann Georg; Saxon 

impostor, 29^-6 
Schrotembach, (or Schratten- 



bach), Francis Ferdinand, 
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Austria, 2^6 
Schulenberg, Johann Mathias, 

Count von; Imperial general, 

90 
Schultz,' 'Dutch" -American beer 

king, 326 
Schwerin, Kurd Christoph, 

Count von; Prussian general, 

20 s-j 
Seydlitz, Frederick William von ; 

Prussian general, 208 
Simiane, Pauline d'Adhemar, 

Marquise de, 47 
Sinabaldi, Giovanni - Battiste, 

Corsican minister, i36n 
Sinzendorf, Philipp Ludwig, 

Count; Imperial diplomat, 69 
Smith, Adam; Scotch economist, 

3, 21 
Soleiman Bey; servant of Bonne- 

val's, (sometimes identified 

with the Comte de La Tour,) 

116 
Sonderburg, Frederick, Duke of, 

201 
Soubise, Prince de, see de 

Rohan, Charles 

Spain, Victoria, Infanta of, 176 
Stael, Madame de, (Anne Louise 

Germaine Neckar) ; French 

authoress, 7 
Stair, John Dalrymple, Earl of; 

British soldier and diplomat, 

2, 3, 59 
Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich 

Dzhugashvili- ; Russian revolu- 
tionary and statesman, 32$ 
Stanhope, James, Earl; British 
soldier and statesman, 52, 
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Stanhope, Lady; (wife of Philip, 
Earl,) i$s 

StanilausII Augustus Poniatowski, 
King of Poland, 254-5, 302 

Stanilaus Leszczynski, King of 
Poland, later, Duke of Lor- 
raine, 101-2, 187-9 

Stavisky, Serge; Russian adven- 
turer, 324 

Stein, Baron ; pseudonym of Theo- 
dore de Neuhoff 

Steinach, Eugen ; German doctor 
of medicine, 329 

Stille, Christoph Ludwig, von; 
Prussian general, 22n 

Sully, Maximilian - Henri de 
Bethune, Due of, 



Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe j 

French historian, 7 
Talleyrand- (Perigord), Charles 

Maurice; French diplomat, i 
Talman, Michael von; Austrian 

diplomat, 92-3, 96, 99 
Tebay, John; servant of James 

Keith, 213 
Ten9in, Pierre Gurin de; 

French diplomat and cardinal, 



Theodore I, King of Corsica, 

seeNeuhofF, Theodore Etienne, 

Baron de 
Thompson, Benjamin, Count 

Rumford; American philan- 

thropist, 17 
Tiepolo, Giovanni Battasta; Vene- 

tian painter, 1 1 
Topal Osman; Grand Visier, 

99-100, 103 
Torres, Clemente de Larreta, 



Count de las ; Spanish soldier, 

177, 178 

Tosello, Abb6, 221 
de la Tour d'Auvergne, Charles- 

Godefroid, Count; 238-9 
Tourville, Anne Hilarion de 

Cotentin, Comte de; French 

admiral and field- marshal, 74 
Townshend, Charles, Viscount; 

English statesman, 69 
Trebich, Ignaz, also called Tre- 

bitsch Lincoln and Chao Kung; 

Hungarian adventurer, 32,5; 
Tronchin, Caesar; Dutch mer- 
chant, 148 

Tunis, Bey of, 126, 129, 14^ 
Tuscany, Cosimo III, Grand 

Duke of, 36 
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d'Urfe, Jeanne-Gaums, Marquise, 
239-40, 242, 244-9 



de Valera, Eamon de; Irish 
statesman, 325- 

Vallejo, Marque's de; Governor 
of Oran, 149 

Vend6me, Louis Joseph, Duke 
of; French field- marshal, 7^-7 

Venice, Patriarch of, Pietro 
Correr, 220 

Vergennes, Charles Gravier, 
Comte de; French diplomat 
and foreign minister, 311 

Vermalet, ( ); French specu- 
lator, S7 

Vernesobre de Laurien ; Prussian 
speculator, $7 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, 

36 
Villars, Claude - Louis - Hector, 
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Duke of; French field-mar- 

shal, 243 
Villeneuve Armand de; medi- 

aeval French alchemist, 308 
Villeneuve, Louis Sauveur, 

Marquis de ; French diplomat, 

96, 98, 102-3, 108-10, 112, 



Villeroy, Frangois de Neuville, 
Duke of; French field-mar- 
shal, 37 

Vitellini, Domenico Amelio; a 
Jesuit, afterwards assistant to 
G. Balsamo, 287-9 

Voltaire, Jean Frangois Marie 
Arouet de, French philosopher 
and dramatist, 21, 24, in, 
116, 2i, 242-3, 246n, 22n, 
264 

Voronoff, Serge; Russian doctor 
of -medicine, 329 
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Wachtendonk, Carl Franz, Frei- 

herr von; Imperial general, 

118 
Waldstein-Wiirttemberg, Joseph 

Charles Emmanuel, Count, 

262-4 
Walpole, Sir Horace; English 

man of letters, 155-, 158-162 
Walpole, Sir Robert; English 

statesman, 17, 67-70 
Watteau, Antoine; French pain- 
ter, ii 
Weimar, Ernest-August, Duke 

of, 36 



Weishaupt, Adam ; German revo- 
lutionary, 303 

Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bay- 
reuth, 192 

William II, German Emperor, 

214, 32J 

William III, King of England, 28 

Wilson, "Beau," Edward, 27-8 

Winterfeldt, Hans Karl von, 
Prussian general, 205-, 207 

Wolff, Johann Christoph; Ger- 
man theologian and professor, 3 

Wrangel, Fabian, Count; Im- 
perial commander in Brussels, 
64 

Wright, ( ); London oil mer- 
chant, 162 

Wiirttemberg, Grand Duke of, 
see Eberhardt-Ludwig 



Yarmouth, Amelia Sophie Mari- 
anne Wallmoden, Countess of; 
Hanoverian courtesan, 159 

Yeghan Mahomet, Grand Visier, 
107-10 

York, Henry Stuart, Cardinal of, 
281 

Young, Arthur; English writer 
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Zaharoff, Sir Basil ; Greek arma- 
ment producer, 324 

Zelmi, daughter of Josouf Ali, 
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